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PREFACE. 



TuE present volume contains the First Part of Mr. Arnald's 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition ; the intxoduc. 
tory portion of the Second Part (as published by the Author) on 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latin 
Exercises, Part L, a work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow immediately in order the use of the First Part 
of the Prose Composition. . -^* "" 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracing 
as much valuable matter as possible within the compass of a rea- 
scmably sized volume. The First Part is complete in itself, and, 
90 far as it goes, admirably fulfils the design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercises consist of single, short, and unconnected sen- 
tences, it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex- 
crcises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of.considerable length, and in which 
are involved most of the minuties and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For this purpose Part IL of the present volume is most 
excellently adapted. The Work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the Second Part of the Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu- 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one who 
would become a thorough and accomplished Latinist. It is in- 
tended — should the classical public demand it — ^to issue this work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume offers ovei 
works of a similar kind are these. It contains a copious but con- 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
standard treatise of Dflderlpiii pn this subject; there is, through- 
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out, a careful and precise notation of the Differences of Idiom 
between the Latin and English languages ; a frequent calling 
the attention of the student, hj way of Cautions, to nice points 
which might otherwise escape his notice ; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms and combined with new matter, of what has 
gone before — the iterum tierumque of VirgO — ^till both the words 
and expressions, with their peculiarities, are fastened in the mem- 
ory. In addition to this, the Exercises are wholly in English, 
that iS; the English is given to be turned into the corresponding 
Latin ; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre- 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superior— 
in the Editor's judgment — ^to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words in the Latin order, simply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of the right cases, 
moods, tenses, d?c. By such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
study and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any 
great extent ; but only to be tolerably well acquainted with gram- 
matical forms and usages ; he learns to expect the helps of the 
Latin words ; he pays little regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order ; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him to be turned into Latin. On the 
contrary, by using Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respect it difiers from our 
Dwn^ as well in regard to the choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences ; and almost of necessity his memory has to be 
stored with a large supply of Words and phrases for continual 
use. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the volume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement ; and it ifl 
trusted that it will not be found inferior to any issues of the 
American press. 

J. A. S. 

New-Yoek, March I6ih, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



On the Arrangement of Wards m a Latin Sentence, 

1 . Tlie general distinction between the English and Latin oidei 
lathis: 

2. 0^ In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on which they depend ; so that in simple 
sentences, the verb, when not particularly emphatic^ stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narratire, afler the conjunction comes the 
mitjeci (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of timCf place^ manner, dec, and last of all the verb. 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non dedit fortuna, id non eripjt. Mirabile 
videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, dec. Non intelhgunt homines, 
quam magnum, vectlgal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that — 

5. 0^ The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to 
a teardf is that which mainly determines its position in the sen- 
tence. — ^And, 

6. a) The <wo empWte positions In a sentence are the beginning and the end; 
*< by the former our attention is excited^ and on the latter it reitt." (Crom- 
bie.) • 

») Add to this, that the more wmmial a position is for any word, the mora 
empliatic it is^ thai word. Thus, "arbores seret diligens agricola, 
quarum adspiciet baccam ipse wunquamJ* (Cic.) 

e) A word that generally stands close by another receiyea emphasis by 
MporaHm firom it ; especially if it be thus brought near the beginning or 
end of a sentence. Voluptatem^ percepi vuiximamf, Propterea quod 
aUud iUr haberent nullum^, JEB;ui equUc9 ad Ciesarem omm^ revcr- 
tttntur. 

d^ Another principle affecting the position of words is the harmonloui 
arrangement of syllables ; theJUno of the sentence. 



14 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

7. GENinvE. The genitive, whether dependent on a sub- 
stantive or adjective, stands first if it be the more emphatic ; ii 
not, not. But "it is rendered more emphatic by separation ] 
see 6, c). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern 
ing noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

b) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj., gen,, suhst, (Vera animi magnitude.) 

8. Attributive and its substantive. Of these the more 
emphatic stands first. But see 6, c). 

a. A very short precedes a longer word : hence the demon* 
siratives usually stand before their nouns, and monosyllable sub- 
stantives before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with titles, &c., in apposition to 
proper names. 

Q. Muqius ilt^ur ; Agis rca?; Pythagoras P^z7MopAi«. But, 
urbs Roma ; though Cyprus insula, Hy psunsjluvius. 

10. Words dependent on Adjectives. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

11. Ablative absolute. The more emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Verb. The more emphatic first ; 
generally the infinitive. 

a. Of two infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Generally, immediately before the words thej 
belong to. Quoque immediately after its word. 

14. Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usually 
plac^ between it and the substantive. (Proelio magis ad cventum 
secundo, quam, dec.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
Timor thnorem pellit. Nulla virtus mrtuH contraria est. Virtutum 
in alia alius vult excellere. AlOs aliunde est periculum. 

h) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parall^ 
construction, the order of the first is often reversed in i\m secoxul - 



IKiTROUUCTOBY KEMAKKS. IS 

•o that two of tlie anHihetical words are BLsfar apart as possible 
Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet. Batio nostra coruen- 
tii ; pugnat oratio. Quee me moveruntf movissent eadem ie pro- 
fecto. 

dfir Enim, verOf autem, quoque, quidem (with of course the 
mcUUc8\ cannot be the fimt words of a clause. 



PBACTICAL INTRODUCTION 

TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



The common concords are taken for granted ; that^ 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nominative case in numhc9 
and person. 

(2.) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its 
suhsiantive in gender^ number and ease. 

(3.) A transitive verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
after it an accusative of the person or thing acted upon. 

(4.) Verbs of existence (such as he, hecome^ turn ouij 
&c.) ; passive verbs of being called^ considered, chosen, 
dec, take a substantive or adjective afler them in the nond- 
native case. 

(5.) The thing by which stands in the ablative ; the 
person by whom, in the ablative with the preposition a 
or ab. 

(6.) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive case* 



Qbs. When a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it is 
lot . expressed in Latin; except for the sake of emphasis oi 
particular distinction. 

(a) In the same way the ponesthe pronoun !■ seldom expressed, 
when there can be no doubt as to 10AOM the thing is. See 3 (a). 

(fif) When there u any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance, 
wlien /am opposed to you,* the pronouns must be expressed. 



• The pron. is expressed, even when the distinction is only between two a» 
'ions of the •ame person. EJeei ego te armatis hominibus, non cUJeci, 



18 NOMINATIVE CASE AND VERB. [^ I. 2-4 

I. 

§ 1. Nominative Case and Verb. 

2, (a) When two or more nominative cases singular come to- 
gether, they take a plural verb,* which agrees with the nominativf 
case of the most worthy^ person. 

(h) The verbs est and sunt are often omitted. 
8. (a) Et ego^ et BaUms sustuUmus manus, Both I and Balbus 
lifted up our hands, 
(h) Amici veterrimi optimi, Tlie oldest friends are the best. 

4. Vocabulary 1. 

And, et ; que enditie i atque ; an * 

If; si. 

Both— and, et— et. 

Hand, mSnus, fis, /. 

Sister, Bbror, 5ris, /. 

Well, b5n«. 

Hunger fCmes, is, /. 

Seasoning.) condlmentum, i. n. 

Sauce, S 

Army, • exercltus, Cls, m. 



* Ttie verb is often however in the singular, agreeing with one of the nomi- 
iiaUves, and being understood with the other. This is the common construc- 
tion with tt^et; quumn-4umf i&c, when both the nominatives are singular, and 
of the tame person, 

b The Jirst person is said to be more worthy than the second, the second than 
the third. 

• For « Balbus and /," the Romans, putting "/" first, said " Ego et BaOnu, » 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said ^*Ego et Rex meus," he was a good 
prammarian but bad courtier. 

d Et joins words each of which is considered independenifyt and as ofeqiud 
importance: atque ( := adque) or ac, which is an abridged (and less emphatic) 
(brm of the same word, adds a notion that is, if anything, of mare importance 
than the preceding one (= *and also,' *and rhoreaoer'): qub joins a word 
dowly to another, as an appendage to it, as belonging to it, and often as forming 
one complex notion with it. 

When et connects principal daueesy svbordvnaU ones and single words must 
be connected by que, or {}InmUar notions) atque, 

Atque is used before vowels or consonants, but especially before vowels. 

Ac is used before eonaonanta (though not very qften before the k sounds) ; but 
not betotevovjeUoT A. Mr. Allen shows that ae (though very rarely met with 
*)ofore^, q) Is not very uncommon m Cicero before e. So a^ Zumpt. 



^ 2. 5-9.] ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVB. 19 

War, bellum, 1. n. 

A Oaul, Oallus, i m. 

Many, multi| sb, a. 

Very many, permuiti,* e, a. 

Caesar, Caesar, Caeslris, m. 

To lift up, toUere, susttfl, subUt 

To be in good health, ) ^i. i* », 

To wage (properly to carry), geiVre, gess, gest. 

To conquer, vincere, vie, Tict. 

Exerczse 1. 

5. If you and the army' are-in-good-health, it ig well (p. 14, 
Id). Both you and Balbus lifled up (your) hands. Both you 
and I (1 Ohs, fi) have waged many' wars. Both you and Balbua 
have waged very-many' wars. The best' sauce (is hunger.) 
The Gauls were conquered by Ceesar. Hands were lifted up 
both by you and by Balbus. If you and your sister are-in-good- 
health, it is well. 



II. 

§ 2. Acciisative toilk Infinitive. 

6. The infinithe takes before it not the nominative, but the 
uecttsaiivct 

7. Many sentences that in English are joined to a verb by the coiyunc- 
tion * that,* are expressed In Latin by the accusative and mfnUive, 

8. In turning such sentences Into Latin *ihai* must be omitted; the 
English nominahM turned into the aeeutaHcei and the English verb 
into the inJbutvDe mood of the same tense. 

9. The accusative with the infinitive IpUows verbs {sentUndi et docla-> 
TtrndS^ otfidttag, knotDi/tg, wMing, hearings beliaring, thinking, &o.| 
and such expressions as, it is certain, manifest, true, Ac, 



* Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of * very.* 

t Exereitusque. (lue must always be appended to the latter of the two wordi 
Mnnected by it. 

9 This idiom is not uncommon in English, though far less common tiian la 
Utln. 

"loTderedhimtobediomioeed** (for *loTdeTedthatheahould be dimmiaeed^). 

*• I saw him to be a knave " (for » I saw thai he was a kn?ve *). 



20 ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. [§ 2. 10-13 

10. (ki) Respondeoy phcere et mihi locum, I answer that thi> 

place pleases me too. 
{h) Respondit, placere et sibi locumy He ansvsrered that the 

place pleased him too. 
(c) Sentimus caUre ignem, nivem esse albam, dulce melt 

We know-hy-our-senses, that fire is hot ; that snow is 

white, honey sweet* 

11. Vocabulary 2. 

To answer, respondSre, respond, respons. 

To understandi intelligere, intellex, intellect. 

To deny, negare, Sv, St. 

To sin, peccare, iv, it. 

I remember, mCmmi, Imper, memento ; pi, mementote. 

To know-by-the-senses, sentlre, sens, sens. 

To injure, ofiend-against, violare, £v, lU 

Law, lex, ISgis,/. 

Cautions. 

12. [C. I.] Oir Him, her, them (or he, she, they, when they are 

to be translated by the accusative) must be trans- 
lated by the proper case of sui, when t(i0y and the 
nominative of the verb stand for the same person, 

AlsOy in the same case, his, hers, its, theirs^ 
must be translated by suus. 

IS. (He mxys that it pUtueg him. 
{ He said that it pUoMed him. 
In English the dependent rerb (by a kind of attraction) assumes th« 
paeiform, when the verb it depends on is in a past tense. 
Hence . 

0^ [C. II.] In a sentence with * that ' dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect is to he translated by the present {and 
imperfect) infinitive, whenever the notion expressed 
by it is not to he described as over before the time of 
the principal verb> 

Oir[C. i:i.] * Should' after 'that' is to he translated by the 
present infinitive, when d does not caress either 
duty or a future event. 



k Thus ** he mid that it pUaaed him"— when t at the time of hit saying it 1 
jdoDerei : before the time of his saying it 7 {placuieee). 



(d. 14-17.] ACCUSATIVE WITH IMFUNITIVB 81 

Exercise 2. 

14. He answered that he*^* had waged many' wars. Ut 
denies that he has sinned (or : says that he has not sinned).*f He 
shys thai he does not* understand. He says that Caesar will noi!^ 
oflend-^ainst the laws. Remember that hunger is the best sauce. 
He answered that he understood.** He answered, that both you 
and Balbus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus have 
slxined* 



§ 3. • Accusative mith Infirdlive coruinued, 

15. (a) A&er hope, promise, undertake^ 6ic,, the future infinitive^ 
IS used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and (b) hfier pretend, 
the aec. of the pronoun. 

16. (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse),^ 

A young man generally expects to live a long time, 
(h) Simulat se furore, He pretends to he mad. 
O^ir [C. nr.] * Would/ * should,' after a past tense are future 
forms : 
( He says that he wiH come. 
( He said that he would come. 

17. YocabulartS. 



Abarinesa, 


negotinm, i, n. 


A journey, 


Iter, nmeris, n. 


Toliope, 


sperSre, iv, aU 


To come, 


venire, vSn, vent. 


To promise, 


poUicari, polUcituai proroittSre, promli^ 




promisa.! 


To undertako, engine. 


recipere, io, recep, recept 



• These Nmnerala, foUowed by a enrve, refer to the CmitionB. 
t These Numerals refer to the ThbU tf Difereneea qf Idiom. 
1 For *he promises Io eonu^ = he promises <ftalA«i0tU aims. 
He hopes to Uve == he hopes thai he aftoA l^a. 
He pretends to fta fiuHf =: he pretends OuUheit mad. 
« With the compound Infinitives esM Is often omitted. 
1 Promlttere {to giot it forth) is the general word for promimn^, whether ^ood 
>r coO. PoUiceri la to ofTer from one's own free-will and Incllnationa, used only 
of premising good. PoUicear being used for fru and grodaiu piomlseA 



22 AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANTI fE. [§ 4. 19-21 

To finish, accomplish, conf icSre, io, confec, coniect. 
To pretend, simulare," av, at 
To be mad, ftLrCre, (neut. : no perf, or mpine,) 
To (my, your, Ac.) satis- 
faction, latiBfactorily, ^ exsententii* 



H 



successfully, 
To have a prosperous voyage, ex sententii navigSre. 

Exercise 3. 

18. Solon pretended to he mad. I will pretend to bemad. He 
promised to come. I engage to finish the business to your satufac^ 
turn, I hope that you will have a prosperous voyage. The business 
has been finished by Balbus. I hope tn finish the business. He 
was pretending to he mad, I promised to finish the business. 
He answered, that Caius had had a prosperous voyage. He 
answered that he tc^ou2i^' finish the business. He says ihoX he 
will no^ come. He has accomplished his journey satisfactorily^ 



III. 

^ 4. Agreement of Adjective with Suhstantive. 

19. (a) When an adjective agrees with several singular nouns, 
it will be in the plural number, and agree with the m>ost toorthy. 

20. {b) If the substantives are things that have not Hfe^ the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is < man^ < woman^ < ihing! it is seldom 
expressed in Latin. 

[C. v.] * Thing^ should be expressed by * re*' (fem.) when the 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 
or things were meant. 
Thus * qf many Ihvngif not muUorvmi but mvUantm rerttm 



onmiito wovXd naturally be qften used of promising what has been rejuetied. 

Hence 

UUro polliceor ; pnmitto (sepe) rogatus : 
Nee ma2a polliceor, mala sed promittere possum. 
" Que non sunt Hmtdo ; qun maU ea dianrnvJUaUur, 
B The pronoun should be expressed {tx meft uutmtidt Ac.) whenever to leavf 
It out would cause an amblgHity. 



f 4. 2:1^-25.] AGR££M£NT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SI3SSTA2YTIVB. 32 

22. (a) Castor et PoUuxex equispugnare mnsunt, Castor and 
Pollux were seen to fght on horseback, 
{h) Inter se coniraria sunt beneficium et injuria^ A benefit 
and an injury are contrary to each other, 

(c) Boni sapientesque ex civitate pelluntur. The good and 

wise are banished (literally, driven from the staie). 

(d) PraterUa mutare non possQmus, We cannot change 

the past, 
(c) Omnia mea mecum porto, / am carrying all my property 
wiih me. 

23. Ob§. 1. The netUer plural without a lubBtantive is generally used 
in Latin, where we use the singular. Thus 

itmehf verymuch, everything, thepaat, 

tnuita, permulta, omnia, preterita, 

lUOc (few things), very lUOe, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24. Ob», 2. The neuter a4j. is used in Latin without a substantive, 
where we nnghi substitute * thingt,* but really use some more appro- 
priate noun, as property, objecte, ponestumB, performainee*, Ac. 

[C. VI.] Obs. Cum b written afier^ and as one word with^ the 
ablatives me, te, &c. : mecum^ tecum^ secum, nu* 
biscum, vobiscum. 

2a. VOCABULART 4. 

Contrary, contrarius, a, um. 

(to each other, after contrary) inter se {between thenueltee). 



Good, better, best, 


bonus, melior, optimus. 


Wise, 


sSpiens, tis. 


Deaf, 


surdus, a, um, 


Parent, 


parens, tis, com. gend. 


Virtue, 


virtas, iitis, /. 


Vice, 


Yitium, L n. 


Blind, 


cfficus, a, um. 


AO my property, 


omnia mea*. 


Toowe^ 


deb^re, debu, debTt. 


To banish. 


pellere ex civitate (pellSre, pi(piU, puis, io 




drive). 


To be ignorant-of 


ignorare, Sv, it. (oee.) 


To see, 






hence, 'to distinguish ; to see clearly t ths 








dietinetvUion). 



« The other possesidves, /met, Mtua, no&ter, dke., must be used for%, kU, ova 



24 THE RELATIVB. ^ 5. 2G-iiO. 

To carry, portSre, St. St 

To hear, audire, Iv. it. 

To apeak, Ittqui, locutua, or loquutua. 

To fight on horaetMtck, ex equo, or ex equiaP pugnSre. 

Exercise 4; 

26. They are banishing the good and wise. We are all 
ignorant-of many tJufigs, Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A hUnd man does not see. The good and wise have been 
banished. A deaf man does not hear. Hear much (23) ; speak 
little (p. 14. 15, h.) We stall carry aU our property with us. 
He spoke very Utile. Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. He says that he is no^ ^ell. They will hear Utile' : 
they will speak much (p. 14, 15, h). We owe very much to our 
parents. Remember that you owe very much' to your parents* 
He saysXhaX he will nof fight on horseback. 



IV. - 

^ b. The RelaUve. 

27. The relative pronouns 

qui^ fuaUtf quantuB, quotf 

answer respectively to 

i9, ialia, tantuMf tot. 

28. In a relative sentence,^ 

OiJ!^ Each clause has its own verh, and its own independent 

construction. 
29. A relative pronoun agrees with some eaaeof a substantive which is 

expressed in the preceding sentence. The substanUve to which it 
thus r^en is called its antecedent {orfore-going substantive). 

The antecedent, in a sentence /uZfy expressed, would be expressed 
twice i and it sometimes ia expressed twice in Latin ; this, however, 
is but seldom the case, and the antecedent ia generaUy omitted in the 
rdatvoc dmm, 

80. (c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the 



P Ex equo, if we are speaking of one person ; ex equie, if of more. 
^ The clause in which the relative stands is called the reloHtedoMoef ths 
other, the principal, or antecedent clause. 



} 5. ai--3;^.] TUE RKLATIVB. 25 

relative, and omitted in the principal clause ; and {d) when this i« 

the case, the relative clause is oflen placed first ; the antecedent 

being expressed in t^ and represented in the principal clause 

^though not always) hy the proper case of ' if' or ' hie.* 

81 • The * ia* however, is often omitted, especially when * man* or ' tkb^f 

is meant, or, when the verbs govem the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in differaU eaam in the two clanssi^ 
(f^ or *Aie> \b but seldom omitted.' 

d*J» (a) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem hahet, sine corde esse 

potest, No animal thai has blood, can he withoiU a heart. 

(h) Arbdres seret diligens agricdla, quarum adspiciet 

baccam' ipse nunquam, The industrious husbandman 

win plant trees, a berry of which he will himself 

never behold. 

(c) Accepi quas Uteras ad me dedlsti, I have received the 

letters which you sent me. 

(d) BestisB in quo loco natse sunt, ex eo se non commdvent, 

Animals do not move themselves from the neighbour, 
hood (place) in which they were bom. 
)C. VIZ.] Many English verbs become transitive by the addition 
of a preposition ; for instance, to smile at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is alreadjf iranr 
Mftpe, so that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine 
whether the preposition belongs (as it were) to the verb, turn the sen- 
tence into the passive : ^en, if the preposition still dinge to the verb^ 
'(adverbially), it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must be sought for, that ie 
equivalent to the verb and preposition together : as to deride = Ic 
laugh at. 

33. Vocabulary 5. 

Obs. Substantives in ua from the root of the supine (which end there- 
ffjire in tut or aue) are of the fourth declension ; except,of course, thow 
tQa^ like Ugatue, denote peraone. 



^ It is, howc/er, sometimea : 

Qzioa cum Matio pueroe miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 
QiuB prime iiinocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 
^ A. berry ; any little round fruit, not a nut ; e. g. of the olite, cedar, jhmiptr, 4c 
V 'k'has : 

* Ke laughs at Cassius.' 

* t'ds^iuti in laughed at? Therefore to lavgh-at is virtually one verb 

2 



26 THE EBLATIVB. 1$ ft. 34 

No, nnllus, a, urn. Gtn, nuIHuSi 

Animal, animal, alia, n. 

Blood, aanguia, mis, m. 

Without, sine (gorerna aMa/.)> 

Heart, cor, cordia, n. 

Tree, arbor, ttria,/. 

Fruita (of the earthy a crop), frugea, G. frugum, /. 

» (of treea,) fructua, iis,<> m. 

Field, ager, agri, m. 

In vain, nequidquam, fniatra.^ 

Harvest, mesaia, is, /. 

Praise, laus, laudis, /. 

Easily, • fecile. 

Not yet, • nondum. 

Right, rectus, a, um. 

To till, cultivate, colSre, colu, cult. 

To bear, produce, f Sro, tiUi, latum. 

To deserve, merSri, meritus. 

To deserve well, Ac, of, de (with ablat.) 

To praise, laudare, av, fit. 

To believe, crSdere, credid, credit {dai.y* 

To deceive, declpere, io, decep, decept. 

To behold, adspicere, io, adspex, adapect. 
Selff myself, himself, <&c., in nom., ipse (which stands for all these, the pro 

nouna ego, tu, d^c, not being ex- 
pressed.) 
(Kr ' What ' as a relative = Ihai which ; those {things) which. 

Exercise 5. 

34. No animals, which have hlood, can he without a heart. 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. Both you and P have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. (He) who does not till 
his field, in vain hopes for^^ a harvest. He says that he has nol^ 
been deceived. I shall not easily believe Balbus^ Balbus has 



■ Pructta arboribus, frugea nascuntur in agrls. But this la only true of 
fruge$; and of fruetusy as oppoaed to frugea. Fructua is the general name for 
woducey and may be spoken of land as well as of trees ; and in poetry we find 
frugHbua (Columella's poem on Gardpning), and fruge (Hor.) of the fruit of 
treea. 

^ Nequidquam (to no purpoae, in vain)^ so far as nothing has resulted from e 
Cin^ done :fruatra (in vain)^ of a person who has not attained his purpofie D 



h 6. 85^-88.] INFINITIVE USED SUBSTANTIVELY. *<i^ 

deserved well of me. The business which you promised U 
finUhf* has not yet been finished.^ I have planted a tree, Um 
fruit of which I shsll myself never^ behold. He is pretending to 
have Jimshed* the bisiness to his satisfaction J 



§ 6. Infinitive used substantively, 

85. (a) Sometimes an infinitive moody or a sentence^ is the noml- 

native case to a verb ; and sometimes it is used as tho subsUmUvo 

to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 

in this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the nominatiye to a yvrb, it gen 
erally JblloiM it in English, and the pronoun *U* stands as its repra 
sentative before the verb; — as, "it is sweet to hear." 
Of course this *i<' is not to be translated into Latin. 

36. (h) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
often find u2* quod or qua res. (Here id and res are in apposi- 
fu»n to the former sentence.) 

37. (a) Turpe eet mentiriy It is di^raceful to He. 

{b) Mults civitates, a Cyro defecerunt ; qua res multo> 
rum bellorum causa fuit. Many states revolted from 
Cyrus, a circumstance which was the cause of mimy 
wars. 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod difiicilius putatur, sapientius tulh 
secundam quam bdversam fortunam, Timoleon^ whioh 
is thought more difficulty bore a prosperous mor€ wisely 
than an adverse fortune. 

38. VOCABUIARY (). 

Pleasant, jucundus, a, um. 

Duty, officium, i, n. 

Against, contra, (goy. accuM.) 

Promise, promissum, i, n. 

Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 

Easy facilis, is, e. 



* invert these clauses : that is, put the relative clause first. 

• The use of id ^uod for quod only, adds emphasis to tne relat cl»iap> « which 
Jk«A generaUy precedes the principal clause, or is Inserted in it 



88 INFUIITIVE USED SUBSTAN^lVKLJf. [§6. 39 

One thing--another, aliad-^aliud. 

Man, htfmo, hommis ; vir, virl.« 

To keep, eervare, ay, at. 

Revilei maledicerCi diz, diet (dot,). 

To accuse, accus&re, av, it. 

To break one's word, fidem falllSre; failure, f^felli,' (alsom 

deceiye, beguile. 
To keep one'i word, fidem praestare; praestare, prsestiti* 

praestitum, et prestatum. 
To lie, mentiri, mentltus. 

To utter many falsehoods, multa mentiri. 

It Is a breach of duty, contra officium, (it is against duty.) 

[C. VIII.] * jPor' before a substantive or pronoun followed by 
the infin.y is not to be translated. The construction 
is the ace, with £n/In.* 

1 1 is a sin J -^ ^ ^^ "®^ ^ ^^ ^^' parents. 

i thai a boy should not obey his parents. 

Exercise 6. 

89. It is pleasant to be praised. It is a breach of duty not tc 
keep promises. It is a breach of duty to praise what {plur.) ia 
disgraceful. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(37, c) all' good men do. I hear that vou are going to keep your 
word. It is disgraceful to break one's word. It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. It is certain that Balbus has deserved 
well of me. It is a breach of duty to lie. Both you and Balbus 
have uttered many falsehcods. It is disgraceful to banish the 
good and wise. It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me.*' It is a breach of duty for a man to revile men. I have 
praised, not blamed you (note*, p. 17). 



' Homo is the general term for maUj i e. for a human beings distiaguisheJ 
from other liying creatures. Ftr is man as distinguished from tpoman. Homo 
is often used eoniemptuoualy : vir, respectfully i a man with a manly character. 

7 Distinction between^o^ and dccipio: 

NvMfallerUis culpd saepissime/oZ^or ; 

At quum decipiar, cuXpam acceptor habebit. 

* Cic has prcestaturua. 

*■ But we shall see below that if ^/or* follows immediately after *lf u, it must 
be translated by the frtnitivc. ' R is for a rich man to do so and so;' aivitit 
est. &c 



> 7. 40-44.] THE RELATIVE. 2\i 

§ 7. Relative continued. (Fundamental Rule for Ihe employ* 
ment of subjimctive tenses.) 

Wherever dependent verba are used in the subjunctive, the foUowinf 
is the fundamental rule for the use of the teneee, 

40. (KrThe invperfect and ^pluperfect of the subjunctive are 
ilie regular attendants of the past tenses of the indicative. 

But — ^the perfect definite^ (or perfect with ' have*) is con- 
sidered a present tense. 

Hence the present, future, and perfect with 'Aave* are followed by the 
preeentf or (for a completed action) the perfect of the subjunctive.* 

OCT^ Tm future perfect is not a subjunctive tense. 
41. The only future subjunctive is tHb part, in nu with «m, et^em, Aa 

But where we use a future in a dependent sentence, the Romans often 
used tho present or imperfect subjunctive. 

{On some English Relative forms,) 

42. * Thai^ is often a relative pronoun. 

(Especially after tuperlativea ; the interrogative who; theeames and 
when both peraone and thingt are meant.) 

43. (a) * As^ is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 

The relative *€u^ must be translated by qui after idem: by <luali^^ 
quantuB^ quoty after to/w, tantu§t tot, respectively. 

44. (1) * BtU^ is often, in effect, a relative pronoun, wheii h 
follovirs universal negatives^ as nemo, nullus, nihil. 

(2) The relative * huf is to be translated by quin with the 
subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When 'hut* might be substituted for a relative nvith 
not, the relative and not may be translated by quin;* 
if the relative is in the nom. (or even ace.) case. 

b Tho perfect deJbiUe is used of actions done in some apace of timtf a part ol 



r Present subj. 
} Perfect subj. (for a 
(completed action) 
r Imperfect subj. 
\ Pluperfect subj. (for on 
1 action completed heton 
\ the time spoken of). 
* With other cases than the nominative and aceuaative. the use o£therelcSiif 



vh'.ch is sUU present. 




« Thus then the 




Present ^ 


1 


Future 


> are followed by the 


Perfect with *fuiv^: 


\ 


Imperfect ^ 




Perfect 1 


are followed by the 


Pluperfect ! 





30 aELATIVB CONTINUED. [§ 7. 45, 45 

[C ex.] 13r 'ii«' and * &tc/ ' are often (in effect) rcUUhes. 

[C. z.] O" * Su/di^ in English is often used where nze Is meant ratnei 
than qiuUUy, * Sudir-~<u^ should then be transiflted into Latin by tarUtu 
— quanhui not toHt—qualiB, 

15. (a) Ta/t« est, quaUs semper full, He is such as he ha* 
ever been, 
{h) Idem est qui semper fuit, He is the same that (or as\ 

he has ever been, 
(c) Nemo est, quin* te dementem putet. There is no one 
but thinks you mad (or, who does not think you 
mad), 
46. Vocabulary 7. 

The same, Idem, eSdem, idem ; gen. ejusdem, ^c 

Rule, regula, ae,/. 

Expediency, utilitas, Stis,/. 

Expedient, utills, is, e. 

Honor, the honorable, ) honestas, Ws ,/. 

honorable condu^ t, > 

Nobody, no one, nSmo, inis ; nemo = ne homu. 

To think, deem, putare, ay, at. 

This, hie, hssc, hoc : g. hujus, Ac. 

That, ille, ilia, illud ; g. ilHus, Ac. 

Nearly, fgre. 

Another, alius, a, ud ; g. alius, D. alii, Ac. 

Never, nunquam, 

Before, antea. 

To be able, can, posse, pbtui.r 

Wave, fluctus, fls, m. (See. 33.) 

ia) Sunt qui putent (Obs. avbj, after * sunt qu^ ) there are some uho think 

Exercise 7. 

[C XI.] 0» * TTuUj when it stands for a substantive which has been 
expressed in the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

fir The Imperfect and Pluperfect of the Subjunct, are the regular at- 
tendants of the poet tenses of the Indicative. 



wilh nan la commonly preferred. Z When <pii rum mutt be used will be ex 
pkiued below. 

• Quin is 9UI ns(^tU non), . The demonstr. pronoun (which is the real 
!iom.) is sometimes expressed : as In 88, (a). 

' This verb is compounded of an old adj. potis^ neut. po^e, with sum, *Pot? 
IS prefixed to the tensos of vuth, ts being changed into m, and pot-esse, pot- 
i9sem shortened into posse, possem (posses, Ac). The perfect tenses regulai 
from txUui ( ^.potiafui). No impcralt, : tho part, votme is used as an odiectiva 



} 8« 47-^1.] RELATIVE CONTINUBO. 81 

47. This is the same as that. The rule of expediency is the 
uame asthat^^' of honour. This is nearly the same as anothei 
thing. You are such as I have always thought you. There ia 
nobody hut knows, that the Gauls were conquered by Casar. 
There Is no onp vho does not (45, c) understand, that you arc 
pretending. There is no one hut knows that the past (23, Obs. 1,) 
cannot be changed. There is no one but knows, that these things 
are contrary to each other. Both you and I are such as we have 
ever been. The waves were such^'^^as I had never seen before. 

^There are some who think you mad (46, a). There were 

some who blamed me. 



§ 8. ReUxtxte continued. 

48. (a, li) When the relative connects (by means of to he or ti 
verb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different genders, &c. 
it generally agrees with the latter, rather than with its ante- 
cedent. * 

(This is the rule; agreement with the antecedent the exception, 
Z. K., Ac) 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign word, the 
relative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)c 

(Jovis Stella, qtue ifoi&mf dicitur.) 

50. (a) DomidUa conjuncta, quas urhes dicimus, Contiguous 

dwellings, which we caU cities, 
(h) ThehcB, quod Boeotise caput est, Thehes, which is the 
capital of Baoiia* 

51. Vocabulary 8. 

Glory, gloria, ae,/. 

Honorable, hOnestus, a, nm. 

Star Stella, ae ; astrum, i, whicn is properly 

a Greek word ; and sfdus, eris, n, a 



9 KrUger approves of ZumpPe rule ; but thinks that we cannot go beyond 
VuM in deiermining when agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremx says : " videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre 
ti ad Tocabvl'UM respiciunt ; sin vero ad rem^ ad consequens." But Kruger 
jhows that even if this should explain Cicero's practice, it is obviously a' 
TmrUn.e nlth that of other writAra. 



82 EKLATIVR CONTINUBD. [§ 9. 52, 55 

constellation, and tlsOjOne of the grear 
heayenly luminaries, e. g. the sun 
the moon, Sirius, Ac, 

Perpetual, !a8ting scmpiternus, a, um. 

Fire, ignis, is, m. 

Island, instlla, ae,/. 

Sea, mXre, is, n. 

Ocean; oceanus, i, m. 

As it vrere. quasi. 

The woridj orbis teme, or terraruit , orbis, ISj m. 

Head, capital city, cSput, itis, n. 

To reject. repudiare, av, 51. 

To admire, wonder at, admirari, admiratus. 

To be washed. circumfundi, clrcumfusus (literally, to 

be poured around ; and either the 
idand or^ea is said circumfundi). 

To inhabit, incoiere, incolu, incult. 

To call (in sense of naming), \ocare,b appellare, nominarc, ay, at. 

Exercise B. 

62. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' of 
true' virtue {Gen. before fructiis). He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (pL) call ocean. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were,! which we call the world. There is nobody huf^ thinks 
Rome the capital' of the world.>^ There is no one hut thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well of us. ^There are some who 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative continued, — Relative with superlative : ** The 
first who — " 

53. (a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with it, the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 

h Tocore, appellart^ nominare are all to ea!l; but vocare has, beside thU^ tho 
meaning of to eaUs summon ; appellare^ that of appealing to^ of eaUing to foi 
kid ; nominarey that of namiTigy in the sense of appointing or electing, 

i Quasi should dtand between great and island. 

k Orbis terrarum^ rather than terrcBf when ihere is a decided refereDB* to 
offtsr lands. 

* The same rule holds gooa of other a4jectiyes and of apposiHom. 



^ 9. 54-57.] RELATIVE CONTINUED. ^-i 

54. (b) To express "the Jirsi person who did a thing" the 
Komans did not use a relative sentence^ but made primus agree 
with the nominative of the- principal verb. 

55. (a) Volsci civitatem, qtjuim habebant optimam, perdideruni, 

TheVolsci lost the best city they had. 
(7) Primus mala nostra sensity He was the first person who 
perceived our evils. 
Eng, He was the first idHo did this : (or,) He was !he Jlrti k 

do tfUB. 

Lot, He the Jirst did this. 

56. Vocabulary 9. g 

Faithful, fidelis, is, e. 

Slave, servus, i, m. 

Gk)d, Deu8,i i, m, et,/. 

Fire \ =: conflagration), incendium, 1, n. 

To help, aper8oninperplexity,«&c., subvSnlre, ven, vent"^ {cUU. of pcrsoni 

To lose, amittSre, amis, amiss ; perdcre,^ pe; 

did, perdit. 
An opportunity, occaslo, Snis,/. 

To lose an opportunity, occasionem amittSre. 

Now = already, jam. 

Suck is your temperance ( qu8D tua est temperantia, 
With your uaual tem-} quies temperantiE,« 
perance { pro tuli temperantia. 

Asfzr ae IknaWy quod sciam. 

Exercise 9. 

57. He was the first who promised to help^ me. They will 
l(.«se the best thing they have. I will send the most faithful slave 
I have. He was the first who denied that there are' gods. The 
fire is such'®* as 1 have never seen before. The constellations 
are the same, that they have ever been. He was the first who 
undertook to finish' the business. I hope that you, such is your 
temperance, are already well. No one, as far as I know, has 



1 Deus, V. Dtu8, Plur. {Dei), Dii, Dt, Dat. {DeiM\ DiU^ Uia. 

^ lliat is, toamu under a thing; i. e. to support it. 

n AmUtere is simply to lose. Perdere is to lose actively ; i. e. by some exer- 
%ion qf on^s own toiU^ <&c. Hence perdere is often to destroy, AcHoi perd<x 
wtBswi amittere possum. 

<» Or, cujus es temperant'ee. 



84 UT, NE. [§ 10. 53-^0 

aaid this. Sestius was not coine,p as far <is 1 know. I Kave 
lost no opportunity, as far as I imcw.— There are some wlin 
have lost the opportunity (46, a). 



} 10. Ut, Ne expressing a purpose. 

bS, (a) ' That* followed by may or migJU expresses a purpost^ 
and must be translSted by tU with the subjunctive. 
(h) * Thai' followed .by * not,' or any negative word (tlie 
verb having may or m^ht for its auxiliary), must be 
translated by nS with the subjunctive. 

59. VOCABULAKY 10. 

It is all over with, actum est de (with the ablat.). 

News of the town, res urbanae. 

To send or write news, perscrib^re, scrips, script, = to write 

fully. 

Courtesy, humanitas, atls, f. 

Courageously, fortiter. 

Virtuously, honorably, honeste. 

To cry out, clamare, av, at. 

To live, vivBre, vix, vict. 

To die, mori, ior, mortuus. 

To obey, pargre, paru, partt {dat.). 

To make the same promise, idem polliceri. 

60. (a) Multi alios laudant, lU ab illis laudentur, Many men 

praise others, that they may be praised by them, 
(b) GalllnsB avesque reliquee pennis fovent puUos n^ 
frigore ladantur, Hens and other hirds cherish their 
young with their feathers, that they may not be hurt 
by the cold. 
[C. XIII.] OCT * To' is omitted after many verbs, which llius 
seem^ to govern two accusatives. 



* C. XXI.] 13* IrUran^Uice verbs of motion often form their peifed acHp- 
w\lh ^am,* not *have,* Thus, am comcy wob comty are the per/ec^ and fhiytr 
fttd active (respectively). 
' Such v»irbs are : givCf vouchaafe^ assign^ grants tend. 



^13. 61-66.] UT. quo. NB. 8& 

When a verb geeiM to govern two accusatives, try wheUier you eftO> 
not put in to^ before one of them. 

Exercise 10. 

61. That you may be able to die courageously, obey' the lawt 
of virtue. He was pretending to be mad^* that he might not be 
banished. lie cries out, that it is all over with the army. You 
f romised that you would send me all the news of the town. That 
you may die courageously', live virtuously [p. 14, 15, (J)]. He 
praises' Caius, that he may himself be praised by Caius. He will 
praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. No one, as fat 
M / knowj^^ had praised' Balbus, that he might himself be praised 
by Balbus. You, such is your courtesy y^ promised to finish* the 
business. You, with your ustuil courtesy,* made me the same pro- 
TOMe" as before. ^There were some who laughed. 



^ 10. Ut expressing a consequence. Quo. Nfi prohibittve. 

62. (a) * That ' after such, so, &c. must be translated by ' kI ' 
\»'ith the subjunctive. 

After these words, *lhai* does not express a purpose^ but a conn- 
qiunet; and the English verb will not have * may ' or ^ might * with it. 

63. (&) ' Thaiy* when the sentence heis a comparative in it, is 
^jranslated by quo; which is equivalent to trf co (* that by this ')• 

64. * Not* in proMhUioM is n& 

65. (c) * Not ' therefore with the imperative, or subjunctive used 

wiperatively, must be translated by ne. 

Obs. fjlr 7^ tubjunetwe pretetU i§ more commonly used than i\i 
vmpcTotivCm 

66. {d) * As ' before the infin., and after so, such, must be 
translated by ut.* 

Except in this idiom (where *as* expiesses a conseqiurtce conceived 
as resulting on a particular supposition), u/, *a«,' goes with the 
Indicatioe. 



* '* He ?Rve him a penny." What did he give 1 to v>hom ? 

* It wiU be seen afterwards, that qvi{=:ztUUt)ia generally uised in pentencei 
cf this k^nd I also that *a« not to . . . &c.' after a negative sentence is guin, 66 



80 UT. QUO. NE. [§11.07-70 

07. 0^ No ut or n6 goes mih the infinitive. 

08. (a) Tanta vis probitatis est, ui earn vel in hoste diligamu^ 

TJie power of integrity is so great, that we love ti 
even in an enemy. 
{b) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, quo sit studiosior, i 
think that some thing should he given to the physician^ 
that he may he the more attentive. 

(c) N6 multa discas, sed multum, Do not learn many 

things f hut much. 

(d) Nemo tam potens est, ut omnia quae velit ef&cere possU, 

Nobody is so powerful as to be able io perform all h€ 

wishes. 
89. Vocabulary 11. 

Daily, quotldie, indies, or in dies.t 

Even mind, resignation, aequus animus. 

Young, jiivenis, junior = juvenior. 

Age, time of life, aetas, atis,/. 

About, . de (goYems ablat.). 
Agricultural operations or affairs, res rusticae. 

Of Bucli a kind, ejusmbdi. 

Wind, ventus, i. m. 

Season, tempestas, atis,/. 

Multitude, multitudo, inis,/. 

To meditate, meditation, meditari, meditatus. 

To leave, relinquCre, reliqu, relict. 

To learn, discSre, didic 

To appear, seem, videri, visus. 

To goyem = moderate, limit, moderari, atus {accua.). 

To number, numerare, av, at. 

Exercise 11. 

0. Meditate upon''^ this daily, .that you may leave life with 
an even mind. He told many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
might appear younger (than he is). Do not learn many things, 



* From quot dUa {as many day§ aa there are) ; compare the Greek hariftipat. h* 
dies {daily) =: day c^ter day, day by day ; when, that Is, we speak of a thing 
increasing or diminishing daily* In * in dies,* therefore, or in dies aingulos,^ 
each da/ is considered as a term of a progressive series. Quotidie is ' eceri 
dayi daily,* in both senses ; either, that is, when the aimple repetiticn of an 
action is to be expressed, or its repetition combined wUh, progreaaiDe incrtui 
ir daereaaa. 



^ 12. 7 1-77. J UT WITH THK SUBJUNCTIVE. 8*1 

but useful tilings. He spoke much (23, 1,) that he might be 
ihought wise. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that the 
winds and seasons govern them." I know that my father does not 
learn many things, but much. I will live virtuously, that I may 
die the more courageously.* He lived virtuously, that he might 
leave life with the greater resignation. The multitude of stars is 

•uch^'^ that they cannot be numbered. There are some wlw 

nromise to help me. 



§ 12. English Infinitive translated hy ' ut ' with the subjunctive. 

71. 0:^The Infin. never expresses a purpose in prose Latin. 

72. (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may be 
•ranslated by tU with the subjunctive. 

73. Whenever the English infinitive may be turned into in order ifuxi^ oi 
thatf with may or migfU, it is to b6 translated by ut with the wbjunctive, 

74 Thus, " / am come to see you" =: " I am come in order that 1 ma^ 

see you." Here my seeing you is obviously the purpose of my coming. 
But in many verbs this relation of the purpoee is more obscure. 

For instance — 
I advise > fo rfo it — i^ advise or exhort you, in ordtr 

I exhort S c that you may do it 

'^* \ youtodoit= SI a^, or htg yoxi, in order tfuU y^^n 
I heg^ <&c. 5 C may do it. 

I ammand you to do it = \^ command jou, in order tfuU you 

< may do it. 
X strive to do It = I strive in order that I may do it. 
75. By < 11/ * transh '.8 infiniti ve 

With askf command^ admse, and ^rvte. 

But never be this rule forgot, 

Put *n«* for *tt<* when there's a 'n<rf.* 

76 But of verbs signifying ' to command,^ jubeo takes ace. and 

iTifin. — [See however note^ 219.] 
77. (a) Romulus, tU ciyium numerura avgeret^ asylum pale- 

fecit, Romulus, to increase the number of his citizens, 

opened an asylum'. 

• Ur'/** is vhe proper pronoun for the third person, when there Is no 
Ustinetion to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no refer 
mce to hestrongty marked. 

* The neuter of the comparative adjective is used for the comparative ad veil 



US ITT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. [^ 12. 7b 

{b) Militibus imperavU^ ut clypeos hastis percuterenif Ht 
oommanded the soldiers to strike their shields Mih 
their spears. 

(c) Bnltarf ut vincam, I mil strive to conquer. 

(d) Magno opera te hortOTi ut hos de philosophic libitiS 

studiose legas^ I earnestly advise you to read aUem^ 
tinely these hooks about philosophy* 

(e) Capram monety ut in pratum descendat^ He advises lA< 

she-goat to come down into the meadow. 

(f) Hoc te rogo, ne* demiitas animum, / beg of you not 

to be disheartened. (Literally, no/ to depress your 
mind,) 
fC, XIV.] When 'that' introduces a consequence, *lhat not * L^ 
ut nouy not ne. 

That-^t jf^'aP-rP-we ne. 

( —^ consequence. . .ut non. 

78. Vocabulary 12. (Verbs followed by ui,) 

1*0 ask, rttgare, av, at. 

To striYe, niti, more commonly eniti, nisus, and 

nixus. 

To advise, suadfire, suas, suas {dot, of person). 

To warn, monere, monu, monit {aoc, of perwn). 

To exhort, hortari, adhortari, tatus. 

To command, impgrare,* Xv, at (do/.). 

To charge or commission, mandare, av, at {dot.). 

To direct, tell, when spoken of > p,„eip8re, io, cep, cept, 

an Instructor. ) 



* For ne,utnelB found with no perceptible difference of meaning. Z. GrotO' 
fend thinks that Cirero uses utnc in the following cases : (1) when the negative 
iocs not so much belong to the tohole clause^ as to a particular part of ii^ eg. 
the verbf or quiSy quid; (2) when a dcTnonstrative pron. or pronominal adxterb It 
expressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without ut, ne would 
stand by a word to which ne is often appended, as non, an. He says that ut nt 
la found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in Plautue, TTereince, (hid, Ac. ; 
buifour times (and that in doubtful passages) In lAvy^ and notataU ia Ccsaar 
and TaeUus, 

V JubefCf to order^ bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of tho 
person haidng a right to order) ; imperaref to command with power; pr^dpere^ 
to direetf from being qualified to do so by superior knowledge ; mandtare, to give 
A charge ^r commiseion to a person ; edicere^ to declare offidaUy as a magistimte 
V publitth a proclamation. 



I 13. 79, 80.] UT WITH THE SCBJUNC7IVB. 3fl 

To order, by a pjocl.mai.on, or)^,^ edix, edict. 

edict, to publish an edict, ) 

To decree, decemCre, crtv, crBI, 

Perseyerance, perseverantia, ae,^. 

Fury, fttror, 5ri8, m. 

Senate, senatus, (is, m. 

Dress, vestltus, {is, m. 

To return, redire' (re and eoX, 
To hold a levy of troops, to levy ) delectum habere. 

troops, ) 

Consul, consul, consiills, m. 

To assist, jtSvare, jQvi, jatum. 

To Buffer, pati, lor, passus. 

To take by storm, per vim expugnare. 

By letter, per literas. 

Exercise 12. 

79. I ask you to do this. I asked you to do this, Strive (c 
assist me. He is striving to govern the winds and seasons. Ho 
warned Ceesar not to heUeve the Gauls. Do not believe the Gauls. 
Do not lie. Religion warns men not to lie. It is certain, that 
ihe boy is striving to learn, I will exhort the boy to learn. We 
know that virtue and vice are contrary to each other. He pub- 
iished-an-edict, that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 
He had charged Trebonius by letter not to suffer Marseilles' to 
be taken by storm. His perseverance is as great as^^ his fury. 
The Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy troops. — ^There 
are some who lie. 



^13. Ut, &c. continued. 

• 80. {a) In sentences where ' ut ' should be used (to express a 
purpose), if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the affirma 
live pronoun or adverb is used. Thus — 



> e^, tri (n generally in the compounds), Itum. Pres., eo, tf,t^; fmtftf, UiM^ 
ntnl. Imp. ibam. Fut ibo, Imperat. i Subj. pree. earn. Irao. irem. Part 
' tmu^ amtit. Qei eundi, dtc. 
V MassiUa 



10 





irt 


[§ 13. 81-8:* 




not) 


DUt, 


thai nobody, 


ut nemo, 


ne qtas^ 


that nothing, 


ut nihil. 


ne quid, 


that no, 


ut null us, 


ne uUus, 


that never. 


ut nunquam, | 


ne unquam. 



Bl . (6) But if the aenten :e is a comtqiuneey thea ut nemo, Ac, should be wted 
62. (a^ Alexander edixit, tie quia ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 
pingeret, Alexander published an edict, that no other 
person than Apelles shouldpaint him {Purpose), 
(h) Cimon fuit tantd liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis suia 
custodem imposuerit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 
UheraMty, that he never appointed a keeper for his 
gardens (Consequence), 
93. Vocabulary 13. 

It remains, reliquum est, restai. 

It follows ; the next thing is, sequitur.t 

That (o/to- reliquum est, restat, > ^ ^^^ ^^^.^^^ 
ofui sequitur,) > 

To desert, desSrCre, s^ru, sert. 

To make this request of you, illud te rogare. 

To leave = go out of, excedSre, cess, cess {oblai r 

City, urbs, urbis, /, . 

Town, oppidum,» i, n. 

First, primum. 

At first. prlmo.* 

For the sake of, causi. 

For my sake, me& causL 

Fear, timor, Sris, m. 

Unwilling, invltus. a, um. 

Glad, joyful, laetus, a, um. 

(Lot.) He did It unwiUmg ; glad; jcyfrd, 
(Eng,) He did it untpilliTighj ; gladly ; Jai/fuUy, 



♦ The use of the perfect aubj. in this example instead of the Ttnpsjf. will be 
explained in another place [418. (a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing the 
ixercises. 

t AbsU ut, *be it far from rru? (as given in the earlier editions), belongs to the 
later poets and Appuleius. Instead of it we should use veUm hoc mbnt; or quod 
VTocul oMi^ inserted parenthetically. 

■ " Oppidwn proprie infra urbtm est ;" but all cities and towns came to be 
frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Cromble.) 

* Prima Is sometimes used for ^ first • but not primum for * at first.* C, 



1 14. -^4^8.] tiuiw. 41 

Exercise 13. 

84. Religion warns (us) never to bieak our word. The boj 
strives to learn nothing. I first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your wiU for my sake. The Consuls publish-a. 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city. So great waa 
the fear of all men, that*^' no one Icfl the city. The Senate 
decreed that the Consuls should hold a levy. It remains that 1 
should assist Balbus. There was i^o one but exclaimed, that it 
was all over with the army. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 
T here were some who assisted Balbus. There were some 
who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. It 
follows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 



§ 14. Quin after verbs of doubting, &c. 

85. (a) When 'as not' with the infinitive follows * so' or 

' such ' in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by ' quin ' with 

the subjunctive. 

X^ The sentence before quin is always negative, (An interrogaiiv 
sentence that expects the answer ' nOf* is in eiTect a negative sentence.) 

86. {b) 'But," 'but that,' or 'that,' after verbs of doubting, 
denying, restraining, &c., in negative sentences, must be trans- 
ited by quin, 

87. (c) Afte: negatiye sentences the par^tctpta/»u&«ton/tve governed by a pre- 

position (especially after the verbs mentioned in 86) should be trans- 
lated by qum, with nU>j, 

8t . (a) Cleanthes negat ullum esse cibum tam gravem, quin ia 

die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food 

is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day and a 

night. 

(b) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli, 

It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful to 
deceive than to be deceived, 

(c) Nunquarn adspexit, quin fratrlcldam campeUaret, She 

never saw him without calling him fratricide, 
Vix inhiberi potuit, quin saxa jaceret. He could 
scarcely be prevented from throwing sUmes, 



4v qniN. [) 14. 8<^9*^ 

89. Vocabulary 14. [Of words, &c., followed by quin,'\ 
N^ot to doubt, non dubitare. 

There is no doub% non est dubium (it is not doubtflii) 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest quin. 

I cannot refrain from, temperare mlhi non possum. 

It cannot be denied, negari non potest. 

To leave nothing undone to, <&c. nihil praetermittere quin. 

I am not ignorant, * non ignoro. 

World, mundus, !, m. 

Design, consilium, i, n. 

Sometimes, • interdum. 

Exercise 14. 

90. Who doubts that virtue and vice are contrary to each ot'ier 1 
it cannot he denied that it is disgraceful to lie. Who doubts thcU 
the world was made by design ? I don't doubt that both you and 
Balbus lifted up your hands. Jle never sees Csesar without crying 
out that it is all over with the army. I left nothing undone to 
finiih the business. / cannot but help Balbus. It cannot be 
denied that Caius has had a prosperous voyage, I cannot refrain 
from leaving the city. No one is so good as not sometimes to sin. 

There were some who left the city. I am not ignorant, that 

Caius has lost the opportunity. 



91. Non possiimus, quin alii a nobis dissentiant, recusare. We 

cannot object to others dissenting/row us. 
Minimum abfuit {impers,) Octavianus quin periret, 0&. 
iavianus was very near perishing. {Or, But a little 
more, and Octavianus wovM have perished.) 

92. Vocabulary 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin,) 
Not to object, non recusare.^ 

To be very near, to be within a > minimum abesae (to be used Imper 

Tory little, > sonally). 

Not to be far from, haud multum aoesse, or baud proeu} 

abesse (impersonally). 
To kill, intetficgre, io, Ac, feet 

Of iron, iron-hearted. ferrous, a, unu 

Children, llbSri (plur.). 



b From n and oatua 



^ i 



J 15. 93^97.] 


qUOMUflTS. 


To love, 


amare, iv, <t. 


A letter, 


lltere (plur.). 


Truly. 


vere. 


The Boul, 


animus, 1, m. 


The mind, 


mens, mentis,* / 


Immortal, 


immortalis, is, e. 




Exercise 15. 



48 



03. He was within a Utile of being killed. It cannot be denied 
that It is disgraceful to break one's word. It cannot be denied 
thai duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. I am within a 
very little of being most miserable. No one is so iron-hearted as 
n»yt to love his own children. / cannot but^^ send you a letter 
daily. That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. I will not object to your banishing me. I will, not 
object to your all leaving the city. It cannot be denied that the 
rational-faculty should {debeo) command the heart. It cannot be 
that the mind is not immortal.*' 



§ 15. QuonUnus. 

94. Verbs of hindering are generally followed by ipiomvnus. 
This quo minut (by which the less) = ul eo minut {that theUtBhyU). 

95. With verbs of fearing, ' tliat ' must be translated by, * nc ;' 

' that not ' by ' utJ 

a) * Tlut not may also be translated by * ne rurn^^ which is stronger 
than *vJt, 

96. [C. XV.] After verbs of fearing^ the Eng. JiUure and the participiat 
tubstantive are translated by the pre§ent or impetfect subjunctive with 
vi otni. 

97. (a) Quid obstat quomlnus Caius sit beatus ? What pre- 

vents Caius from being happy ? 

{Ory quid obstat Caio^ quominus sit beatus ?) 



e jlfitmo, the breath of life, the vital principle (common to all living things). 
inim9w^ ^the aoiU,' the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, Ac, *the 
ieartJ Meiu^ the i n telUd u alfaeuliy ; the rational faculty. Hence animus should 
be used for mtnd^ when it means tUspontion^ apirU^ Ac. 

«« Wlii quidobdai (especially when tkeperwn is represented by a pr on. of the 
ftrsi ot 9tcond person), the dot. is generally omitted. Uniesa It be a pron.. i^ 



41 «iUOMiKUSs. J^ 15. 98-100 

[b) J Vereor %e veniat, I fear thai he will come, 

\ Vereor ut veniat, I fear thai he will not come. 

98. {Eng.) What prevents Caios/ront hting happy 1 

(Lai.) What prevents, by whidi Caius should hethtlcBs happy.? 

99 Vocabulary 16. 

(Verbs that may be foHovred oy qwomintu.) 



To prevent, 


obstare, obstit, obstlt {dot,). 


To deter, 


deterrgre, detemi, deterrit 


To hinder. 


impedire, Ivi, itum. 


It is owing to Caius that, 


per Calum stat quominus, Ac. 


To endure, 


sustinfire, tinu, tent. 


To fear. 


verfiri, veritus; timers; melui*re, ino 
tul.« 


Nothing, 


To obey, 


parere, ui itum {dot.). 


To increase. 


augere, aux, auct, trans. ; crescPre cr6v. 




cret, {irUrans,), 


Bv sea and land. 


terr& marique. 



Exercise 16. 

[la quotidie or indies uatd of daily increase or decrease 7J 
100. What prevents us from doing this? Nothing prevents 
you from doing this. Nothing deters a wise man from obeying 
the laws of virtue^. Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. I fear that I shall not endure such*"^ labours. I fear that 
he will not be able to endure such labours. I fear that I shall 
increase your labours. What prevents us from waging war by 
sea and land ? What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you ? Do not pretend to be mad.' It cannot be de- 
nied that vice increases daily. // was otoing to Caius thai we did 
not wage war by sea and land. 



will then stand as nom. to the next verb. After deters Ac, the ace. should be 
^xpresMd^ unless it be a pronoun of the first or second person. 

• Timere, metu6re, vereri, are all used for fear; but (1) if a reverential on 
kumbUfear is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anximufear ol 
a threatening evil, metuere. Mettu is the/car o£ the mind arising from a con* 
Flderation of circumstances and appearances : timor^ the fear that arises from 
the body ; from timidity, (See D. vSreri.) Vereor^ which expresses the least 
degree of actual /ear, should be used to express do/ubt or/«ar about the happen- 
ing of such an event, or the truth of such an opinion. JTormidaref * to dread,' 
of grtai and laeting fear 



i 16, 17. LOi- 106.J INTKRROGATIVB WORUtt. 46 

VI. 

§ 16. InUrrogaiive Sentences. 

101. duestioiis (when interrogatwe pronoun* or adotrhh or.* not joeJ) V9 
generoBy asked in Latin by interrogative particles. 

102. (a) N6 asks simply for information, {h) Num expects 
t^ie answer * no ;* (c) nonnS^ the answei* * yes.' 

103. NS is endUie; that is, always appended to a word, and written as Its 
UsiayliabU. 

1 04. (a) ScribitnS Caius ? Xr Caiu^ writing ? 

{h) Num putas . . . ? Do you think / ( = you don'l 

think, do you?) 
(c) Nonnd putas • . ? Don't you think ? ( = JKMf do 

think, don't you ?) 
Quid ? nonnS canis simih's est lupo ? TTAo^ ? is nof 

a dos; like a wolf ? 



§17. Interrogative Words. 

105. WAo/ (qub.) Ifoto/ (qui, abl. : with an adjective* 
quam.) How does it happen that ? (qui fit ut . • ? with sub).) 
Wk^? jcur( = cuirei). 
*^*y^ ^ quare' ( = qui re). 
When ? (quando ?) (Quum is never interrogative.) 



Where, 

Whence, 

Whitlier, 



ubi, } C ibi, 

unde, > relatives to < inde, hinc« 
quo, J f eo (hue, illuc). 

Exercise IT. 



106. Have not the good and wise been banished? Are ucn 
virtue and vice contrary to each other ? Do men govern the 



t Quote [wherefore) is only used when the cauee is decidedly asked : when, 
'haX is. ah anuwer ia required. Cur is used whether an answer is required or 
tat : hence it is the proper word in erpoehdatory and objurgatory sentences 



16 DEPENDENT QUESTIONS. [§ 18. 107-1 15 

winds ar*a seasons ? [No.] Shall we not all aie ? Was not the 
world made by design ? Do we not owe very much to our parents 1 
Was it not owing to you that we did not leave the city ? Was 
not Caius within a very UuU of being killed ?«* Were not the 
waves such**^ as you had never seen before ? Whence do you 
come ? (or, Where do you come /rom ?) Did all promise to hel|»" 
you ? [No.] Did he not promise unwillingly to finish the busi- 
ness ? Do we not all hope to live* a long while ? Has he not 
finished the business satisfactorily P There are some who**' 
deny that Caius has finished the business. There were some 
who reviled me. 



§ 18. Dependent Questions. 

1 07* A dependaU question is one that is connected with a preceding word 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent questions ./o2Zoi0 and depend on such words as to ask. 
doubtf know, or not ktuno^ examine, try, Ac. 

109. (a) (b) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be in 

the subjunctive mood. 

UO. In English, dependent questions are asked by whether ; or by biter- 
rogative pronowu and adverbe, 

111. Since tohcU and 10^ are also reUUivee, but the relative is in Latin a 
different pronoun, care must be taken to use quit, quid, (not qui, quod\ 
in dependent questions. 

112. [C. X7I.] (ttr WhOy what, which, are often dependent 

interrogatives, especially after verbs of asJdng, 
knowing, doubting, dec. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
accuBotive to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusaUve sentence must be in the sub 
j motive mood. 

115. (a) Dubito,nM»i« id tibi suadere deheam, Z^cit^^ whethei 

I ought to give you that advice. 



f 06f. In a dependent sentence, num is * whether,* and does not.pfHressaril) 
Imply that vhe answer 'tw* is expe( ted. If, however, the answer *»w* ts tx- 
peetod, num should be used, not ne. 



) 19. 116*119.] DOUBLE QUESTI0N3. 47 

{h) QusBsieras ex me^ ncnne putarem, dec, You \iid in- 

qyired of me whether I did not think, dec. 
(c) QvU ea ? — ^Nescio, qxds sis. 

116. Vocabulary 17. 

To inquire, • qusBrSre, quaesiVy qussTt. 

Of (after inquire), ex (with a6^.)* 

To say, dlcSre, dix, iict. 

Well =s rightly, recte. 

Dog, canis, is, com, gend. 

Like, similis, is, e {dot,). 

Wol^ litpus, i, m. 

1 don't know whether, I almost > baud scio an, or neacio an (vi£& ml" 

think, I am not sure that— not, ) junct.). 
Dishonourably. turplter. 

Exercise 18. 

117. Where do you come from? I will ask him where he 
cunes from. Ought I to do this ? I doubt whether I ought to dc 
this. He asked whether a dog was not very like a wolf. 1 
donH know tohether he has not said well. He said that he did 
not^ know.^^ Balbus has not come f as far as Iknow.^^ Is it not 
better to die than to live dishonourably 1 I will leave nothing un- 
done to finish^' the business to your satisfaction.* I will ask (him) 
how great the waves ware. Who does not know how delightful 
It is to be praised by the good ? I will inquire of Balbus how 
many there were. There are some who"' have inouired of 
Balbos. 



§ 19. Double Questions. Use of ' an ' in single questions. 

118. (a) (h) In double questions ^ whether^ is to be translated 

oy utrum, num^ or the appended ne; 'or* by an. 

Num in ^red questions is only to be used when the answer ' na ' is 
expected. 

119. (c) {d) (e) But in dependent questions 'whether^ is 
often untranslated, and ' or ' translated by an, anne, or the ap- 
pended ne. 



43 DOUBLE QUESTIONS. [^ ^^' 120-122 

I3>. (/) An is often found before single questions, but this was at leafit 
n3t a common practice with Cicero, &c When an is so used, there is 
always an ellipse of the other possibilUy, which may generally be sup- 
plied without difficulty. 

(a) The supposition involved in the question is often dbvumaly abmrd; 
so that assent is really demanded to the suppressed altematwe. Tlio 
force of such a question may often be given in English by * then.' 

{0) This use of ^on' is often found in replies: between which and the 
preceding statement an expression of assent or dissent must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in haud seio, 
or nescio an ; dubito an ; ineertvm est an ; qxuero an ; consido an sforsi- 
tan (fors sit an), Ac. {Hartungy Partikellehre, ii. 190.) 

^^ < Or * in questions Is to be translated by on or n« ; never by aui in a 
proper double question; when, that is, one question is to be answered in 
the affirmative, the other in the negative. 

i21. (a) Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? Is that your 

fault or ours ? 

Qi) Permultum interest, utrum perturbatione aliqui animi 
an consulto et cogitato fiat injuria, It makes a very 
great difference whether an injury is done from 
some perturbation of mind, or deliberately and pur- 
posely, 

{c) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incerturn, 
Whether the number of the stars is even or oddy is 
uncertain. 

(d) Quaeritur unusne eit mundus an plures. It is a que^- 

tion whether there is one world or more. 

(e) Servi liberinc sint quid refert ? What does it sign^jf 

whether they are slaves or free ? 
{f) An*' turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) ? Is {passion^ 
ateness) useful even then ? [Is it not then preju- 
dicial ?] 

122. Vocabulary 18. 

It makes a very great difference, permultum interest. 
What difference is there ? what > 

difference does It make t \ <!»W !"««"« ^ 



• In the following passage tiie suppressed alternative is so obvious, that w 
night introduce the question by * or.- Cur misereare potius quam feras opem. 
H id facere possis? an sine misericordiS liberales esse nrn possumus? Vliy 
fiotdd you pity^ rather than assist them if you can 7 Or, » it impossiblefor w to 
o€ liberal witfumt piiyingf 



^ 20. 128, 124.] MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. 49 

There is no difTerence, nihil interest. 

Beasts (in their wild state), tSrm. 

To drink, bibere, bib, Mbit 

Wine, Tinum, i, n. 

Water, aqua, s, /. 

Deatli, mors, mortis, /. 

Sleep, somnus, i, m. 

Beginning, initium, i, n. 

Another = a second, one more, alter, altera, alteram, Qtn. altenus, Ac 

Or not (often without a verb, as) ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^„n^,^ ^,^^,y ^ ^^^^ 



the second member of a dou- 
ble question). 



■i 



necneb m indire^ quutum». 
Exercise 19. 



123. What diiference does it make whetlier you driuk wine or 
«vater ? Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
IS uncertain. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
beasts ? Is death an eternal' sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. Whether the Romans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 



§ 20. How to translate vcoiyj might ; can, could, 6cc., when the^ 
are principal verbs, 

124. May ; perf. "Migwt (permission). Licetj'i it is permitted* 



b By neene the questions are joined copuZo/ivefy, by an non adversatwefy. In 
neene therefore the question is made, as it were, one; and no opinion of the 
^>eaker's is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In cat non the notions 
are oppoaed to each other, either avnvply^ or so that it is implied that the one is 
mare probable than the other (JETofuf).— The verb is more frequently repeated 
with neene than with annan: the only instance of neene in a direct question is 
Cic. Tnsc. 3) 18- Sunt hcee tita verba, neene? (K. ) Neene generally occurs in 
dependent questions. 

• JEtemue, without beginning or end, * eternal,* SempUemue is 'ever- 
looting/ * perpetual;* * eternal* in a looser sense, without reference to an 
eternity without either beginnxng or end. SempUemue is therefore the right 
word here. 

d Licet, it it permitted, or lawful, by hwmm law (positiye, customary, oi 
traditional): fas est, it ia permitted by dimne law (including the law of 



60 MAY> might; can, could. [§20, 126, lUt 

Prss. (mihi) ire licet, I may go. 

(tUn) ire licet, thou tnayest go. 
dec. 
Pbrf. {miJU) ire licuit, I might have gone. 

(Hbi) ire licuit, thou mighiest have gone. 
dec. 
126. Caw ; perf. Could (power, possihiUty). Possum,* caa 
vn ahle. 

Pees, {ego) facere possum, lean do it, 

(tu) facere potes, thou tanH do it, 
&c. 
Peep, (ego) facere potui, I could .have done it. 

(tu) &cere potuisti, thou couldst have done it 
dec. 

126. Ought; should (du^y, propriety). | ^^beo Vow^fc/. ^ 

Pees, (me) facere oportet^ j ^ "^^^ ^ ^' \ (ego) facere detco. 
( (it) ) 

(te) facere oportet < ^ > (^w) facero debes. 

^ ^ ^ < to (fo (it) ) ^ ^ 



coiucience): concessum est^ U is permitted^ comprehends bodi as a general 
expression. 

* Otj queo : cannotf nequeo (Inf. quiref nequire, like eo), PcMum relates to 
the ability of the doer; queo to the feasibUUy {to him) of the thing to be done. 
PoesuTrif I can do it, if no external hinderances occur : queo , / can do it, becauee 
there are no external hinderances, sufficient to prevent me ; lamina condiiion 
to do it. This is expressed hy saying that poaaum denotes avbjectioey queo objee- 
tite possibility : or (in DoderleMa words) possum quantitative, queo qualitative 
possibility. Doderleln observes : " The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sal- 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo, but {likeguie- 
juam and uUus) only in negative propositions : that Is, only in such as actuall5 
contain a negation, or at least are of a negative character." 

f Neeeeae eat, expreaaea necessity ; oportet, duty or propriety ; opua est, advisa- 
Idleness. Debeo is the corresponding peraonal form to oportet, as tndigeo to oput 
tat. Oportet expresses the moral claim: debeo, the moral obligation of a pir- 
iieular peraon to satisfy that claim. Dtbire is generally supposed to be de-haben^ 
• to have/rom' a person, and therefore to owe it to him. Ddderlein is inclined 
u> refer it with debilia, to Stoi, Sevu, to want. 

s Or, I^umlddoiU) . 



Thau ahmddsf to m. 



.V 



S 20. 127*182.] MAY, MibHT ; can, could. 61 

127. Perf. (me) facere { I ought to have ) , v - , , . 

oportuit^ i dme{U) j («i:o) fa«^re 'Jebui. 

(fe) facere oportuit j JJ^,,'^^) \ ifa) fecere debuisti. 

(a) Or, with the subjunctive goveroed by ' u< ' omitted ; 
{ego) faciam oportet,>» / ought to do (it). 
{tu) facias oportet, thou oughtest to do (it). 

128. 0^ Maf/y might ; can, could ; should, dec, when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxiliary but principal verbs ; 
and must be translated by the proper tenses of licet, possum^ 
oportet, or deheo, dec. 

129. May, mi^ht, are oflen used of events the possibility of 
which is granted by the speaker. May or might is then equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know. 

r may happen, ^ it is to be trans- 

(a) When ' may ' = } may possibly, > lated hy fieri 

^ mayfor anything I know, j potest ut 

(Fieri potest ut fallar, /may be deceived,) 

130. The perf. infin. after a past tense of a verb expressing 
duty, possibility, permission, dec, is generally to be translated by 
the pres. infinitive. 

That Is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing duJfy^ 
Ac, and the pre*, infin* marks the time relatively to that verb. If it is 
meant, tliat the action should haaDebeencompUted before the time spoken 
of; the peif, w^tn. must be used. 

131. [C. xvn.] fi^^May,* *might,^ sometimes mean 'can,' 

* couUy* and must be translated by possum. 
[C. XVIII.] ftCr The petf. infin. must be translated by the 

present infin. after might, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represented as over before the time 

to which might, could, dec, refer. 
When the infin. perfect follows * ought,' ^ ought ' is the perfect. 

132. Vocabulary 19. 

To be the slave of, serrlre, senrlvi, servltum (dai.). 

To spend, or lead, a life, agCre, 8g, act. 

b Legem brevem esse oportet, A law ought to be ehort. 

Me ipsum aviee oportet, non mea, You ought to love me, not merefy lhing% 
•ekmging to mt. 



Vi APPOSITION. [§21. I'AS-lSft 

Vlrtuoua^ honorable, honestus, a, um. 

Chaste, castus, a, um. 

Moral, sanctus, a, um. 

To shed one's blood, profundere, fud, f&s. 

For = in behalf of, pro (governs ablai.). 

Country = country of one's birth, > p^tria ae f. 

01 citizenship, ) ' 

To snatch away, take away, eripgre, enpu, erept 

To take away a man's life, vitam alicui i er?pSre 

Exercise 20 

[N. B. A parenthetical *tfun* in an interrogative sentence is uiied to 
indicate that < an' is to be used.] 

133. May a man be-the-slave-of glory ? [t^o,] Ought we 
not to have obeyed the laws of our country ? WJiat ought I to 
have done? I asked what I ought* to have done? No man 
may take away another's life. It cannot be denied, that he has 
led a very moral' life. Ought he not to have shed his blood for 
his country ? There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 
ful' life. Ought'* we (then) to be the slaves of glory ? Ought' 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? It was owing to you 
that^' my life was not taken away by Caius. 



VII. 
^ 21. Apposition. 

\Zi. When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a sub 
stantive (without a. prepoeition) explaining or describing it, the latter is 
said to be placed in apposUion to the former. ' Alexander the conqtieror 
of Persia.* 

^35. A noun in apposition may be turned into the preeUcate (nom. after the 
verb) of a relative sentence. 

136. (a) A substantive in apposition must agree in case with 

the substantive of which it is spoken. 



t Ob», The person/rom wkom is put in the dot This dot, may be explained 
thus : it is the penon towardt or against whom the action of snatching away 
life is directed. 

k The pluperf. must here be used, for the impetfect would ftx the duty to ltd 
U^e qf asking. 



(*) 



^21.137-142.] APPOSITION. 53 

137. (6) If the substantive of which it is spoken be femmine^ the Jhnk 
farm should be chosen for the substantive in apponiian, whenever 
there is one. 

139. (c) If the principal word be the name of a (atnn,i with 
urbs or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene- 
rally agrees with the apposition instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is th$ ruk^ 
though a rule that is not alway observed.) 
139. {d) The English *a«/ * uhtn^* *for^^ standing with a noun, are often 

omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in appositum, 
)40. {Eng.) The city of Rome. The island fif Cyprus. 
(Lai,) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141. (a) Alexander victor tot regum atque populorum, Alex- 

ander the conqueror of so many kings and nations. 
Usus magister egregius, Experience an admirable 

teacher. 
Philosophia magistra raorum, Philosophy the teacher 

of morals, 

(c) Volsiniiy oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, totum 
concrematum est fulmine, VolsinUy the most wealthy 
town of the Tuscans^ was entirely destroyed (burnt) 
by lightning. 

(d) iEdem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 
cavit, He dedicated as dictator (he temple of Salus 
which he had vowed when consul. 

142. VOCABULART 20. 

To take, cXpSre, lo, cep, capt. 

King, « rex, rdgis, m. 

Philosophy, philosophia, s, /. 

Inventor, inventor, Oris j inventrlx, Icis. 

Teacher, magister, tri i magistra, e. 

Manners, morals, characterj mdres, urn, m. 

Discipline, discipllna, s, /. 

Frugality, frugalitas, SUs, /. 

Parent, * genitor. Oris ; genitnx, Icis. 

Athens, Athenie, Irum, /. 

Branch-of-leaming, doctrine, e, /. 

Maker, causer, effector, Oris ; efiectrix, icis. 



I The name of a people often stands with the substantive orito*, in apposi 
tion to it in the singular; *Carmonen»e»f qua est looge firmissima totius pro 
rinclis cwUa»: C»s. BeU. Civ. ii. 19. 



54 NOMINATXVB AFTBR THE VERB. [§22. 143—1 Itt 

Wifldom, sapientia, e,/. 

Happy, beatus, a, um. 

An old man, senez, aenls, O, plur, aenuiu 

To wish, desire, be willing, velle, vblu, —— 

To blot out, efface, destroy utterly, delere, aeldY dcl6t 

Treaty, fcedus, Crls, n. 

To renew, iCooTire, iv, it. 

Exercise 21. 

143. ApiolsB, a town of the Latins (Loftni), was taken by king 
Tarquinius. Philosophy was the inventor' of laws, the teacher' 
of morals and discipline. Frugality is the parent^ of virtues. It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 
Caius used to call* Athens the inventor" of all branches-of- 
leaming. It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the 
maker of a happy life. I do not desire the same things cls an old 
man, that I desired when a boy (p. 14. 15, h). I have left nothing 
undone to finish*' the business to your satisfaction. It was 
owing to you** that the city of Rome was not destroyed by fire. 
The treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavinium* has been 
renewed. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities 
of Rome and Lavinium ? Ought not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium to have been renewed ? 



^ 22. Nominative after the verb. — Attraction of the predicate. 

144. (a) If the verb esse, &;c. standing after a verb that ia 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. {h) After a verb of wishing, dec.' the accusative of the 
yrommin is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it means 
the same person as the rwm. of the principal verb. 

146. (&) If the ace. is omitted before the vnfin., the noun or parti, 
oiple with the infinitive is attracted, into the nom. case. 



" I^ ' Would* or *tued to* may be considered as signs of the Impa^ 
Dicebat, wnUd oay; tued to toy J) a PiunU. 

• Inter Romam Laviciamque urbea. 
V StudU el daauUrii. 



§2*2. 147-150.] N0Mi:!4ATIVE AFTER THE VERB. 5A 

147. {c) After verbs of declaring, &c.' the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is sometimesy but less commonly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the tii/Cii. 
after a verb of declaring, dec, the adjective or participle is gene- 
rally attracted into the nominative ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the fiU. in rus, esse being omitted. 

1 19. (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, I am accustomed to he (I 
can he) at leisure. 
(h) Vult \ '"' essepnncfpem, ) jj^ ^j^^ ^ j^ ^^ ,^^^ 

( esse pnncepsy ) 

(c) Ait *" esse jwrafum, ) ^^ ^j^^ 

i esse* paratusy^ ) 
Facturos"" pollicentur, They promise to do it. 
1 50 . Vocabulary 21. (Of Apposition- Verhs,'' ) 

To become, to be made, fiSri, factue. 

To turn out, evadere, evis, evas. 

To be named = appointed, nominarl, nominatus. 

Tc be elected or chosen, ellgi, electus. 

To be made (of an appointment ) ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

to an oflace), ) 
To be bom, nasci, natus. 

To be considered, or held, haMri, habitus. 

To seem, appear, yiddri, visus.^ 

To be rendered, reddi, redditua. 

An orator, orator, Oris, m. 



4 Seniiendi et drdarandi, 

' Cicero Is fond of inserting m after vdU, 

■ In Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after /o^eri, <2ic6r«, optnari, 
and similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

t Bentley says : * ait esse paralum * " ne Latinum quidem est ;" which, how- 
ever, Kriiger thinks is too much to say. 

« But the participle of thefut, ace. standing (with the omission of mm) for the 
fui, mfiiu is sometimes atfyracttd, especially in poetry. * Vi$ura et quamvis 
uunquam tperard Ulixen.* Propert. 11. 7. 45. ' Fen/uraque rauco | Ore mlna* 
tur hiems. Stat, Tficb, i. 347. So with other predicates. ' Rctulit Ajax { Ease 
Jovis pronepoB.' * Acceptum refero versibus, eaac noctna,* * Sen»U medios de- 
MpncM in hostes,' &c. (K.) 

* By appontianrverb* are meant the verbs that make no complete predicate; 
xmt require a noun after them, which is rather in appotitian to the subject {tht 
(uim. to verb) than governed by the verb. 

V Th appear must be translated by viderij whei it means to'seem ; by af*vQr 
*«re, when it means to conu into sight ; to be seen ; to be stridaU. 
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A pMt, poeta, 8B, m. 

To be wont, or accustomedi ei^lSre, solitus cum. 

To desire, cupCre, cupiv, cupit. 

To hare rather, malle, malu, 

Rich, dives, divltis. 

To begin, coepisse ; incipSre, c6p, cepi.' 

Troublesome, molestus, a, um (with dot.). 

To ceose,- leave ofij desinere, desii, desit 

Timid, timidus, a, nm. • 

To go on, continue, pergere, perrex, perrect. 

By accident, casu. 

Exercise 22. 

151 . I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. I begin to 
be troublesome to you. Cease to be timid. There is no doubt 
that the boy will turn out an orator. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. No one is bom rich. No one becomes 
good by accident^. Numa Pompilius was made king. It was 
awing to you that^^ I was not made king. He promises to perform* 
the business (omit esse). No one can be happy without virtue. 
There is no doubt, that no man can be happy without virtue. I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one). Many persons can- 
not turn out orators. A poet is bom, not made. Was the world 
made by accident or by design ? 



§ 23. Dative after esse. 

152. (a. h, c. d,) When esse, dec, having the same subject as 
ihe principal verb, follows a verb that governs the dative^ if the 



« Caepi has only the tenses derived from the 'perf. CceptuB att is used for 
Its ptrf, before jxus. infiniticeM. So deaittta eat (ceased)^ ^hough more rarely. 
( Zumpt.) When he adds that the p«/., plupejf.^ jmdfiU. perf. have respectively 
the meanings of the prea,, imperf,^ and aimplt future, I believe him to be mis- 
taken, for : (1) In many passages ccepi has certainly the meaning of the peril 
(2) In many more, I think in all, the Latin idiom requirea one of the perfect^ 
Inhere we should use one of the imperfect tenses. Ccepi is regularly joined only 
vith the infin. : incipio with (in/in, or) a tumn (as its subject or object) : and 
xzpt dwells more on the action begun; incepi gives more prominence to the 
^egitudng that is made, and is altogether more emphatic. (D.) 
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accus. pron. is omitted, the noun ailer esse either remains in the 
8CCUS. or is (more commonly) attracted into the dative,^ 

153. (a) ExpSdit honas esse xfohisy It is expedient for you to be 
good women. 
(h) Licet esse heatisy They may he happy (if they please). 

(c) Medios esse non licet, We niay not be neutral* 

(d) Mihi negUgenti esse non licet," I may not he negligent. 

154 Vocabulary 22. 

(Verbs in the third person governing the dat.^ and often used «'*h a 
sentence as their subject.) 
It Is permitted, licet. 

I have leisure, vacat mihi (but dat, of pronoun gener- 

ally omitted when the person it 
known). 
It is given, iatur, datum etit. 

It is expedient, expCdit. 

It is profitable, prGdest, profuit, &c. 

It is injurious, hurtful, nttcct. 

Negligent, negligens, tis. 

Neutral, medius, a, urti. 

Luxurious, luzuriSsus,^ a, um. 

Exercise 23. 

155. Let us be permitted*' to be miserable. Let us be pei- 
iiiitted to be neutral. There is no doubt that no man may be neu- 
tral. It is injurious to be negligent. There is no doubt that it 
is expedient for all to be good. Many persons doubt what is ex- 
pedient for them. It is not given to all to be wise. It is expe- 
dient for no man to be luxurious. I have no leisure to be luxu- 
rious. It cannot be denied that few have leisure to be luxurious. 
There is no doubt that it is profitable to all to spend a virtuous' 
life. There is no doubt that a wise man would rather be-in-good- 
health' than be rich. There is no doubt that no one becomes 
c;ood by chance. Had you rather be rich, or be-in-good-health ? 



y ITie gen. and ablat. are never attracted in this way. We may not say : 
Interest CiceronU esse doquentis ^ * damnor a nalentt esse hono.^ (K.) 
a • Per quam non licet esse rugligentem* (sc. mihi). (CatuU.) 
* Ar.jectives in dnUy {vL)UntuSf idus^ denote being full of what the root ex 

7109888. 

B Let-it-be-permitted to us. 

3* 
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I asked him whether he had rather be-in-good-health or be wise 
Voa ought not to Kane heen^^ neutral. 



VIII. 
§ 24. The Genitive. 

156. (a) The Romans ofVen used a dependent genUive when* 
we use prepositions ; isiyfor^ withf dsc. 

167. Almost every substantiTe that depends so closely on another as to 
form almost oru notion with it, may in Latin be expressed by the geni- 
tixe^ no matter what preposition we should use in English. 

168. TYiQgcnUive Is joined attribuiiody to Its substantive, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by cat adjecHvCt another for want of an adjective would express 
by the genitive case. Hence — 

159. (b) Where we uae the genitive or the preposition *qf* with a substantive, 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjecUve agree- 
ing with it, an adjective in the neuter is oflen used in Latin, with 
a genitive governed by it. 

(a) These a4jective8 aie indefinite numeralt and demotiMtrative pranounM. 

They are only used as qtuui-eubstanticee (governing the gen,) in the 

noM. and aec. singular. 
(fi) The following are peculiar phrases: id temporis, at that tiau: id 

Btatis, <if that age: quid aetatis 1 of what age 7 

161. (a) Gratia heneficU,* Gratitude for a kindness. Mu- 

Uerum SaJnnarum injuriae, The wrongs done to 
the Sabine women. Luctus JUUy Grief for Ms 
son. Suarum rerum fiducia, Confidence in his 
own affairs. Pyrrhi regis helium, The war with 
king Pyrrhus. 
{b) Res alienaf The affairs of others (or, Other people's 
affairs). Causa regia^ The royal cause ; or, Tlift 



« ' The genitive is aubjectivey when it denotes that which does soroeUiing 
w to which something belongs : it is objective^ when it denotes that which ii 
the object of the feeiing or action spoken of. The objective genitive unuM^ fol- 
ows the noun on which it depends.* (Z.) 
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king's cause. Timor externuSf Fear from wUkmU ; 

fear of foreign enemies. 

(c) Quantum voluptatis, How much pletuure, Aliquid 

temporisy Same time. Nimium temporis. Too 

much time. Multum boni, Much good. Plus boni, 

More good. Quid novi ? (what of new? :sx) 

What new thing ? what news ? 

(Obs. Boni, malif novi, falsi, are used as substantives aftci 

th6s<) neuters.) 



162. Vocabulary 23 
Gratitude, 
Benefit, favour, 
Weight, burden. 
Heavy, 
Light, 

Flight, escape from, 
Labour, 
Remedy, 
Anger, 



gratia, bb,/. 

beneficium, !, n. 

Onus, eris, i^. 

-gravis, is, e. 

levis, is, e. 

fuga, BB,/. 

labor, 5ris, m. 

remedium, i, n. 

ira,8B,/. 
To overpower, (by a violent emo- > ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ 

tion,) ) 

Care, cura, as,/. 

alienus, a, um. 

res, rei,/. 

dlfficiU8,i8,e. 

argentum, i, n. 

aurum, i, n. 

rerum natfira. 

Abderites.* 

emolumentum, i, n. 

emolumentum capSre ; c5p, capt 
( inquit (always following a word or two 
C of the reply). 

misericordia, sb,/. 

pauper, pauperis. 

quid. 

nimium. 

plus.r 



Not one*s own ; of others, 

Affair, 

Difficult, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Nature, 

Of Abdfera, 

Advantage s= profit, gsdn, 

To receive or gain advantage. 

Replies; says he. 

Compassion, pi^y, 

Poor, 

What, 

Too much, 

More, 



* Names from one's no^e Uwn. end in Enbis ; Anus (from towns in a, <c) ; 
Csrs with i (from towns in to, turn) ; as, G, atis (from towns in um). From 
Qruk nouns the adjectives generally end in iua (often with some change of 
root) ; also in f(M, 8^, id/e*; and in auM from a. Those from towns of Qred. 
rrigin, but not in Qre^u, usually end in InuB. (Z.) 

f /Viifi, plurUf only in the nng. Plur. piurts^ plura, G. phtrium^ dc 
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How mneh. quantum. 

Much, multum. 

Nothing, nihil (IndecL ncut tttbti ). 

No time, nihil tempOris. 

Exercise 24. 

168. Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] Is nol 
death an escape from labours ? There is no escape from death. 
Are there not many remedies against anger ? Good men are 
oHen overpowered by compassion for the poor. The care ol 
other people's affairs is difficult^. We all lose too much tinne. 
Is there more silver or gold in nature ? It was owing to you** 
that I did not keep my promises. We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things' courageously. It cannot be de- 
nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 
AntisthSnes was asked what advantage he had received from (ex) 
philosophy. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, * To be able,'« says he, * to converse 
with myself. '•* How much time do we all lose ! It cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time. There were some'^ who 
lost much time. 



J 25. The Genitive continued. (Partitives. Genitivuj Qualitatis.; 

164. A parHtive adjective is one that expresses tome individuals consid* 
ered as pewtt of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore, such as whichy tvtryy each, botk. 
some, ACf with ordinal numerals, comparatives, and superUUices. 

105. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun*in the genitive.^ 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective Is generally the gender of th« 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meant. 

167. {b) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a anmtry of which the 
person is one inhabitant : of course then the a4jective agrees with www 
understood. 

165. (c) Also when a superlative, or solus, &c., governs a gen., 



c Utpossim. 

b Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning frtmi. mU of 
\mcmgai (e, inter, de), instead of by the genitive. 
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and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the 
partitive agrees in gender^ not with the gen.^ but with the other 

169. (d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing with iiy and 

deicrihing a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used attribuHvdi/ or predicatvvdyf as an adjectire, that Is, 
to the substantive, or after the verb to be.) 
If the description be merely numerical^ the genitive only can be naed. 

170. (e) Opus est* (there is need) is followed by an ablative of 
what is needed. The person toho needs must be put in the dative. 

171. (/) After ofpus eaty an English substantive is often translated by apa« 
nr« participU, 

172. (g) But the thing needed is often the ncm, to the verb sum , 
or the ace, before esse, 

C^ In tkie construction the verb sum will agree, of course, witL 
itsnom. 

In the former, it is always in the Vdrd person sing. ; optu being it^ 
real nom, 
1 73. . {Eng.) r I have need of food. 

{LaJt.) J (1) There is a business to me with food {obL without prep.) 
lorVZi \ ^^^ ^" ^ business to me. 

( These things are a business to me. 
The second construction is preferred with neuJter pronouns and ad 
jectives. (Z.) 

174. How many are there of you 7 =: how many are you 1 
There are very many qfyou^ =: you are very many. 
Few of ichom there are, ^ who are few. 

When *qf* with a demonstrative or reiaiive pronoun follows a plu- 
ral numeral or superlative, the numeral often expresses ail who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the same case in spite of ' of '.k 

175. [C. nx.] Jj- ' Ofyou^ ^ofus^ are not to be translated after how many^ 

or other numeralsj when the wh(de party are spoken of. 



i Opus est (U u a task or business). Orotefend, comparing the Greek Ipyop 
IttC Tivost thinks that the ablative originally expressed the means by which the 
Insiness is to be accomplished. Probably opu« esse had, in various construc- 
tions, come to have nearly the meaning of to be necessary or required: and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the ahuaivt 
prevailed. PlofuJtus uses even the accusoHvey as if i< were the object required .* 
the gen. is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
:he abl.y from that being the usual case after verbs of needing, or requiring. 

k Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expresses morr^ 
or no more, than the numeral. 
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When qfut^of you, are omitted, the verb will be of theJirH and sec 

and pers. respectively. 

176. (a) Uter vestrum? Which of you? Alter constiluni. 

One of the consuls. Graecorum oraiorum pr<B9tan 

tissimuSf The best of the Grecian orators. 

(&) Plato totlus GrcRcuE doctissimus, Plato the most learned 

man of all Greece. 
(c) Hordeum est frugum mollissimum, Barley is the softest 

species of com. 
(d\ \ ^^^ ^ummo ingerdo;^ A man of the greatest ability. 
^ ^ ( Vir excellentis ingenu, A man of distinguished ability. 
Ingeiitis magnitudinis serpens, A serpent of immense 

size. 
Classis septuaginta navium^ A fleet of seventy ships, 
(e) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute 
man. Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there 
of words ? 
(/) Properat'/'^ opus est, // ts necessary to make haste, 
{g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus sunt, 
Of some things toe have need of a great many 
examples, 
ill. Vocabulary 24. 

Which (of two) uter, utra, utrum; g. utrius 

Each (do.), uterque ; g. utriusque. 

Anotner ; one (of two things), a > ^^^ ^^^ ^j^^„ ^ g rdistlns. 
second ; one more, > 



1 According to the German grammarians, the gen. denotes a permammtf the 
f6L a temporary state. Orotefend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent quality, penetrating the whole being, and making the thing 
what it is : whereas the abl. is used of any part or appendage of the tiling spo- 
ken of; and only so far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
over, may be accidental and temporary. To Mtablish this he quotes : " Murena 
mediocri ingenw^ sed magna studio rerum veterum, multis vnduMtriae et itu^ 
laboria fuit." * Murena showed but moderate talents, though a great zeal foi 
antiquarian pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance eonstUuted hie ekou^ 
oOer.^ Why not as well or better, *He ehmoed great industry and persever- 
ance; but liis mind was {essenHaUy, and, permanently) one of little power, 
though with a great fondness for anUquity V Was his ingeniiim (the vtrbom 
>>wer of his mind) a less permanent quality than his industria? Ztanpt says * 
With eMe, Cicero seems to prefer the ablJ 

n Prvperarc Is used of a praiseworthy Haste for the attainment of Eipuirjmei 
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Of Miletus, 


MUesios (162, e). 


Greek, 


Gnecus, I, m. 


Rnwuff^ 


Romanus, i, m. 


To predict, foreieU. 


predicSre, diz, diet 


EoUpw, 


defectio, Onis,/. 


Sun, 


sol, sOUs, m. 


Body, 


corpus, corpiiris, fi. 


Food, meat, 


cibus, i, m. 


Drinking, diink. 


potio, Onis, /. 


Serpent, 


serpens, entis, eom^gend. 


Immense, 


ingens, ingentis. 


Sixe, 


magnitudo, inis,/. 


Lemnos, 


I^mnos," 1,/. 


To find, discover. 


invenire, vfin, vent? itopartre. :tUit 




rcpert.* 


Custom, 


consuetude, i:iis,/. 


Nature (i. e. a man's nature), 


natura, ae,/. 


Money, 


(often argentum, i, n. silver). 


To draw away, 


avttcare, av, St. 


Connection, 


conjunctio, Onis,/. 



Honour (i.e. probity, trustworthi- > ^j^^g gj y. • 

ness), S 

{ making haste, ^ properato. 
There ie need qf\ deliberation, > consulto. 

( prompt execution, ) mature facto. 

Exercise 25. 

178. One of them was a Greek, the other a Roman. Thalesi* 
of Miletus was the first of the Greeks who' predicted an eclipse 
of the sun. I did the same when (139) consul. He says (oiti) 



feMtinare =s to be in a hurry. An a4j. properus was formed from pro forUi 
forwards^ as inferus, ezterus, from (heir prepositions. (D.) 

■ Greek nouns in o« of the teoond decL are declined like LAtin nouns of the 
2d, but have ace. on or urn. 

• ' Intenio, properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion ei 
to find: reperio, like to find out and todioawer, implies that the thing found was 
before hid, and was sought Jor with pains.' (D.). Crombie observes that tnvs- 
Hire is the proper word for thejacult/ itself; when we talk, that is, of the power 
of dUcovering generally, without adding leAo/; i.e. without an aoeumdwe after 
tt He quotes from Cicero^ < vigOre, sapere, mvaUre, meminisse,' a passage 
friiich plainly proves that tntenxre does not exdwdt the notion of wtanhing, 
diougb it does not (like reptrir^ necessarily imply it. 

F Thales, Stis. 

4 Fari is to taOc t use articulate apeeeh : loqui, to opeak or talk (opposed t<i 
kicSre^ to be silent); dicere is to eay^ the trantitive form of ioqui. As distin 
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that there is no occasion for making-haste. The body has neec 
of much food. Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of*' Lermios ? It cannot be doubted that he is a man ot 
no honour. What need have we of your authority ? It cannot 
be denied that the body has need of meat and drink. (We^ 
have need of deliberation. It cannot be denied that we have 
need of deliberation. Is not custom a second nature ? YerrGs 
used to say** that he had need of many things. How much money 
have you need of? I left nothing undone to" draw-away Pom- 
pey from his corlnection with Caesar (156). How many are there 
tfyou 7^ I will ask how many there are of them. 



179. The lop of the 

mountain. 
N. summus mons, 
G. summi mentis, 

&c. 
Soy ima quercus, 



The middle of the The rest of the 

way. work, 

media via, reliquum opus, 

mediae viae, reliqui operis, 

&c. &;c. 

the bottom (or foot) of the oak ; universe 
Graecia, the whole of Greece : sapientia prima, the beginning of 
wisdom : extremus liber,' the end of the book, &c. 

Some English substantives relative to poritum^ are often translated 
into Latin, by adjectives agreeing with their substantives. Such are, 
end, middle, vhole, top, &c. 
These adjectives generally stand before their substantives.* 



guiBhed from loquiy dlcere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqtd 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation. Ab distinguished from 
fl;o,dicer« is to speak for the informaium of the hearers, ajo expressing the a» 
Bertion of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo is I say = / assert, 
^rm, maintain (but somewhat weaker than these words). InquU (which D& 
derlHn derives from injicU, throws-in) is used to introduce the words of an 
>ther, and also the objections vfhlch we suppose another to make. (Bentley ) U 
«a also used ta a vehement re-assertion (»one, one I say'), 

'The adjective so used does not distinguish Its substantive from offierihin^ 
■>! tne same kind, but a part of itself from, another part. Thus summtu mom 

a^'"^/^^'^ ^^^^ ^ « ^^^^^ • not, the highad of a number of mountains, 
wot however, always, e. g. « sapientia pHnrn' {Hor.\ and, 'In hac insoli 
v'.rwi,? est fons aquae dulcia,' &c (Cic. Verr. 4. 118.) 
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180. Vocabulary 25. 
The Alps, 
Cold, 
Snow, 
To melt, 

To count, reckon. 
Out of; 
A thousand, 

To survive, 

Three hundred. 

To swear, 

Moon, 

Lowest, 

Planet, 

Master = ' master of a ha ise,' 

' owner of cany property,' alaooa 

as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Black, 
White, 

Some — others. 
Only, 

Chameleon, 
To nourish, support, 
River, 
Neithei^-nor, 



Alpes, turn, /. 

frigtti, ifria,n. 

nix, nivls, /. 

liquescBre, lieu, 

numerire, iv, it. 

ex {(Mat,). 

mille Winded, in sing. In plur. nliUi 
ium, ibus,t 4&C.) 

superesse, superfui (da^). 

trScenti, as, a. 

jurare, iv, it. 

luna, 8B, /. 

inf imus, a, um. 

planeta, or es, 8B, m, 
\ dominus, 1, m. ; kenu^ t, m. is a mauw 
> only in relation to his ttrvantm on 
) slaoea, 

lana, se, /. 

niger, gra, grum. 

albus, a, um. 

alii-alii. 

solus, a, um, (7. sollus. 

chameleon, ontis, or Onls, m. 

KlSre, alu, alit or alt. 

flumen, inis, n. 

nee or neque, followed by uec or 
neque.« 



Exercise 26. 

181. On the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. Count how many there are of you.'* Out 
of {ex) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
Three hundred of us have sworn. The top of the mountain was 
held by T. {Titus) Labienus. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. It cannot be denied that custom is a 
second nature. Slaves are of the same morals as'> their master. 



« MilU the adj. is indeclinable. 

» * Nee and nequt stand before either vowels or consonants.' (Z.) Mr. RSd- 
Ale says: Mn good writers nee is found usually only before conaonanUi ruifiu 
oefore vowels.' But merely taking the sxamples as they are given in Broder'B 
Grammar, we have from Cicero^ *nee sibi nee alter!;' * rie?ii« naufragio neque 
Incendio ;' *nec hominum j* ' leque perfringi.* 



06 THE GENITIVE. [§20. 162-184. 

Who is there but'^ understands that custom is a second nature ! 
Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the work. Three 
hundred of U9 have finished the rest of the journey. Of wools 
some are black, others white. The chameleon is the only animal 
that' is nourished neither by meat nor drink.^ The Indus is th« 
largest of all rivers. 



§ 26. Tht GeniUve continued, {Gen, after adjectives,) 

182. Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge, recoUection^ 
fear, participation, and their opposites ; together with verbals in 
ax, and many of those that express fulness or emptiness, govern 
the genitive, 

(a) These adjectives have an tncom272ete fiManms', and may be compared 
with tranaitive veiba. The governed substantive expresses generally 
the ebjed of some feeling of the mind. 

183. (h) To this class belong many participles used adjec- 
Uvely, 

(c) In Poetry^ the gen. may almost always stand after an adjttiittt 
where its relation to the adjective might be ezpresnd by ^wUh 
reaped to J 

184. (a) Avidus novitatis, Chreedy of novelty, Insidiarum 

plenus, FuU of plots, Beneficii immfimor, Apt-to- 
forget a favour, Rei maritlmse peritissimi. Very 
skilful in naval chairs, Magnae urbis capax, Able 
to contain a large city, 

(&) Veritatis amans, Attached to truth ; a hver of truA, 
Amans patriae, A lover of his country. Officii 
nfegligens, Negligent of duty, 

(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper ; of a bold temper. 
Insolitus servitii, Unaccustomed to slavery. Insue- 
tus laboris (Cces.), Fidissima tut (Virg.), Sen 
studiorum {Hor.), Utilis medendi (Ot>.). 



» Potus, fis. "PoUo is the act of drinking^ and that on which this action if 
pt>rformed ; a draught; a liqu!d npoUowed : potua is drinkingt and drink in itadf 
without reference to the acUonJ* (R.) 

*^ And in TadtuSt who has : vetus regnandit summus aeveritatist &c 
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195. VOCABTTLABY 26. 
To hate, 



Odissex (with tenses lenvtju Dom ihp 
perfect). 

virtus, Gtis,/. 

contentio, Onis, f, 

rerltas, itis, /. 

philosophuB, I, m. 

gloriOsus, a, um. 

jttcus, i, m. 

dubitare,7 iv, at. 

suscipSre, cep, cept. 

Xta. 
r ne — quidem, (with the word the even bo* 
< longs to between them ; ne jOco gui' 
( dtntf not even in jest.) 
r nihil aliud nisi , (the following adj. Is 
} not to agree with nihil but with the 
( substantive after nivi.) 
To take in good part, to receive ) boni consttlCre,* sulu, suit ; in bonam 
&vourably. ) partem accipere. 

(Adjectives governing the Genitive.) 

Mindful, mSmor, ttris. 

Unmindful, apt-to-forget, immemor, ttris. 

Negligent, careless of, inatten 



Courage, 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

Glorious, 

Jest, 

To hesitate. 

To undertake, 

In-such-a-manner, 

Not even. 



N^othing but, 



tive to. 
Greedy, 

Eagerly-desirous, 
Fond, desirous, 
SkUled in, 
Unacquainted with, ignorant of, 



^ negligens, tis. 

avidus, a, nm. 
BtudiQsus, a, um. 
cupidus, a, um. 
peritus, a, um. 
rudis, is, e. 



« Of this verb the perf., plupetf^ and/u/. per/, are respectively used J^ (that 
Is where we should use) the pre»., invperf.^ and thnple fiU, This is the case 
with most verbs that express simple emoHone and operaiione of the mind, which 
are computed the moment they exist. The moment I do hate, I have hated g the 
moment I do know, I have knotm, 

y Dubitare, to haUate, is generally followed by inf, 

* So, aequl boni {or aequl bonique) facere, to take in good part . to he taHgfUd, 
l^acri facere, to turn to account; to get the credit of. In front coneulere, boni is 
probably a gen. of the price or value, connUere being used in its first sense 
{according to Riddle) of * to think upon, whether by oneself, or with others.' He 
derives it from an obsolete conso, from which ceneeo is derived. DoderUin 
thinks eon-ouUre meant originally * to sit down* (from the same root as tol-ium, 
fe^-la, and perhaps to^um), and that boni is an old adv. (of the same form as 
\eri) ; so that boni coruulae =r beru conmdac or acquiescas. It occurs in Q,uint., 
Sen., Ac. not, 1 believe, in Cicero. 
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A Dartner 5 censors,* Us (properly adj., one who hat 

* I the same lot). 
A lover o^ attached to^ amans, tis ; dlUgena/ tie. 

Productive of, efficiens, tis. 

Such a lover o^ adeo amana, or diligens. 

Exercise 27. 

186. All men hate (him who is) apt-to- forget a kindness. 
Courage is greedy^ of danger. Many are fonder of contention 
than of truth. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirouii 
of wisdom philosophers. All men ought to be mindful of benefits 
(received). Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner^ of his glori- 
ous labour. That (Iste) basest of all men is the same iJuU he 
always was, Epaminondas was such a lover* of truth that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even** in jest. We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to* hesitate to shed our blood for it. 
I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. He said 
that he was not* negligent of duty. It cannot be denied, that we 
ought all to be lovers of our country. He begs me to take these 
things in good part. They say that virtue is not productive of 
pleasure. Let war be undertaken in-such-a-manner that nothing 
but peace may seem (to be) sought for. 



■ Sochu, * a companion ;' * associate ;' * member of the same society ;' ' sharei 
of the same fortune ;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with contors, 
ComeSf 'companion/ 'fellow-traveller.' SodcdU^ ' companion in amusement or 
pleasure.' (C) 

Consortes fortuna eadem, socioa labor idem ; 
Sed caros faciunt schoia, ludus, mensa sodales 
Vir cornis multos comitea sibi jungit eundo. 
Com-it-es, con and ' U,' as in supine of eo, 

* Amare expresses the affection ofUne ; diligere (properly, to chaoae apart) tht 
jpreferenee of one object to another. If therefore any thing of cteliberate dbtai 
or preference is to be expressed, diligere should be used. 

b Consors. Soeiua would imply that they shared the eame toil, not tha' 
Hortensius had a separate share of the same occupation, 

* Diligens with gen., his attachment to truth being a principle with him 
[n the next sentence, amantj because, though patriotism should be a prindplt) 
2ffectUm for one's country is the thing required. 

d Say : ' that he uttered a falsehood not even in jest.' 

* A coneequenee; not a purpose. 
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§ 27. The Genitive continued, 

187. (a) {Eng.) To prefer a capital charge against a man, 

(To make a man an accused-person of a capi- 
tal matter. 
Aliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 

(h) (Eng.) To bring an action against a man for bribery, 
(Lat.) Aliquem de ambitu reuni facere. 

(c) (Eng,) To' prefer a charge of immorality against a 

man, 
(Lat,) Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 

(d) {Eng.) He has informed me of his plan, 
(Lat,) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit.* 

188. Vocabulary 27. 

(Adjectives governing the gen.) 



Tenacious, 

Capable of containing^ 

Without, 

Accused ot, 

In his absence, 



Briber) 



Extortion, 

Asmult, 
Impiety, 



tenax, acis. 

capaz, icis. 

ezpers, tis (ex, part). 

reus f (from re»), 

absens, tis {adj. agreeing with the mbi.). 

ambitus, fis, m. from ambire, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there- 
fore, to accuse a man de ambitu is, 
* to bring an accusation about hiecan' 
vaeeing^ and then, as *reum facere 
de maribue * is ' to accuse of immarat' 
Ui/f* so to accuse him de ambiiu is * to 
accuse him of improper^ iUegal can- 
vassing^,* L e., of bribery, 

res or pecunin repetundas ; or repetun- 
dm alone f properly ihUngB at moneys 
to be claimed back. 

vis r {vioUnee). 

impietas, atis. /. 



* Certiorem facere may also be followed by abl. with de : 
* Eum de rebua geetie certiorem faciunt.' 

f *' Reoe appello non eos modo qui arguuntur, sed omnes quorum de re dis- 
oeptaCnr; ric enlm olSm loquebantur." {Cie. De Oral. 2, 43.) From the olim 
It is plain that reue had come to be used of the defendant almost exclusively. 

» Visj vis, — , vim, vi | vires, virium, Ac. Gen, vis in The,, but vorj 
nuru. 
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Tc inrefer a charge against, reum facSre. 

To Inform, certiorem facSre ; f&c, fact. 

To learn, diseSre, didic, 

Doflign, plan, conBiliam, i, n. 

Full, plenus, a, um. 

Danger, perlculum, 1, n. 

Exercise 28. 

189. We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
as'") boys. The island of Pharos b not^ capable-of-containing a 
great city; They are going to prefer a charge of immorality 
against Caius. They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault. They have preferred a charge of impiety against 
Caius in his absence. I lefl nothing undone to^' inform Cssar of 
my design. I fear that he will not?^ inform me of his design. It 
is disgraceful to be without any learning. I fear that he will 
not keep his word. He promised that he would*^ leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connection with** 
CsBsar. There is no one but*' believes that you will be without 
anyi dangers. He warns^ us that all things are full of danger. 
There are some who'®' deny that virtue is productive ol 
pleasure. 



§ 28. The Genitive continued. 

190. (a) Such a substantive as propertyj duty, party mark, flfcc, 
is often omitted in Latin after * to hs ;' so that to he is followed by 
a genitive governed by this substantive, or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as officium, munus, indicium, See, must be under- 
stood. 

This genitive Is construed In various ways in English : and therefore 



a iVofi is *not^ haud is *eertqinly notf* 'mrdy not,* used especially with 

idjectivesy adverbt, and impertonal verbt, 
i * iiny,' after expert, must be trahslated by omnU, ' aUJ 
k When moneo does not mean to warn or advise us to do (ornct to do) wmo 

ttung, it takes aec, with ir\fin, (not u/ ne). 



1 
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there are various Koglish phrases that may be reduced to this con 
struction. 

191. (a) Such phrases are ; Ui§ t^raeterUHe of; it w meumbent emii Ufor 
(the rich, Ac.,) i itUnoi every one who ; any man may ; U demande or 
requiree: U htiraya^ ehowMy &c. ; ii bekmge to. 

When the adjective is of one termination (and therefore would leave 
it doubtful whether man or thing is meant), it \b better to use this con- 
struction. 

(*It is wiee;* not * sapient tet^ but ^mxpteniiM ut.^) 

192. So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is more 
jommonly in \hegen. in Lat.— ' It is madneM^^ *demerUitB est.' 

193. (b) These genitives are used in the same way with/ocere, /ert, haberi^ 
dud, 

194. (c) Verbs of accusing, condemning^ acquitting, &c., take a 
genitive of the charge. 

195. (/) But if the charge be expressed by a neuter provunaii it stands in the 
accueatvoe. 

196. This construction may be explained by the omission of erimine, or 
nomine, which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (c) Instead of the gen,, the ablat, with de is very common. 

198. {d) The pttnithment to which a person is condemned, stands generally 
in the ablat. ; sometimes in the gen., and often in the ace. with ad. 

199. (c) Satago,^ misereor, and wiser esco, govern the gen. . 
verbs of reminding, remembering,^ and forgetting, the gen. or 
accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an aceue. unless it be a neta 
pronoun. Sallust has the three forms : admonere aliqucm, reij de re 
and rem 

200. (a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition is a 

mark of (or betrays) a weak mind. Judicis est 
It is the part {or duty) of a judge. Est boni 
oratoris, It is the business of a good orator. In- 
genii magni est, It requires great ahUiiies. Cujus* 
vis hominis est errare, Any man may err. Meum 
est, // is my business. Extremse est dementiie. It 
is the height of madness. Suae ditionis facere, 
To reduce to subjection ; to bring under hzs domin- 
ion. 



\ Satagert (to be doing enough) : * tr have one's hands full.' 
1 When memini and recordor signify *to make mention qf,* memini takes 
the gen., or ablai, with de ; recordor, the ace. — Memini seldom takes the ooc 
')f 4 permm, except In the sense of remembering him ae a contemporary. (Z. ) 
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(h) Tempon cedere semper sapienUs est habUuTiii It haa 
always been held a wise thing to yield jp the times 

(c) Proditionis accusare, To accuse of treachery. De 

pecuniis repetundis damnari, To he condemned for 
extortion. 

(d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, T; he capitally condemned 

(or, condemned to death). Ad hesUas condemnare, 
To condemn to the wild beasts. 
(/;) \fisereri omnium^ To pity all. Meminisse praterito- 
rum, To remember past events : meminisse heneficia, 
To remember kindnesses. Officii svi commonere, 
To remind a man of his duty. Dissensionum obli- 
visci, To forget disagreements. 
'/) Slid me accusas, If you accuse me of that, (So, ia 
me admonuit.) 
201. Vocabulary 28. 

To Accuse, accusare,™ av, at. 

To charge fel.ely, u, get "P a ? i^^^j,^^, j i^ 

charge against, ) 

To prosecute, postulare,« av, St. 

To acquit, absolvSre, solv, solut. 

To remember, \ meminisse,? recordari,«i also ta make 

i mention of. 
To forget, oblivisci, oblltus. 

To remind, put In mind of, admttnSre, commonSre, ui, num. 

«p . _ 5 miserSri,' miseritus, miaertus ; miseres 

*^ ^' I cBre. 

To condemn, damnare," condemnare, av, at. 



■* Incusare is * to aceu»t^ but no/ in a court of justice. 

^ Properly, * to frdtnd a thing affainst a man.* 

• Literally, * to demand,* i. e. for punishment. 

» With tenses derived from the perf. (See odt, 185, x.) Imperat. memento ; 
!>/. mementSte). 

<» Meminisse is, * to retain in my recoUection^* * to rem,ember : * reminisd is, * to 
feeall a thing to mind,' * to recollect : * reeordari is, * to recall a thing to mind, 
and dweU upon the recoHection of it.' (D.) 

' Miserari governs the ace, Miserari is * to show compassion,' misereri, * to 
feel compassion,' as an act of free will, implying a generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from miseret m^ tui (I am miserable on your account), which car- 
ries with it the portion of an irresistible feeling. (D.) 

" Damnare allquem voti {or votorum), is, (o condemn a man to pay his vow (cr 
wws) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare votis. 
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An Atheniaiii Atheniensis (162, t\ 

Socrates, Socrates, is, m. 

Barbarian, barbarus, 1, m. 

To live for the day, forgetful, that J .^^ ^^^^ ^.^g^.^ 

is, of the morrow, ) 
It is agreed upon, it is an allowed ) constat * 

feet, 5 
Superstition, superstitio, 5ni8,/ 

Feeble, imb^cillus, a, urn. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbare, &v, St. 
Constancy, firmness of mind, constantia, ae, /. 
To persist, perseverare, av, it. 

Error, error, 5ris, m. 

Treachery, proditio, 5niB,^^ 

Sedition, seditio, Onis,/. 

A Christian, christiinus, i, n. 

Injury, injuria, as, jT. 

Adversity, res adversae. 

To condemn to death, capitis damnSre. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis absolvere. 

Religion, religio, onis, /. 

Exercise 29. 

202. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, 
and condemned him to death. It is for barbarians to live for the 
day (only). It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of 
a feeble mind. It require9 great constancy not to be disturbed 
in adversity. It is characteristic of a fool to persist in error. 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. It is not 
every man who can leave life with an even mind. It was owing to 
you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. He promises' 
to prosecute Dolabella fi>r extortion. He was conuemned to death 
by Augustus. Caius was aoquitled of sedition by Augustus. 
Do not forget benefits. It is Uie duty of a Christian to pity the 
poor. It cannot be denied that (36) it is the duty of a Christian 
to pity the poor. I fear that he will not** easily forget the inju- 
ry. I fear that he will remember the injury. Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) ? Adversity puts us in mind of reli- 
gion. It cannot be denied iJiat he has been acquitted of the capital 
charge. 



Literally, it stands together as a conrrSter^ truth.. 
4 
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^ 29. The Genitive continued. (Impersonal verbs,) 

^03. (a) With interest and refert (it concerns or is important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an infin- 
itive (wi^ or without ace.) or (/9) a neuter pronoun {hoc^ id^ iUud, 
quod : so that they are not quite impersonal), or a clause intro 
duced either (y) by an interr(^ative, or (d) by ut or ne. 

2) The person to whom U is of importance is put in the ^en. 
with interest or refert ; but, instead of the personal pronouns, a 
possessive pronoun is used in the ablative feminine : med, tud, sua, 
nostrd, vestrd : so cujd sometimes for cujus.^ 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the ge». 
(magni, parti, quanU, dec.) ; or by an adverb (multum, plurimum, 
magnopere, nihil, dec;). 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is 
governed by ad ; as magni interest ad laudem civitatis, it is oj 
great importance to the credit of the state. 

204. (b) These impersonals, pudet, piget, panitet, tadet, miseret, 
take an accusative of the person feeling, a genitive of what causes 
the feeling. 

205. What nauMi ike feeling may also be a verb (in the infinUiee, or in an 
indimUvce clause with qwtd, or a mibjimctwe one with an interrcgatice 
word). 

206. (a) Intelligo quanti reipuhliccB intersit omnes copias con- 

venire, 1 am aware of what importance it is to the 
republic, that all our forces should assemble. 

Interest omnium recte facere, It is the interest of all 
to do right. 

Quid nostrd refert ? Of what importance is it to us? 
(or. What does it signify to us ?) 

Magni interest ad laudem civitatis. It is of great im- 
portance to the credit of the state. 

Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie, It is oJ 
great consequence whom a man hears every day. 



» To be explained perhaps by reference to catudj gratid. It seems to bi 
vfuted that these are (as Priacian teaches) ablatives, since the a is long : e. g. 
Tor. Phorm. iv. 5. 11 :— Datum ^sse dotis. De. Quid tua, malum! id refert 1 
y^i. Magni, Demipho. RSfert = ret fert, for ^adrem fert' :0r confert. 
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lUud me& magni interest, te ui videam, It is ofgreai 

consequence to me that I sJiouId see you. 
Vestrd interest^ commililones, ne imperatorem, pes- 
simi faciant, It is of importance to you, my com- 
rades, that the worst sort should not elect an em» 
peror. 
(h) Ignatum pcmitebit aliquando ignavia, The sbihful 
man loill one day repent of his sloth. 
Me non solum piget stuUUicB mese, sed etiam pudet. 
lam not only sorry for myfoUy, hui also ashamed of 
it. Tfiedet me vitse, lam weary of my life. Tsedet 
eadem audire milites, The soldiers are Hrtd of 
hearing the same thing. Tui me miserct, mei piget, 
I pity you ; I am vexed at myself. « 
207. Vocabulary 28.* 

interest, rtfert; the latter very rarely 
when a person is expressed, unless by 



It concerns, it is of importance or 
consequence, it is the interest of, ^ 



a pronoun ; principally in quid rtftrt 7 
what does it signify 1 what difference 
does it make? and nihil nftrt, <t is 
of no consequence, or makes no 4UL 
ference. 



1 am sorry for, vexed at, piget me. 

1 repent, am discontented or dis- > ^^^^ ^^ 

satisfied with, S *^ 

I am astiamed oJ^ pudet me. 

I pity, miseret me (see 201 0* 

I sm disgusted at; am weary or > ^^^^ ^^. ^^^^^ pcrt«sum est. 
tired of, ) 

instar;.an old subst. signifying a modH 
or image: and as such followed by 
ihe genitive. It should only be used 
of equality in magnitude, real or figu- 
rative. 
1 1 ergo, governing and following the /f en'. 
tioe. It is the Greek ipyt^. 
To present, donare, av, at. 

«Crorwn, corOna, »,/. 

Bcldcn, aureus, a, um. 

Exercise 30. 

I Wtiat are the various ways of translating tDhetfur—ar?] 

'608 What difi*erpnce does it make to Caius, whether h^ 



Like ; equal to ; as good as, 



On account of; 
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drinks wine or water ? It makes a great difference to me why he 
did this. It makes a great difierence to us, whether death is a 
perpetual sleep or the beginning of anotlier life. I will strive 
that no one** may be dissatisfied with the peace. It is of grea* 
importance to me, that Caius should*' be informed of my design. 
I will strive thai it may be your interest to finish the business. 
It is your business to strive that no one may be dissatisfied with 
the peace. We pity those men who have been accused of treason 
in their absence. I will strive that no one may recollect my 
error. I am ashamed of, and vexed at my levity' (p. 14. 15, a). 
I will strive that no one may be ashamed of me. It is your 
interest that they should not condemn me to death. It is the 
interest of all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 
Plato is to me equal to (them) all. That {ille) one' day was to 
Cicero equal to an immortality. He was presented (perf.) with 
a golden crown on account of his virtue^ 

(For the Genitive of price see under the Ablative.) 



IX. 
5 30. The Dative, (Dative with Adjectives,) 

209. AJjectives which signify advantage^ likeness, agreeahle* 
ness, usefulness, JUness, facility, &c. (with their qpposites), govern 
the dative. 

210. But of such adjectives, several tak3 a genitive without any essentia, 
difference of meaning. 

211. Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens; 
aptus, accommodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad with the 
acc» of the object, or purpose, for which. 

Propior (nearer), proximtu (nearest), take dot,, but sometimes the aotnu 

212. Vocabulary 29. (Adjectives governing the dative.) 



Grateful (both actively and pas- ) OTntus.^ a um 
si vely) acceptable ; agreeable, ) ^ * * 



' Sturoia ard didcis are ' *wtd : ' the former (especially sweet to /he seniH) oi 
mncOinsCt the latter to that of taste ; both being used generally and figuratively 
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Liable, subject, exposed to, obnoxius, a, am. 

Common, communis, is, e. 

(Adjectives that take Gen. or Dot.). 
Like, similis,^ is, e ; super I. simillimus. 

Unlike, dissimilis, is, e. . 

Equal, par,> paris. 

Peculiar to, proprius, a, um. 

Foreign to ; averse to ; inconsis- ) ^^^^^j 

tent with, 5 i » » 

Friendly, a friend, amicus, a, um ; amicus, i, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicus.* 

Allied to (of a fault), chargeable > affinls,* is, e. 

g . I ( aiipcrstesjb itis ; used sul*tantlvelf, a 

^' I turvivor. 

(The following are often followed by * act ' to express ^purpose or 
objectffoT which, Ac.) 
Bom, natus, partic, of nascor. 

Convenient ; of character, obliging, commodus,^ a, um. 



like our * sweet* Jucundits^ that which directly causes joy and ddighi. QnUus^ 
that which is grateful or acceptable from any cause. AmaenuSf agreeable or dA- 
lightful to the sights though extended to other things by later writers. 
Dulcia delectant gustantem ; suavia odore ; 
Jucwida exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : quae visa placent loca, avuma vocamus. 
DoderUxa thinks that amcenum is not * quod amorem prsestat,' but is a syncop« 
for ammaBnum^ as CanuBTue for CamnueruB, and is equivalent to *animo laxando 
idoneus.* 

V SimUis takes gen, of internal, dat. of external resemblance. This does not 
hold without exCf)ptions but to express, like nu, AtTn, <ftc. (i. e. e^fual to), tlie^«n. 
Mhould be used : 

lUe tut similis, mores qui servat eosdem ; 
Ille tibi simUis, faciem qui servat eandem. 
*■ SimUis ezpresaeB mere resembUmee: eequalis denotes mutual and absolute 
equality ; par^ mutual eongruity, proportionate equality. (C.) 

y Alienus also governs the a6/., and especially with ab. 'In the sense of dis- 
inclined, hostile, the prep, is rarely wanting.' (Z.) 

* Hostis, properly a stranger; hence a public enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily to me personally). Inimicus, one who is an enemy to me per- 
sonally. Amicus, inimictis, as adjectives, may be compared ; and as such generall| 
take the c2a<. 

* Also to be implicated or concerned in (a conspiracy, &c.) ; an object (ol sua* 
Melon). 

b JEqualxB and superstes have usually a dat. ; but the former more commonly 
t gen., when it signifies a * contemporary.* (Z.) 

* Commodus (from con, modus)^ commensurate with. 
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Inconvcn'eut, unsuitabloj incommoduii. a, um. 

Fit, aptus, a, um. 

Suitable, serviceable, idoneus,* a, um. 

Fitted, adapted, accommodatua, a, um. 

Useful, expedient, good, utilis, is, e. 

Useless, inutilis, is, e. 

Prone, proclivis, is, e. 

Innocent, innocens, tis 

Word, verbum, i, ru 

Fault, culpa, 8B,/. 

Lust, jbido, inis,/. 

Age s= time of life, etas, tatis,/. 

{Ejtg,) Common to kings and peasants (or, to kings with pe*ieanU^ 

{Lai.) Common to kings wUh peasants 

Exercise 31. 

^Should iatmire or reptrirt be used for finding what had been sought 7 (177, o.) 

213. It cannot be doubted that (we) men are bom for virtue. 
It cannot be denied that it is very inconsistent' with your charac- 
ter to lie. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. I fear 
that you will not find words. It cannot be denied that death is 
common to every age. His father warned him not to think him- 
self bom for glory. I fear that these things are not^' useful for 
that purpose {res). Don't you understand to how many dangers 
we are exposed ? . I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich. We all love (those who are) like ourselves.* Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those"^ of- 
others. He says that he is not* chargeable with this fault. It 
cannot be denied that he was of a character very averse from 



• Idoneua expresses a natural JUnesa actually existing, but that requires to be 
observed, made available^ or (if spoken of a pereon) called forth. Apttu ( =: ood- 
venienter junctus) expresses acttud fitness, now existing. In use, the two words 
may be thus distinguished : 

I) Jdoneus necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. Aptw 
does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express what isjH 
generally. (2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer, to be acted upon. 
Aptus expresses a fitness or readiness to act, (3) Idoneus, spoken of a person, 
describes a.JUness that may never be observed or caUed forth : aptus, a fitnest 
actually existing ; that has been called forth, and is ready to act. [Idonet^ from 
'deo, as ultroneuM from tdtro, (D.)] 

* Nostri, gen. pL 
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impiety (p. 14. 14). There is no one but*^ thinks it inconsistent 
A^ith your character to keep your word. I wished to be like 
Balbus (149, b). You, such is your temperance,* are the enemy 
of (all) lusts' (jg^*)' ^ ^^^^ strive to discover what is"* expe- 
dient for the whole of Greece. I fear that these arguments are 
not fit for the times. Are you exposed to these or greatei 
dangers ? 

Exercise 32. 

[What is the Lat for deligfUful to the eyes.] 
214. Are no^ your own dangers nearer to you than those ol 
others ? It cannot be denied that he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character. Many persons say that their own dangers are 
nearer to them than those'** of-others. They say that they are 
not prone to superstition. Might he'''* not have spent*'* a more 
honourable life ? It was owing to you that our life was not taken 
away. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 
[No.] He used to say that Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-learning. It was omng to you that I did not turn out 
an orator. I had rather be like Cato* than Pompey. Even Bal- 
bus is not' averse to ambition. It cannot be denied that (we) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. Have we done 
more good or evil ? This is common to me and you. There is no 
one hut understands that these things are common to the rich man 
and the poor man. I cannot hut^^ take these things ingoodpart.^ 
I will strive that nobody'* may pity me.» Is wisdom peculiar^ to 
you ? [No.] I fear the boy will not be the survivor of his 
father. There is no doubt that we are come*" into a very de» 
Ughtful place. 



§ 31. The Dative continued, 

215. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the tiling oi 
person to, for, or against which any thing is done. Hence — 



• Regin with * CatonV and go on with * than Pompey." 

I *Na' even Balbus is.* f MUeret, notmUcreH. Soe 201. r 
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216. The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dis- 
Bdvantage ; verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; o\ 
prom i sing and paying ; of commanding and te/^n^ / of trusting 
and entrusting ; of complying with and opposing ; of threatening 
and &etf^ <(n^ry, d^c. 

217. (Kr Of these verbs many are transitive, and govern 
the ace. 

(a) With these verbs the ace, expresses the immediate^ the 
dai, the remoter object of the verb. 

218. (a) YeriM of eomparing are also followed by the prepotUiarat ewn, inters 
and sometimes ad, 

(6) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvautage} /uvo, kedo, ddecto^ 
and qfendo govern the ace. 

219. (c) Of verbs that signify command,i^ rtgo and gtibtrM govern the oec., 
Umpero and nufderor the ace, or <2a<. 

220. Tenipero and moderor with the da^ are *to moderate, * re- 
t/rain within proper limits :' in the ace, * to direct ' or 'govern.^ 
Tcmperare ah aliquk re = * to abstain from.' 

221. (a) Confer nostram longissimam setatem cum sternitate. 

Compare our longest Ufe with eternity. 
Hominem cum homine comp&rat, He compares man 

with man* 
Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the Uvs 

of both of them together. 

(b) Libris me delecto, I amuse myself toiih books. Offendit 

neminem, He offends nobody, Hsec laedunt oculum, 
These things hurt the eye. Fortuna fortes ad-jitvat, 
Fortune helps the bold, 

(c) Moderari animo, To testrain your feeling. Tempe- 

rare sibi, To restrain oneself. Temperare ab 
injuria, To abstain from (committing) injury. 

222. Vocabulary 30. \ 
(Verb^ governing the dat, but fcUowed by no preposition In English.) 
Adrise, suaddre.! suaSj snas. 



h Juheo takes ace. with infn. It may be followed by ut^ with »vbj. if usett 
•bsolutely, without the mention of a person, (Z.) 
« iUbnere (properly, to make a man think of mmuthiruf. D.) calls his attentioi 
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BeUere, 
Commandi 



THE DATIVE. 



Hi 



Displease, 
Envy, grudge, 

Help, aid, assist, 

Heal, cure, 

Hurt, 

Indulge, 

Favour, 

Marry (of a female), 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

Pardon, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Threaten, 
To compare, 



( credere, credid, credit ; (also to enli 'mI 
I with accua, of what is entrutied). 

impPrare, av, at. 

plac^re, placu, placit. 

dispUcSre. 
^ invidSre, vid, vTs (it may also have ocrw 
( of the thing grudged). 
C auxillSri ; subvSnlre, vSn, vent ; succu:* 
i rSre, curr, curs; opitulari, itublevAK 
^ and juvare take the accus.^ 

medSri.i 

ndcSre, nocu, nocit. 

indulgere, induls, mdult. 

favere, lav, faut. 

nubCre," nups, nupt {properly to vei!). 
C parSre (of the habU) obedire y<ji partiau 
I lar aete). 

repugnare, av, at. 

ignosoSre, ign5v, ignot. 

persuadSre, suas, suas. 

resistSre, restn, restit. 

parcSre, p^perc et pars, pars et parcft. 
< minari (with accus. of the thtng threat- 
I ened). 

comparare ; conferre," tQl, collat. 



to something from which he is to draw an Inference for himself by his own 
reaaan and good sense, Hortari appeals to his will ; suadere^ to his vnderstmtd' 
ing. Siuuiere is to aitempt to persuade ; persiuidere is to advise effectually ; ic 
persuade. 

k AuxiUari (to maice oneself a man*8 auxilium\ to increase a person's strength { 
to help. Juvare (allied to juvenis; properly to make youtf^tU^ powerful^ actietj 
hence) to help (one who is striving. Di) ; to facilitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose ; support. Opitulari (from opes)^ to aid with one's mea»s^ credit^ re- 
sourceSf a person who is in great need or peril, from which he has no power to 
deliver himself. Subvenire (to eoTne-under^ i. e., to support) ; to come to the as- 
sistance of a person in difficulty or danger. Succurrere, to mn to the assist* 
ance of; which implies a more pressing danger; to succour. Sublevare, to 
raise a man up ; to hold him up ; to support :— figuratively, to alleviate, mitigate, 
Ug?Uen. (R.) AdjUvo and auxUior do not necessarily imply, that the person as- 
sisted needed assistance ; the other verbs do. Adjuvart (to help forward) often 
means to increase; enhance, (C.) 

1 Medtri (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the sick 
person, or to the operation of the physician; sanare, to the disease, or to th6 
iperation of the Tnedidne, (D.) 

« 7b fre married Is nuptam esse^ and we find, nuptam esse cum dliquo. 

• Omferre (t« bring together), contendere (to stretch together), oomponere (to 

4* 
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<lrB8cL ir2tus; succenserc (ofdeeplo»t 
To oe aiigr> with, [ i^ rcsentnumi), both govern datice. 

To injure, hurt, laedere, laes, lata {accua.). 

To deUght, amuse, delectare, av, at {occum.). 

To ofl'end, offendgre, fend, fens {accut.). 

* He ihreateru me with death' should be 
In Latin, * threatens decUh to me.^ 

Exercise 33. 

[Which interrog. particle is to be used when the anMwer would he*ru)'?] 

223. Do not hurt another. It is not every man who can" com 

mand his mind. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ? It is 

the duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that*' he may 

learn to govern his mind'. Ought (you) not to obey the laws? 

We ought to be angry with vices', not with men. He promised 

to abstain from" injury. Venus married Vulcan (Vulcanus). 

It is the duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. They 

promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. I will aslc 

hjm whether he can cure my head. I have left nothing undone'* 

that I might cure my head. It is strange that you should favour 

me. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus? I almost think" that 1 

have opposed nature in vain. It shows" a great mind to spare 

the conquered. I warned my son to envy nobody." Compare 

this peace with that war. I have unwillingly offended Caius. 

He threatens me with death every day. Do not grudge me my 

glory. There are some who'«» grudge me my glorv. 



§ 32. The Dative continued. 
224. Sum with its compounds, except possum, governs tb? 



dative 



?f w?!! ^^^* ^ ^''^''^^^ ^^^ bringing of things into juxtapomtUm (ortheBake 
w instituilng a comparison between them. Prom their meaning, one flhouW 
wy xnai oofifcrrc Is to compare things, the difference of which wiU be obviouis 
Ram«ho™ ^ ^^ "® ^^^ together: contendere, to institute a doee cmpaH^' 
foim a^ u y^ '^P^^^^ i8 to compare things that are exactly «mfl«r,- and 
ww4^' * ^ ^'' ^">- ®"* ^^*^^^o has : « confers pugn.ntia, camparart 
• Svccensire. because the anger is lasting.- 
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^eptions. ' ^^"^'^"y g°^«™ Ae ctoiw, but with many ex- 

'^^ -i-Zfm tr;^"^"^^^^ "* "*' "'*' "^^ "' ^''' ^* 



^^' Vocabulary 31 
To be absent, 

To be present, abesse, abfuL 

To be engaged in, ^^^"^^^ «^dfui (hence, to ^and 6y>. 

To be in the wav t« k . interesse. "^' 

cialto, "^^'^^^^P-J-^i-lobesse. 

ToSK"^'^^^ d^esse. 

Trn'.!''''^"S^«d^>tobead. 

▼antageoua to, (prode8se.« 

To survive, ^ 

To oppose, wperesae. 

To satisfy, obstire, stit, stit. 

To confer benefits on. «atisfic5re, fee, foot. 

To prefer, ^ beneficSre, fee, fact. 

To reckon one thing afUr i e ."''^P'^^'^ P»-^ P«"t. 

as inferior to another, * *' J posthlbSre, habu, habit. 

'w»not well^K??*^''. *® ^'^ ^^en the object is no personal t 

-- -i!* ^r'*^ - --^ ^or .hen U.e prapoSrLS>t, 
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Kng, To prefer death to slavery. 

w, ( To reckon slavery after death {pwihabire scrvitutem morii). 
J (Or, as the English.) 

Exercise 34. 

[Ohs. * Better * when it means ^prtferablt^^ * more eatUfaetory^^ should be 
translated by sotni*.] 

228. It is wise'* to prefer virtue to all things {transh both 
ways). He says that he has done good to very many'. He 
Bays that he was not engaged in the battle. Jt is your business 
to stand by your friends. It is not every one who can satisfy the 
wise. It la the duty of a judge to assist (suhvenio) an innocent 
man. He says that he will nott be wanting to his friends. 
Who commands the army ? I will ask who commands the army. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing'* to honourable conduct. 
How does tt happen that all of you^*' prefer death to slavery ? 
It is better to do good even to the bad, than to be weuiting to the 
good. All of us"^ have been- engaged in many' battles. To 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity." He promised 
that he would not be wanting either^ to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. There 
•ivero some who*®* preferred death to slavery. 



229. Vocabulary 32. 

(Verbs that take the dot. or ace without difference of meaning.) 
To flatter, fawn upon, aduiari, aduiatus. 

Lie near, border on, adjacfire, j8cu, jKcit. 

Attend to, consider, \ ^Xth'^T^' '^°* ^'^* '"^ ^''''^'''' "" 

( antecelISre,ceHu (r«ryrar«); prsstare,* 

Excel, surpass, am superior to, } prsBstit, prsBStit {dot, best wUk ante- 
' cellere). 

jPa» J def icere,« fee, feet (to revolt from, a, 

c ab; to, ad. Also with occim. to desert) 



» Sen note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 

» Lei the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

' Translate as if it were, * would be wanting neither to the time ncr,* &c. 

• So also the other verbs of going before, or eurpaeeing: ante- or prjee- ceder^ 
eurrere, -venire, vertere, Ac. {preecedere has only the aee. in prose. Z.^ 

* See 227. r. 



■ 
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•r«a«-«.«, f ^ despdrire (also ^ith de wnich ^overni 

1o despair of, ) the oWo/, hence desperatw, glveo 

wp, , ^ over). 

tnTh T" ""^ "''^' merry ( Uludcre, ms. liis (aleo foUowed by i. 

w^th,mock. I MthaceuB.oTabUU). 

f aU upon, seize upor (of cares > ,„^ ^ , 

Ac, assailing the mind), ' 5 ^'^^■«'e»^ ce«ftVi et cess, cessit. 

^***/^'^' '* praestCiSrl, itus.- 

Rival, emulate, aemulari, 5tU8.» 

Accompany, comitayi, itus. 

f praebfire or praBstare se fc: tern (the lattet 
To show oneself brave, Ac. J *™P^ying action ; the former not neces- 

] sarily so ; prsb€re se, to §kow one 
cx^i^r ^ "^^5 praestare se, to jnott oneself). 

^"®'' dttlor, oris, m. 

I.''^' Tuscus,a,um. 

^^^'<>^> ager,agri,m. 

Exercise 35. 

230. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father 
Attend to what'^ (pi.) will be said. Let us not flatter the power 
ful. The Tuscan territory borders on the Roman (territory) 
Did not words fail you ? Are the Veientes going to revolt from 
the Romans ? [No.] I almost think that the Lydians (LydU) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. Does it show" a brave mind 
to despair of one^s (suus) fortunes ? Grief seized upon the whole 
(amnis) army. It was owing to you" that the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium was not renewed. I cannot but>» 
mock you. She never beheld Caius without" making merry 
n^ith his folly. I will ask Balbu^ whom he is waiting for. There 
were some who rhocked the bo-. 



' So also invadere. 

» Expectare expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; oppertrt^ to 
'» keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence ; prmtolari^ to be in readiness 
W 'perform a mervtce. (Rid. after DoderUin.) 

* JEmvior is sometimes said to govern the dot. in the sense of to enry ; \t does 
aot however express simple envy, but the endeavour to 07110^ or «urpa«j a pcrmon, 
^Wcb may^ or may not, be caused by envy. 

•» ^fVhat* is here rel. (= those things^ wkich). 



86 THE DATIVE. [§ a:3. 231-235: 

§ 33. The DcUive continued. ( Verbs with two constructions.) 

231. (a) Dona,* circumdo, and several other verbs, take eithei 
a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; or an accu- 
sative of the person and an ablative of the tAin^. 

Verbs o£ fearing take a da^. of the person /or whom one feam 

232. (a) Cirdumdat urbem muro ; or, circumdat murum wrhi^ 

He surrounds the city with a toall. 
Ciceroni immortalitdtem donavit ; or, Ciceronem w/*- 
mortalitate donavit, (The Roman people) conferred 
immortality on Cicero. 

233 Vocabulary 33. 

(Verbs that take dot. of person with ace, of (t^ing; or. ace. ofpermnt 
with abl, of thing.) 
Besprinkle, bespatter, adspergSre,*! spers, spers. 

Surround, circumdSre, dSd, dat. 

Clothe oneself with, put on, induere, indu, indut. 

r exuSre, exu, ezut {accus. of person^ aft- 
Strip oSf < lot. of thing. With accus. only ' to 

( throw off/ * put off,* ' divest oneself o^' 
To cut ofij prevent, obstruct, intercludere, interclus, intercius. 

(Verbs with a diflerent construction in different meanings.) 

f cavere, cav, caut (cavere aliquem ;• to 

guard against ! be on onc^e guard 

To beware, < against ; cavere alicui, to guard ; 

watch overs cavere or sibi cavere, to 
, be on on^s guard). 

{consuISre, sulu, suit (consulSre aliquenh 
to constdt; consulSre o/icut, to consult 
for a person ; to consult his interest : 
consulSre in aliquem, to proceed or 
take measures against a man). 
To wish well to, ctfpgre* alicui ; cupSre, cupiv, cuplt. 

To provide for the interests of ^ prospic5re patrioj. 
one's country, c providSre patrias. 

„ , ( imp5n6re (aliquid alicui) ; with d^. only 

'^"'"'"P""' 1 < to impose upon.' 

incumbSre rei ; incumbere in rem, to ap* 
To lean upon, ^ ply oneself vigorously : to devote on& 

self to. 



" &, Impertire sr impertlri. d So, inspergCre. 

• Also cavere ab aliquo, or ab aiiqua re. * So^ bene, male^ <&c. velle alicui 



-J 
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Cmelly, 
Almost, nearlyj 
Altar, 
Baggage, 
A camp, 
A mound, 
A ditch, 
To prepare. 

The state, 

To take a camp, Ac, 

Hnmanity, human feeling 
Flight, 



A wall, 



A tione wall, 

234. [C. XX.] iTr In Englieh, 
other substantives, are 
Latin by adjectives. 



crudelitcr. 

prope; pene or psne. 
ara, bb,/. 

impedimenta (p/ur.)propcrly hin 
castra (pmr.). 
agger, Cris, m, 
fossa, e,/. 
parSre, iv, it. 
^ respublica, reipublicse, reipublico), reni- 
( publicam, Ac. 

< exuSre ; i. e. * to strip the enemy (aee.) 
C of their camp ' {ablal,). 
humanitas, atis,/. 
fuga, »,/. 

murus, i, m. (the general term ; mcenia, 

from munire, is the wall of a city for 

protection against enemies; paries, 

£tis, the wall of a building, allied to 

pars, portio, dc. ; maceria, allied to 

margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 

of a garden or vineyard. D.) 

murus lapideus. 

substantives standing before and spoken oi 

used adjectitdy^ and must be translated into 



Exercise A%. 

235. I warned Caius whom to guard {suhj.) against. Tar- 
quinius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone 
wall. There is no one who is not aware that Cicero is watching 
over the state. He promised to consult' my interests. He im- 
posed on his own (men) that" he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. li 
remains that (w/) we should consult our own interests. That 
basest (person) has bespattered me with his praiiies. I have per- 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the state. The Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeling'. 
Cffisar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. I pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over. I will warn Balbus noi 
:o throw off his human- feeling. Consult for yourselves : provide 
for the interests of your country. 



88 THR DATIVE. [§ 34. 236-24} 

§ 34. Verbs thai take a second Dative. 

236. Sum J with several other verbs, may govern two datives. 

(a. b.) The second dative expresses ^ purpose or some similar notioB 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a mac 
eomea^ or tendg another. 

*SS7, (c) A second dative often stands after sum^ where we 
fhould use the nominative. Such verbs as proves, serves, d^c. 
may often be translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjective 
after *to he' may often be translated into Latin by the dot. of 
substantive. 

238. (d) The English verb * liare * may often be translated by 

fum whh a dative.' 

{Eng.) I have a hat. I have two hats. 

{Lai.) There ia a hat to me. There are two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the ace. niter ^ have* will be the runn. before *tober 
the rum. before ^have^* the dot. after 'to he.* 

239. («) In * eat mihi nomen^* the name is either in the nom., the dat.^ or 
(less commonly) the gen. 

The construction with the dai. is even more common (in the case oi 
Roman names) than the regular construction with the nom. It is lu 
instance of aitractUniy the name being attracted into the case oi 
mihi. (K.) 

240. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point ont, In an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in 
what is said. 

241. (a) Paus&nias, rex LacedaemoniOrum, venit Attfcis aux- 

ilia, Pausanias, king of the Lacedcemomans, came 

to the assistance of the Athenians. 

(b) Pericles agros suos dono, reipublic© dedit, Pericles 

gave his estates as a present to the state. 

(c) Magno mdh est hominibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 

evil {or, very hurtftil) to msn. 
Ipse sibi odio 6rit, He will he odious {or, an object of 

dislike) to himself, 
(ji) Fuere Lydiis multi ante Crossum reges. The Lydiant 

had many kings hefore Crt£sus. 
(e) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caius 

f So *can havi* maybe translated by 'poieat esut.* 

, J 
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Marciusy whose surname was afterwards Coriola. 
nus. — Fond nomen Arethusa est, The name of the 
fountain is Arethusa. (Nomen MercurU est milii. 
My name is Mercury.) 
(f) At Hbi repente paucis post diebus venit ad me 
Caninius, But, behold, a few days afUrwarda 
Caninius comes to me, 
242. Vocabulary 34. 

(Verbs that are often followed by two datives.) 
(1) With auxilio (assistance). 
Come, Tenlre, vfin, vent. 

Send, mittere, mis, miss. 

Set out, proficisci, profectus. 

(2) With culpcBj viliOj crimini. 
To impute as a fault, culpae dare, dPd, dat (with aec. of thing). 

To reckon as a fe^ult, turn into a > vitio c vertSre, vert, vers (with aec. of 
feult, S tMng). 

1^) To give as a present, ' dono or muneri,h dare (with ace. o{ thing) 

To be a hindrance, impedlmento esse. 

To be areproach, to be disgraceful, opprobrioi esse. 
To be hateful, odio esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honpri esse. 
To be very advantageous, ' magnae utilitati esse. 

To mean k \ "^* vellej mihi tibi^ Ac, to be used ac- 

* l cording to the person meant. 

To throw himself at any body's ( se i ad alicujus pedes, or alicui ad pedes 
feet, c projicgre, jec, ject. 



» VUium is any Jlaw, hlemith^ or fauU; whatever makes a thing imperfect. 
It may therefore be found in things as well as in actions and peraont. Culpa 
,3, fault: whatever is blamable; hence vitivm may be used for culpot but culpa 
not always for vitium, Scelus always implies a wicked intention f culpa not al^ 
ways, but often only a want of prudence, caution^ &c, 

h Aprcemium is given to reward, with reference to the merit of the receiver : 
a donumj to produce joy, with reference to the gratuitotunesa of the gift : a 
munuMf to express affection or favour, with reference to the sentiment of th^ 
giver. (D.) 

i P^rSbrum is * what a person may be reproached with :' opprobrium is * what 
ae w (or has been) reproached with ;* 'areproach^ actually made^ (D.; 

k That is, nQt tohat ont^s miming is, but what one means by such conduct, 

1 Projicere se alicui ad pedes, which Krebs formerly objected to, is quite 
correct: (See Cic. Sest. 11 ; Caes. B. O. 1, 31.) 
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iC. «»!.] fV * WuU is soracUines used for ^how* (quam)^* sometimes fo' 
* how great* (quantus). 

Fsxercise 37. 

243. He promises to come' to the assistance of the Helvetii. 
rimotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes." Jt toaa 
jwing to you, that I did not throw myself at Caesar's feet. It is 
ike part of a wise man always to fear for himself. There is no 
doubt that (86) he is going to consult the interests'' of Caius. I 
fear that these things will not^^ prove an honour to you. I don't 
understand what he means (by it). It is very honourable* to 
you, to have been engaged in such'*^ a battle. There is no doubt 
that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. They turn my 
greatest {see Index L) praise into a fault. I hope that men will 
understand howP odious cruelty is~to all men. I will warn Caius 
howF advantageous it is to keep one's word. -He says that he has 
not many slaves. I will ask them what they mean. I will not 
object (87. 91.) to their imputing this to me as a fault. He pro- 
mised' to give them the island of Lemnos as a present. Might 
you not have brought*'* a charge of immorality against Caius P^ 



§ 35.. The Accusative, 

244. (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com 
pounded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a 
few when compounded with a preposition that governs the abla- 
tive. 

Of these, those Uiat are not deponent have generally a passive voice. 

245. (h) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meaning or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting or 
smelUng of take the thing in the accusative. 

« G. if . 

> Part, in rua with the proper tense of mm, 

• Say : *It is for a great honour. 

9 * How * must be translated by (/uaniuB, 

^ With many of them the preposition is often repeated ; and with others the 
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246. (c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a trari- 
riiive notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, sUire (to thirst) :r ' to desire as a thirsty man desires ;' harr^rt 
=: * to /ear, and express my fear by ahuddenng ;' propawe mortem, 
*to cause death, and to cause it in haste,* — ^This figurative use of neutei 
verbs is common to all languages. 

247. It has been already mentioned that the accusative of neuter pro* 
noons is found with verbs, with which the accusative of a substantive 
would be wholly inadmissible. 

248. (a) Pythagdras Persarum Magos adiit, Pythagoras vis^ 

ited the Persian magi. 
Pythagdras multas regiOnes barbarOrum pedibus 

obiit,' Pythagoras travelled over many countries oj 

the barbarians on foot. 
Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postumia has been 

with me, 
(h) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream. Servire 

servitutem, To suffer a slavery; to be a slave. 

Ceram 6l6re, To smell of wax. 
(c) Sitire honOres, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same boast. Idem pec- 
cat, He commits the same sin. Multa peccat, He 

commits many sins. 

Si4>f. Vocabulary 35. 

(7>anr2t06 compounds of Intransitive Verbs.) 

Attack, aggrgdi, ior, aggressus. 

Visit, adlre," adii, aditum. 

To enter into a partnership, cdire societatem ; coeo.t 

To Mir out of the dty j "'*°' <^"' •*"«'> ""^ *"*^'"^ **~ 

C 06BS. 



ihi is more common tlian the aee. ; excedere and egredi, hi their proper mean- 
's j; of going out, should be followed by e or the oM. But Livy tias urlem 
txcsdere. 
r 0& in cberro, Ac, seems to De an abbreviation of amb, Jfi^f, (D.) 
• Visire is, .to pay a visit as a friend or companAons adire^ to visit on husl 
VM, or in consequence of some ^DonJt; convenire, to visit, on biuiness or nott 
Miutore, to pay a eomplimentary visit. (D.) 
I The comxH)und8 of to have generally perf. it, not in. 
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To tacoaed the bounds of mo le- > ^^^ excddSre. 

ration, > 

To die, mortem obire, obii, obi turn > obeo. 
To caU upon; have an inteiYiew j convCnirc, v8n, vent. 

with; hence, to speak to, ) 

To come to a determinaUon ; to j consiUum Inlre. 

adopt a resolution, S 

To encounter death, mortem opp^tSre, petivi, petii, pcilL* 

To smell 04 Oldre, olu et olev, ollt et oidt. 

To have a strong smell of; to ) ,edttl6re.» 

smack of| S 

To taste of (1. e. have taste ur ( sdpCre, io {per/, rarcj saplv ti Sftpu 

flavor of)i C eapit). 

To thirst for, sitlre, iv, It. 

To boast of; gloriari, atus. 

To grieve for, dttl^re, dolu, dolit. 

To sail past or along, pnetervehi, vectus. 

Hardly any body, nemo fere (' almost nolady*). 

Coast, ora, »,/. 

Speech, oratio, 5nis, j^ 

Antiquity, antiquitaa, atis,/. 

Citizens, civis, m. et/. 

Wonderful, mirus, a, um. 

To dream, somniare, av, at ; somnium, ' dream. 

Herb) herba, 8b,/. 

Honey, mel, mellis, n. 

Exercise 38. 

[How must the infin. be translated after to pernuuU 7] 
250. It cannot be denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He published-a-proclamation that nobody*^ should stir 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into a partner- 
ship (87. 91) with me.') Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius ? He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with Caesar. The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
Mis whole speech smacks of antiquity. Does not Caius's speech 



■ Ottire mortem^ or dUm tupremum (for which obire is used with the ace 
omitted), is only spoken of a natural death, wlilch tne mortem obiens simply 
tuffera; oppdere mortem is, if not to seek it, yet at least to meet it withjirmnca- 
and a disregard of life. (D.) 

▼ Re has in many compounds the meaning oC forth s thus redolert *te 
smell forth ;' *to emit a smelL' It thus becomes a strengthening' p'.&x: Dbder- 
'«ui thinks that, aa nuA^ it is possibly the Greek ipi. 
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smack of Athens ? It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. Ought he not to nave encountered"' 
death for the state ? Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
{SicUia). Three hundred of us»') have come to this determi- 
nation. There is hardly any body who has not (44, (3) ) come 
to this determination. I fear he will not'' choose to enter into 
a partnership with me'. I fear he will enter into a partnership 
with Caius. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? He makes 
Ihe same boast as^) Cicero. I cannot but" grieve for the death 
of Hortensius. It is a difficult (matter) to put off all (one's) 
human-feeling'. Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation. There are some who exceed the bounds of 
moderation. 



§ 36. The Accusative continued. 

251. (a) Verbs of asking, teaching, and conceaUng, may have 
two accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing, 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs always) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a preposition. 

Obs. Thus doceoy to give informationy prefers the ablative with de. 
After peto, and aometvmea after the other verbs of begging^ the person 
is put in the abL with a: and after rogo, interrffgOf Ac., the thing often 
stands in the abL with de, 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take two nominatives in the pas- 
sive, take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The appontum accuntive completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of callings appointing to an office^ eonaidcring. 
Ac, together with/ocio, efftcio, reddo^ Ac 

The second accusative is often an adjective. 

254. (d) With facio and eficio a sentence with ut is oflen foimd 

instead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of the 

first verb represents the same person or thing as the nom. yf the 

$econd, it is generally omitted. 

{Eng.) The sun makes att tfdnge (to) flourish. 
(Lot.) The sun makes that all thmge should flourish 
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(Eng,) He had Lysis for (or, as) his master. 

{Lot,) He had Lysis his master ( = a« his master). 

255. [C. xxil] ftCr* JPor' and *as' are to be untranslated 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to anothei 
noun in the sentence. 

256. (a) Racilius me primum sententiam rogdvit, Racilius asked 

me my opinion first, 
(Verres) parentes pretium pro sepulturSt llbertim pos- 

cehat, Verres used to demand of parents a payment 

for the burial of their children. 
Quis musicam docuit Epaminondam? Who taught 

Epaminondas music ? 
Nihil nos celat, He conceals nothing from us. 
(h) Socrites totlus mundi se incolam et civem arbitrabatur, 

Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 

citizen of the whole world, 
(c) Mesopotamiam fertilem efficit Euphrates, The Eu- 
phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 
Homines cacos reddit cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and 

avarice render men blind. 
(rf) Fac ut sdam,^ or (with ui omitted) fac sciam, Let me 

know. 
Temperantia sedat appetitiones, et efficit, ut ha recta 

ratiOni pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites, and 

causes them to obey right reason, 

257 VOCABULAIIY 36 

Ask, rttgare,* iv, at. 

Og_ \ petere, petiv, petii, petit (ptrwn to be 

-' " \ governed by ab,). 



» In comic writers the ckx;. is often expressed: *Eum Hbl facitmuBy ut quod 
vldorit, non viderlt.' * Ego tefaciam, ut miser sis.* * Neque potui Vencreui 
facert^ ut propitia esset mihi.' 

* Petere and rog&re are the most general expressions Of a irisft to obtain^ 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between poacire and 
warcy but somewhat nearer to orHre, Of the two, rogare relates immediately 
ro the person applied to, petere to the favour asked. PosttUHre and exiggre 
denote a mmple demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen it) as a 
quiet declaration of the will : but in poattUare the stress lies on the wiah and tnL 
of the person making the demand ; in exigere on the legal ofigation of (he per 
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Clato, require, demand. \ P"*"'^ *!' ".' PT*"- '**'**• ^ 

^■ou», M » . I cit;flagitare, av, at. 

Beseech, obsecrare, avi at. 

Pray, ~ orare, av, at. 

Adjure, obtestari, tatus. 

Teach, dttcSre, docu, dont. 

Unteach, dedttcdre. 

Conceal, cSlare, av, at 

To teach Socrates to play on the ^ Socratem fidibus doc^ro (i. d. 'to 

lyre, c teach him with the strings*). 

To think = to imagine, putare, av, at. 

To think, or to be of opinion =5 { censure* (the word for delivering an 

to deliver it as my opinion, ( opinion in the aenate-houee), 
Tothink= toreckon,judge.con- ( exi.tlm5ie=:ex».tlmSr^'to pronounce 
.. ij o » 1 judgment after a valuation ;' arbitrari, 

( * to decide as an arbiter.* 
^o think, as ojjposed to Arnoir, opinari, atus. 
Not only, but also. \ '*°'* 8olum-sed etiam ; or non solum 

c — verum etiam. 
To. give much information about, multa docere de {thepereon in occiw.). 
Again and again ss most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 
Experience, usus, Qs, m. 

Just =: fair, right, equitable, aequus, a, um. 

' Discourse, sermo, 5nis, m. 

Exercise 39. 

258. Experience, the best master, has taught me many^ things. 
Who taught you to play upon the lyre ? I ask you' {thee) again 
Mid again not to desert me. I will not conceal from you the dis- 
course of Titus Ampius. I fear that he is preparing*' to conceal 
those things from his parents. He had warned Caius not to con- 
ceal any thing^* from iiis parents'. These things I not only ask 
of you, but also demand. Who taught you those^ (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? I will unteach you those manners (of yours). The 
Gauls have given me much information about their own affairs. 



iOD against whom it is made. Poee^e and JIagUare denote an emphaiie de- 
mand : but the poecena only demands in a decided manner, from a feeling of 
right or power, the Jtagikme with paeeion and impetuosity under the influence 
of a vehement desire. (D.) IIence.^(^ifare may be ' to demand importunately / 
ioimporhme,* 

' Censure is followed by the ace, with infin. ; or, if the opinion is given to be 
foUowe^, by u^with the eubj. ; but the vi is often omitted. 

» Iste iff the deirfonstrative of the eecmd person ' that qf youre.* 
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I fear that you will not consider yourselves citizens of the whole 
world. Religion will make us obey the laws of virtue. He 
thought* it just, that citizens {ace) should'* spare citizens (p. 14, 
15, a). There is hardly any body hut thinks it just that you 
should spare me. 

259. Vocabulary 37. 

(Impersonals with ace,) 
It escapes me, me fugit, fallit ; prsterit^ 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me fallit. 

It is becoming, dScet. 

It is unbecoming, dedScet. 

{Eng,) It it becoming (or unbceoming) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 

(Lai*) It becomet (or mtdfeseoM) an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 40. 

[Of aanSre and medgrit which relates principally to the skill of the 
physician? (222,1.)] 

260. Three hundred of tw,** unless I am mistaken, survive. 
I do not forget (it does not escape me) to how many dangers we 
are exposed. You, such is your temperance,* have learned to rule 
your mind. It is not every one who can** cure the mind. I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. All of us not only 
ask you for peace', but even demand it (of you). It is your duty 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. It becomes a 
wise man not to be disturbed in adversity. It is becoming to a 
boy to hear much, to speak little. It is not unbecoming in an 
orator to pretend^ to be angry.* It does not escape me, haw odi- 
ous^* impiety is to the good. 



XL 

§ 37. The Ablative. 

261. (a) The ablative expresses the m^aiis or instrument^ and 
oAen the cause or manner. 



■ Censebat CeaMire should be used when the opinion is the erpreatxan of a 
settled conoictitin, 

• LSttt me and l/Uet miTii, though they occur in Justinj Pliny^ dc, shouJd ht: 
avoided, rc.) 






^ ^. 2G2-266.J THE ABLATIVE. g? 

262. (h) The pric« for which a thing is baughtf ioid, wdued^ oi 
iane^ is put in the ablative, 

263. (c) The adjectives magno, parvo, dfc, are generally put 
by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

264. But some of these adjectives often stand alone in therein, 
cfoe, especially after verbs of valuing at such a price, with which 
this is the regular construction. 

(d) 7\mU and quanH (with their compounds), pluritf mtnJrit, always stand 
in the genitive. With verbs of valuing, magnx, parvi, wkoximi^ mXnxmi, 
pbtrimi, also stand in the gen, ; but magna, permagno, and ponw^ ar« 
found in the aU. also with €B»Umare, With verbs of priee, magna, par- 
magna, parvo, minimo, plurimo, nimio, viH, stand in the abiaHve, 

(e) The substantives, .^ooct; nauci, niMU, pili, &c^ also stand in the gen, 
after verbs of vahdng, 

&-JJ^. J are not used, but j'^^** 
Majon9^ ) iphtru, 

265. (a) Terra vestlta est Jlorihus, herbis, arhoribus, frugibus, 

The earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 
fruits. 
Camibus tauri se tutantur. Bulls defend themselves 
with their horns. 
{b) Vigiati ialenUs unam oratiOnem Isocrates vendidit, 
IsocToUs sold one oration for twenty talents. 

(c) VenditOri exp^it rem venire quam plurimo, li is for 

the interest of the seller thai the thing should be sold 
for as high a price as possible. 

(d) Te quotidie pluris facio, I value you mere every day. 

(e) Totam rempublicam flocci non facere. Not to care a 

lock of wtol (or, as toe should say, a straw, or 
rush) for the whole state. 

266. Vocabulary 38. 

To valve, sstnnire, av, it. 

TV> hold cheap, panri pendSre ; pSpend, pens. 

M, _^ i stire, stet ; or constare (with dai, of 

^"^ i person). 

To sell (intrans.) ; to be sold, vdnire,« eo, venl¥, and venr . 



b The passage in Phednis, ' Multo majorU alape mecum veneunt/ Is per 
ups the only instance. (B.) 
" \ Snire s: vSnura ire, to go to Mdt, from an old substantive vdmi». So-, re- 
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To mil, vendere, vendid, vcndlu 

To buy, SmSre, em, empt. 

More highly, for more, dearer, pluris. 
For less, minSris. 

For as much— as, tanti-^quanti. 

For just as much as ; for no more ) tantldem-quanti 

than, ) . 
For how much, quanti'? 

Too dear, nimlo. 

To reckon or think nothing of, nihili facSre. 

Not to care a straw for, j ^"^"^^""ufJ^I^Jr Uf^ '' ""' 

' ( reckon it * at a lock qf Wfot.) 

Not to care that for it, non hujus facSre. 

Peck, mbdius, i, m. 

Wheat, tritlcum, i,n. 

SeBterce,<i sestertius, i, m. 

Merchant mercator, Sris, m. 

{Eng.) To cost a person much {or dear). 

{Lai.) To stand to a person at much. 

fC. xxiii.] j;y When <m«, <iro, Ac, mean one, twOy Ac, apiece or jar each, thcj 

must be translated by the distributive numerals, tinfrdi^ 6i7it, itc. 

Exercise 41. 

1<J67. That victory cost the Carthaginians {Pani) much b^ood. 
It cannot be denied thit that victory cost us much blood. Mer- 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). He says 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. I will ask him for 
how much he bought these things. I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caius. The peck of wheat was at two sesterces. For how 
much does wheat sell ? Epicurus thinks nothing of pain. There 
is hardly any body** who does not (44, (3) ) hold his own things 
cheap. I do not care that for you. My life is valued at ten' 
asses a day.* It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things too dear. Merchants 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what*" com 
b selling for. 



aun-dSre, ven-dPress venum dSre. Tacitus has posita tino^ exposed for Fale 
Vmieo Is conjugated like eo, having venii rather than vgnfin for perf,^ and im'perl 
v&iiebam as well as venibam. No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds or participlea 

4 A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money A thoa 
Mnd eeetertii made onf »e»tertium^ which was a turn, not a cot?}« 

• i>pni8 In diem araihus. 
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^ 38. The Ablative continued. 

268. (a) Verbs of abounding, filling, loading, &c., and their 
opposites, such as verbs of wanting, depriving of, emptying of 
govern the ahlative. 

269. (ft) But of these igeo and indtgeo (especially the latter) govern the/^cnj- 
tweslso. 

270. (c) Some verbs of freeing from, removing from, differing 
fronts being at a distance from, &c., are sometimes followed by the 
ablative, but generally (in prose) by & preposition J 

271. (d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), potior, 
vescor, dignor, glorior, take the ablative : as does also supersedeo. 

But potior takes the gtnUioc^ when it means *to obtain mnertign 
power owrJ 
1^72. (a) Pericles fiorebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was 
eminent in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 
quality), 

(b) Res maxime necessarise non tarn arfis indigent, quam 

laboris, The most necessary things do not require 
skill so much as labour. 

(c) Athenienses beUo liberantur. The Athenians were "«*• 

cued from the (threatened) war. 
Leva me hoc onere. Relieve me from this burden. 

(d) DivitiiSj nobilitate, viribus, multl m&le uhiniur, Many 

men make a bad use of riches, noble birth, (and) 
strength. 
Augustus Alexandria hrtyi pontus est, Augustus soon 
gained possession of Alexandria. 

273. Vocabulary 39. 

(Verbs governing the ablative.) 
To deprive of, privare, av, at. 

To bereave of, deprive of, orbare, av, at. 

To rob of (by open violence as an > ^^^ g g 5^, 

enemy), i * * 

To be without, \ ^^^^^t^ carui et cassus sum, carll ei 

I cass. 



1 With defendHrej extoivgre, exoner&re, levSre, the ablative alone is to be pr& 
erred. (Z.) 
s BxpiUirefCompUdres^re * to plunder j* as robbers. 
H Carere is simply * to be wUkcut :' egere is * to need, to want :* indigirt ia ' to 
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To Stand In need o^ need, re- ( Sgere (dblai. or gen,) or indiggre {which 
quire, I U tircngtr) egSre, egui, . 

To free from, tex free from, re- ) m^ -^ 

Beve from, ) ^ 

Gti, US118. 

fungi, functus ; perfungi («<ron^er). 
frui, firuitus, and fructus. 
vescik (no per/.). 
^ gloriari; also followed by dc* and by 
( * m * when it signifies ' to gUrry in.* 

idem gloriari. 
f niti, nlsas and nixus ; in aliquo niti, u 
\ *to lean on a person for support, 
I that if, < to rest with* in the sense oi 
(^ depending upon his exertions, &c. 
To rejoice, gaudSre, gavisus. 

Medicine, medicina,i e, /. 

Milk, lac, lactis, n. 

Flesh, caro, camis,/. 

Cheese, caseus, i, m. 

Fever, febris, is,/, {abl. i.). 

Quite, plane. 

-^ . { 863 aliennm, another man's money ; 

^ C ffis ffiris, n. copper, 

magnum ss alienum. 
gravitas, atis,/. 
morbus, i, m. 
perverse. 



I from, 

TOQSO, 

To discharge, perform. 

To em'oy, 

To feed on, live on, eat. 

To boast o4 

To make the same boastj 



To rest or lean upon, 



A heavy debt, 
Severity (of a disease). 
Disease, 
Perversely, 



{Eng.) Make a bad (perverse, Ac.) use of it. 
{Lai ) Use ill {perverseli/t Ac.) 



feel that I want ;* the in expressing intra animum. With reference to an i 
tags desired, cargre is simply, * to be without a desirable good,* egere, * to be 
without an indispensable good.' (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation ol 
Cicero's definition ; that car&re is * egSre eo quod habere vdis: 

i Also with a, ab. 

k Vesei is the most general expression for supporting life by food, including 
tdere and bibere as the actions of menf pasd and potare, as the actions of Uaais. 
When vesci relates, as it generally does, to eating, it denotes any mamur of eat- 
ing, cheuvng, swallowing^ Ac. : whereas edBre, comedtre supposes the manner Id 
which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In vesci the principal notion is the 
fmrpote of eating, the support of life ; in edere, the Tneans by which life i§ sup- 
ported, the action of eating, (D.) 

1 Medicameninm or medioamen is- a medicine with reference to its matentd 
substancej tiB it is prepared by a?i apothecary : medUnna, with reference to iXM-heal 
big power f dsUis prescribed by aphysuAan ; rsmecUum is a preventive, a lemody 
tgainat an in: pending emL (JD.\ 
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Exercise 42. 

[Should * every day' be translated by indieaj or by quotidUf when there 
is no TprogTfevoe increcm from one day to another 1] 

274. Do not deprive another of his praise^. I rejoice that 
you are quite without fever. The body, to he (ut) in good health, 
requires many things.*^ Nature herself admonishes us every 
day how few things we require. He promised to set me free from 
my debt. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? Many 
men make a perverse use of reason. They live on milk, cheese, 
flesh. It was owing to you** that I was not bereaved of my 
children. But a Uttle more** and Caius would have been bereaved 
of his children. // is not every man toho can think nothing ol 
pain. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 
May I not make the same boast as Cyrus ? I will exhort Caiua 
to discharge (75) all the duties of life. The 'safety of the state 
depends upon you alone {in te uno). Do men alone feed on flesh ? 
[No.] The severity of disease makes us require** medicine 
(gen.). 

-^ 

275. The manner or cause, and any word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a particular part of a thing spoken of, is 
put in the ablative. 

276. Vocabulary 40. 

Lame of one foot, claadus altSro pSde. 

(Adjectives* followed by the abl.) 

Worthy, deserving ofj digniis, a, urn. 

Unworthy, indignus,™ a, urn. 

Banished, extorris, is, com. gend. (from ex terrC^ " 

Relying on, frdtus, a, um. 

Contented, contentus, a, wn. 

Endued with, prsditus, a, um. 

To deserv^ dignus, um, Ac., esse. 

Censure, reprehensio, 5nis,/. 



* Adjectives signifying tDont orfrecdomfrcm (yacuus, Gber, &c,\ take the obL 
» the abL with a, ab, 

» Digmu and vndigmtB are (less commonly) followed by the genitive. 

* ProfUgu* is one who has fled from his country ; exeul and extorria impl> 
*hat the person is under »«ntencc of banishment. Extorrie relates rather to the 
^iee-^ cf the f \ile; exauly to his jmniehmerU Bn^ disgrace. (D.) 
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PnnbhineDC, pcsna, »,/. 

Scvero (of punishment, Ac), gravis, is, e. 

MoUon, * mOtus, us, m. (what dedens. 1 w!i j 7) 

AeaUty, re8,rei,/. 

Name, nSraen, mis^ n. 

(Eng.) HedeaerveBlobelocetL* 

{Lot,) He is a desenring (person) vho ahmtUd be loved (dig^iiu est 
qui OTHilur), 

{Eng.) To inflict punishment on a penon. 

{Lai.) To affect (=9mC) a man with punishment (aliquein 
poeni afficere). 

Exercise 43. 

27/. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] I think this man deserving not of censure only, 
but also of punishment. These things are unworthy of us. 1 
cannot hut think^* these things unworthy of us. He htis threat- 
ened me wUh** severe punishment. I have said this (pL), relying on 
your compassion. There is no doubt that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. Nature is contented with a little. Age- 
silaus was lame of one foot. Had you rather be blind, or lame 
of one foot ? The mind is endued with perpetual motion. // 
cannot he doubted that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
It cannot be denied that he sold his country for gold. He is an 
orator not in reality but in name. He is a boy in age. He 
deserves to be praised by all. It is not every one who can heal 
the diseases of the mind. It cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country. There are some who'*' deny-that these things 
are unworthy of us. 



XII. 

§ 39. The Vocative. {Attraction of the Vocattve.) 

278. Sometimes, in poetry, a vocative is used instead of a nomi- 
native o/ter the verb.p 

• So, he doeenoi deeerve to 6e, <ftc., ' indignus est, qui,' Ae, 
9 Examples in poetry are MattUine pater, eeu Jane Ubentiue audit, (Hor.> 
T\me Ule Odryelae Phineue rex mehftua or<B ? TV Pho^n cornea^ et noelro dllecie 
parenU? (Val. Flac.^ So in Greek 8X0 u teoioe yivoio I (Theocr.) (K.) 
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'Another vocative has generally preceded, and this second vocative li 
atti acted into Bgreement -with it; but sometimes it merely refers to a 
nominative of the tecond person. 

(a) The phrase *macU virtute estol' (a blessing on your valour t or, 
good luck to your valour!) is probably an example of this construction, 
macto being the vocative of mactiu from mag-enfl (to increase, enrich, 
Ac), The only objection to this explanation is Livy's adverbial use 
of maete with the infinitive. (See example: juberem macte virtute 
esse.) (K.) 

279. (h) On the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands in 
Apposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular 
construction. 

This is especially the case with solusy uni^, primus, 

280. (a) Macte virtute esto ! A blessing on your valour ! or, 

' Go on in your valour .'' 

Macli virtute, milites Romani, este ! Qood lucky O 
Roman soldiers, to your valour ! 

Juberem macte virtute esse, &c. 1 would say, a bless- 
ing on your valour ! &c. 
(6) Audi tu, fopulus Albanus ! Listen, ye people of 
Alba! 

Salve primus omnium parens patrise appellate ! Hail 
thouy the very first who was ever called the father 
of his country ! 

281. Vocabulary 41 . 

Dutiful affection, licly ' pietas, atis, /. 

Towards, in (with accus.). 

e ave, salve* {imperatives of the 2d conju- 
Hail, farewell ! ? gation— vale, valeto is only fiare- 

( Weill). 
The toga,* \ *^e^ «' /• (^* opposed to the mtli- 

C tary cloak, it means the civU gown), 

4 The root mag (the Greek nsy) of this obsolete verb is still found in magnuM 
and mcctdre (to present with ; to honomr). (D.) 

T Pietas is dM^d^eeiian (towards the gods, one's parents, relations, country, 
and even benefactors), arising from a TuUuralfeding : caritas (properly their dear- 
russ to us) is founded on reason and a.jtist appreciation of their value. 

• That ave was a morning, salve an eveniJig salutation, does not appear to be 
8»tablisned. Suetonius makes salve the numung, and vale the evening saluta- 
Uon. {See JBdbicht.) . 

» A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the ordi- 
nary dress of a Roman citizen. It was k foxing robe, covering the left arn^ 
•at leaving the right at liberty. 
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r :nurophu8, i, m. (a public pTOcewioi. 
A triumph, < granted by a decree of the senate to i 

( yictorioiu general). 
To gain a triumph for a irlctory ) j^ ^ ^, ^^^ trimnphare. 

over the Oaula, > 

To load the captive* in triumph, captivos per triumphum ducSre. 
^^eopie^o ptfpuius, i, m. (the pocat. not in use). 

Exercise 44. 

2d2. A blessing on thy valour, Titus Manlius, and^ on thy 
piety towards thy father and thy country ! Hail thou, the first 
who has deserved a triumph in a civil gown ! Hear, O people 
of Rome ! A blessing, O citizens, on your dutiful-affection 
towards your country ! A blessing, O boy, on your diligence ! 
You, such is your diligence,*^ will soon finish the business. His 
diligence is as great as*' his abilities. It cannot be denied that 
(86) his diligence is as great as his ability. There is no doubt 
that he told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might 
appear younger (than he is). It cannot be denied that he told 
many falsehoods, that he might not be banished. I ask you again 
and again to succour (75) me. There were some who*®* denied 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



XIII. 
§ 40. The Passive Voice. 

2R3. ifl) The agent after a passive verb (which is regulirly under the gov- 
ernment of a or ab) is sometimes put in the daiwe^ especially in poetry, 
and after the participU in duB. 

:284. The accusative after the active verb (the objed) becomes the norai- 
faative before the passive verb. * 

285. (b) But verbs that govern the dative in the active an? 
used impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominative before (he 
Bnglish verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb. 

286. (c) VapfUo^ rsneo, Jfo, having a paanvt meaning, have also a paa»tn 
corjttruction. 



" Not in the sense of folk or foUc€, as in English, but of a veopU, 
- Ac (See 4, d.) 



^40. 287-290.] the passive. 109 

287. [C. XXIV.] dir (d) To express the future subjunctive 
passive we must not use the participle in dus with sim, essenty dec, 
but futurum sit, esset, dec, followed by ut. 

288. (e) The future infinitive passive is made up of the supine 
m um with iri ; but when verbs liave no supine^ we must use 
fore or futurum esse, dzc 

This substitute for a future infinitive passive must be used STea 
when the verb ?uu atupirUf unless the event is to be described as being 
itlHnU to happen. 

In other words the ntptru with iri is a pcado-poet futurum. 

289. {f) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used 
for the future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described 
as being now about to Jiappen, 

290. (a) Mlhi consilium captum jam diu est, My resolution 

has long been taken. 
(5) Gloria tua invidetur, Your glory is envied. 

Philosophise vituperatoribus satis responsum est. The 
revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered, 

(c) Rogatus est, an ab reo vapulasset, He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoner. Ah 
hoste venire, To be sold by an enemy. A me fieri, 
To be doing by me. 

(d) Nescio, quando yu^Mrt/wi sity ut epistola scribatur,^ J 

donH know when the letter will be written. 

(f ) Dixit /ore ut oppidum expugnaretur,« He said that the 
town would be taken. 
Dixit oppidum expugnatum iriy He said that the city 
was about to be taken. (G.) 

(f) Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem, I 
never thought that^ I should come to you as, a sup- 
pliant. 

(Eng.) You are envied, favoured, spared, answered, Ac. 
{Lot.) It is envied (favoured, spared, answered, Ac.) to you. 
{Eng.) I don't Itnow when it will be written. 
{LaL) 1 don't know when UwiUbe {wubj.) thatUU writtm. 



V Of course eaoet and weriberetur after a past tense. 

s The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on fore, but on the preced 
Bg verb. Spero fore ut canmdeaeat :, »perabam fore ut amvaieoeeret. 
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«91. Vocabulary 42. 

To be beaten, vapttlare, £▼, it. 

^ ^. . , . 5 convaleacCre,' ¥alu (see Tabice for Ra 

To reoorer (from a alckness), { f^^^^j^ j j ^ ^ 

To heal, to be healed of a wound, consanescere, sanu. 

_ . , . . , . 5 recrudescBre, cnidu (proporly to gron 

To bunt out, or bleed afresh, I ^^ again). 

Wound, Yulntis, Cris, n. 

Priest, priestess, sacerdos, dotis, m. et/. 

A husband, vir, viri, m, (a man), 

i persuasum est mihi, or persuasum ha- 
I am persuaded, ^ j^^ i 

A liar, mendaXjici8(^prop. an adject.). 

Faith, fidelity, fides, ei,/. 

J plerique (pieri declined and que append- 
Most men, { ^ . ^^^^ ^^^^^ j-^^^j ^^ ^j^^ g^cna.)- 

' facSre (with ablai, ; aid. with dt; or with 

<ia<. De should be expressed before 

To do any thing with a person, ^ the persmud pronouna, the ablativea 

I of which are of the same form as the 
( accusatives). 

Exercise 45. 

292. I will ask whether he has been beaten by his slave. 
What will become of my Tulliola' ? I hope he will recover. I 
hoped he would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. I fear his wounds tw7Z*' bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are not permitted to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing.' There is no doubt that your glory will 
be envied. All my property has been sold by an enemy. I will 
ask which*» of them is favoured by Ceesar. That (ille) age is 
^iot only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds 
will not^ heal. What will become of me ? There are some 



y The disease/rom which a person recovers, must be governed by ex with 
th» abl. 

> Permarisnmum \aheo should never be used ; pernuuUnmum est mihi doea 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus's to Cicero. (Klotz.) lam per^ 
ntadtd of {iKirsuoBum est mihi de, &c. with abl.), 

* Say. ' to the unwilling nothing iS eti dly persuaded.' b Ofttoo persons 
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who'®* believe that he has been beaten by his slave. There are 
some who envy your glory. 



§ 41. The Passive continued. 

293. (a) The verbs that govern two accusatives in the active, 

sometimes govern one accusative (that of the ohject) in the passive. 

Since even in the active it is only some verbs of (uking^ Ac. that gov- 
ern the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just 
given beyond the actual practice of good writers.— /^flg'Sri may take 
this ace. It is found with indutm and edodua ; with doctua or dedoctut 
it is not common in prose : with celari and moniri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such adjectives as multoj pAzicti, (Z.) 

294. (h) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 

by an accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus 

partis ajQTectse). 

Thus we may say, not only eaptUferUur allaii^ or cajmt allcujuMft' 
rftur, but also aliquisferttur capui. 
(c) In some particular constructions the part reftrrcd to is put in the j^eii. 
or abUdite. 

295. An accusative also follows many other passive participles, especially 
in the poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the dativt of the act. is allowed to stand as 
the nominative {aubject) before the passive, or, which comes to the same 
thing, with a passive participle in agreement with it ; and then the ae- 
eumUive of the object is allowed to remain. This construction (which 
is called the Greek accimUive\ and that in 294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Cicero's style. (G.) 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used 
in English. 

(Thus amhulatum est. It has been walked (by us) = we Tiave 
walked). 

297. (d) With verbs oT seeming j and passive verbs o£ declaring, 
thinking, &c., the personal construction is far more common than 
the impersonal.* 



• In the past tenses, traditum eatf prodiium ul are very commonly used. The 
passives of audin and nuntiare arc frequently, though not so exchialYely, used 
ftemonally (Z.) 
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{Eng,) U JMfiM, U Mid, Ac, that Calus has retired (or, as ZmmL), 
\Lat.) Caius seems, is soui, dkc, to have retired. 

239 (a) Rogatus sententiam, Being asked Jus opinion. Longani 
indutus vestem, Clothed in a long garment. 

(b) Oblltus' faciem (smeared as to his face =), having 

his face smeared or covered. Incensus animuni 
(kindled as to his mind =s), Having his mind agi. 
taied. Adversum f&mur ictus (struck as to hln 
opposite thigh =), Wounded in the front pari of 
his thigh. 

(c) Pend^re animi or anitno,« To he in anxious suspense. 

Discrucior animi, My mind is on the rack ; I am 
tortured in mind. 

(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fu:sse dicitury Homer 

is said to have lived {or, it is said that Homer Uved) 
in the time ofLycurgus. 
MilHades videbatur non posse esse privatus, U seemed 
thai Miltiades could not he a private man. 

299. Vocabulary 43. 
Blood r (when slUcQ, cruor, oris, m. 

gj. . ^ tacitus, a, um (if adutdf tacitumus, a 

i am if habitual silence is meant.) 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, sildre, silu, 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, ) ^^^^^g t^cu, tacit. 

cease speaking, > 

Silence, sSlentinm, i, n. 

Habit of silence, tadtumitas, itis, /. 

About {qft^ to be silenr), { ^ ('^^ -ff • But n^ pranmm 

c may stand in oecut. without prepos.) 
To set on fire, incendSre, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, accendSre, succendSre, cend, oens.k 



4 From abtlngre, 

• Often oTUmUf If more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendm 
pwni and pendire animU: not, 1 believe, pendire ontmo. 

f iSloTijruisinestYenis, cruor est decorporefusus. Atthemomeni^s/^edc/ti^ 
Moguls should be used. 

s SiUre is, to emit no tound, to make no noise, to be still ; — taare is, to utter 
BO toord, to be silent ; especially, to pass over in silence. The opposites of 
niere are 9irepere,Jremgre! of taare, dMitrt and V6qui. (D.) 

** 'neeiufi&-e is to set the iMofe of a thing on fire ; accendtrt and sueeemAre, u 
nirt of it on fire, that it may be consumed gradtuUly, Accenderc is tc 
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Tordi, 


t«da,«,/. 


Lamp, 


lucema, e, /. 


Funeral pile, pjrre, 


rtfguB, i^ m. 


To strike, hit, wound, 


feiire; ic6re,i ic, ict j cedCre, c«cld, est 


Rod, 


virga, as, /. 


Spear, 


hasta, «, /. 


AlTOW, 


sagitta, », /. 


Lightning, 


fulmen, inis, n. 



To be flogged, whipped with rods, virgls csdi. 
Thigh, femur, tfris, n. 

To walk, ambulare, av, at. 

Right (opposite of left)^ dexter, tra, trum. 

Exercise 46. 

300. Cato was first asked his opinion. You with your usual 
habit of silence* said nothing. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. The laws ought not to be silent. 
I am afraid that'^ the laws are silent about these matters. Han. 
nibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. 1 
warned the boy not to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted ? I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, being struck by lightning, died.^ I foretell that 
you iciU he flogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh. A league was made between the cities of*' 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied that the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked (pass,) enough. We have 
come (pass.) to (ad) the town. It cannot he Ihat^^ he is not tor- 
tured in mind. It is said that Caius has been struck by a stone. 
Was the funeral pile lighted by you or by Balbus ? 



light it from abovey nuxendere from bdow. Hence a torch, lamp, Ac, accenditur , 
« funeral pile auccendUur, (D.) Ammut aocensu* is merely an excited mind, 
vUnuu incenma an agitated mind. (D.) 

i FerJre^ to strike generally! ctsdHre is to strike with what cuta (including 
TodB, Ac.) : tejfre, to strike with what jneree$ (including lightning, atonea, &c.). 
Perh^ and kXre supply each other's deficiencies: thus /erire is used for prea., 
isnperf,, Jvt., which icere wants ; and icere supplies ferire with a perf, and paM 
pcaiiciph for ferOyferihia, which are not in use. (D.) I<^e fwdua is to raiify 
«r make a treaty, league, Ac. 

k Deeesd.. 
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XIV. 

§ 42. Expressions of Time. 

801. (a) In answer to the question when 7 the noun which 
expresses time is put in the ablative : in answer to the question 
koio long ? Mn the acciLsative, 

302. {b) In answer to the question in wJiat time ? toithin tchat 

time ? either a preposition {inier,^ intra) is used : or the noun i? 

put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a eardinal number is used, the noun will be in the plural ; if an 
ordinal^ in the ringular. 
(In ten yeart : in the tenth year.) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions how long before ? how 
long after ? the noun that expresses time is put in the ablative. — 
Ante and post are here used as adverbs, unless there be another 
noun or pronoun to be governed by them. 

304. (d) A point or space of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is now made, is put in the accusative 
with in : the exact time at wldch a thing is to be done, in the ace, 
with ad, 

305. (e) Abhinc (ago) of past time is joined to the accusative 
or the ablanve ;» it must precede the numeral and its substantive, 
one of which must be the next word to it. 

306. (/) Natus (born) with the accusative of time = at such 

an age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the genitive 

or ablative of time = (respectively) above or tender such an age. 

At such an ags may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 
ncUus). 

307. (a) Vere, In the spring, Auctumno, In the autumn, 

Hibernis mensibus, In the winter months. Solis 
occasu (at the setting of the sun =), At sunset, 

1 Inter t if the vfhaU duration is spoken of: wi/ro, if mme paint within that 
ipace. 

« Ztanpt says the accuaative for duration, the ablative for a point of time. 
This seems to be incorrect ; thus in * litem decidit abhinc annoe ^natuor ' duratiou 
• Is not meant. The ablative is more definite than the accusative, and should (I 
think) be used when a definite point of poet time is to be expressed ; the aecw 
tative when exact accurax^y is not intended. Hence the accusative is the more 
common. 



■■P! 
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Inediam liduum aut triduum ferre (to endure absti 

nence from food =), To go toiihotU food for two^ 

or even three days. 
Ager multoa annos quievit, The field has lain fallou 

for many years, 
(h) German! inter annos qitatuordecim tectum non subie 

rant, The Germans had not entered a house for 

fourteen years together. 
Multi intra vicesimum diem dictatur^ ae abdicaverunt, 

Many persons have laid down their dictatorship 

within twenty days. 
Agamemnon cum universA Graeciii. vix decem annis 

unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 

Greece had great dijficulty in taking a single city ir. 

ten years. 
Pompejus undequinquagesimo die ad imperium populi 

Roman! Ciliciam adjunxit, Pompeius in foiiy-nine 

days added Cilicia to the empire of the Roman 

people, 
{c) Paucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards 

Paucis ante diebus, A few days before, 
Homerus annis multis fuit ante Romulum, Homer lived 

many years before Romulus. 
(d) Ad codnam Canium invitavit in posterum diem, H« 

invited Catdus to supper for the next day. 
Solvere ad Gracas Kalendas,"^ To pay on the Greek 

Kalends. 
(c) Abhinc annos (or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 
(/) Cato annos quinque et octoginta natus excessit e vit^, 

Cato departed this life when he was eighty-five years 

old (ory at the age of eighty-five). 
' Minores annis triginta {Persons) under thirty years 

old (or, of age). 
Minores duorum et viginti annorum, Unde? the age 

of two-and'ttoenty. 



" Tbal is, never ; there beinfi no KcUendt In the areek Calendar. 
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Civb major anni& viginti, A ciUxcn above twenty 
years old. 

Cato primum stipeDdium meruit annorum decern sep. 
temque, Cato served his first campaign at the age 
of seventeen (or^ when he was seventeen years old) 



308. Vocabulary 44. 

To receive, 

To succeed to s follow, 

Swallow, 

Winter (as adj.), 

Month, 

Qo away, 

To kill, 

To kill (as a violeniy unjiut, crud 
acts hypoUorif ttarvatiarifgiranr 
gling, Ac.), 

To kill, slay (especially in hon- 
ourable, open fight). 

To slaughter, butcher. 

To reign (neut.), 

To lay down a magistracy, 

Exactly (of a number), 

Ephesian, 

Temple, 

To be burnt, 

To serve a campaign. 

To hold a magistracy, 



accipSre, recIpSre, excipSre,** cep, cept. 

excipSre, cep, cept (accu«.). 

hirundo, inis,/. 

hibernus, a, urn. 

mensis, is, iru 

abire, abeo, iv, it (78, x.). 
r interf icSre, fee, feet (the most general 
< term for killing, whether by siarva- 
( tiorij poisorif hangings or the aword). 

) necare ; or enScare (if by a process that 
i takes up some time). 

) occidSre, cid, cTs (it is used however of 
) all kintU of killing), 
i truc^dare (according to Diklerlein =s 
C tauricidOf I cut down an ox). 

regnare, av, at. 
( abdicare magistratum, or abdicare w 
i magistratu. 

ipse (in agreement with the noun). 

Ephesius, i, m. 

templum, i, n. 

defiagrare, av, at (irUrana.). 
( stipendium merdre or merdri (i. e. lo 
c earn pay). 

magistratum gerPre, gess, gest. 



■ Acdpimut oblata ; extxpimua vagantia ; reeipimw fuglentia. (D.) To recettx 
1M aecipere, when the thing is offered or given: to receive a person flying or wan- 
dering is excipere or recipere ;. excipere being the act o{ a. .aervicable Jriendy an 
wqual; recipere that of a benefactor, a superior, Excipere is to tiop a living 
ieing in motion, and either receive him in a Mendly, or intercept him in a hottiU 
manner. (D.) Accipere vulncra is to receive wounds intended for me; excipen 
wlnera is to expose myself to wounds * that may every moment come in my 
way.' {HiU,) Recipere is also distinguished from accipere by denoting to rec8iT« 
not merely for detentiony but for actual povaeesion, Accepta pecuma may be a 
•uere deposit : reeepta pecunia is a formal taking into poseeoaion. (D.) 



9 42. 309, 310.] EXPRESSIONS OF TIMB. \IU 

(C. zzv.] i;^ After an expression of time, *Jhat* is often used for on which 
(A*ngr.) To have reigned more than (or above) tuo years. 
{Lai.) To be reigning hia third year. 
{Eng,) Before the connUahip^ ecMor^upf Ac, of Caius. 
{Lot.) Before Catu* (being connUt cenaori Ac, (ante Caium con8uIem> 

Exercise 47. 

309. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which"* I received 
at one time. The swallows go away in the winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months ? Mithridates 
slaughtered many Roman^ citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and-twefity years from that (ah illo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
Scipio* died a year' before my consulship. Cato died exactly 
eighty p-three years before the consulship of Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for many years. He published 
an edict, that no one" under (306, /) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army. On the same night that « Alexander 
was bom, the temple of the Ephesian Diana was burnt-down. It 
is certain that Caius served his first campaign at the age of 
eighteen. He died at the age of thirty-three. King Archelaus 
had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy ? 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen \x> 
receive wounds for his country. 



310. (a) (He did it) three years after he (had) returned. 

(1) post tres annos {or tertium annum) ) quam redie 

(2) tertio anno' '. ) rat. 



Seipio the last word. P Annis octoginta et tribus ipais. 

4 Begin with the relative clause. 30 (c). 32 (<2). 
' I migh* be supposed that ^tertio anno quam (or quo) redierat,* would mean 
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(3) tribus annis {or tertio anno) posf^uam redieral. 

(4) tertio anno quo redierat.* 

(h) Pridie quam excessit e viti, The day hefore he died. 
Postridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after I 

left you. 
Postero anno quam, &c., The year after, &c. 
Priore anno quam, &c., The year hefore, ^c. (Z.) 

811. Vocabulary 45. 

interdiu, or die. 

noctu, or noctc. 
(die ac nocte; die noctuque; nocte oi 
c interditt. 

vesperi, or vespfre.t 

in tempore, or tempbre orJy, 

ludis Latinis. 

\ bello, oMwdlatiti bello (especially if joixk* 
^ ed with an adj, or genU,), 

pugnE Cannensi (or with tn). 

paucis his diebus. 

' > paucis illis diebus. 

condSre, did, dit. 
obsidere, sSd, sess. 
oppugnare, av, aU 
Hispania, ee,/. 
coena,* »,/. 
veneoum, 1, n. 
ftmes, is,/, 
suspendium, i, n. 



Dy day, 
By night, 

By day and by night. 

In the evening, 

In good time, 

At the time of the Latin games, 



In war, 

In the battle of Canna;, 

A few days ago, 

A few days before (a past 

spoken of). 
To found, 

To invest, blockade, 
To assault, storm, 
Spain, 

Supper (or rather, dinner)^ 
Poison, 
Starvation, 
Hanging (* the rope'). 



lime J 



' After tvo computed years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :* this however aoes not appear to be so. * Octavo menMf quam oosptom 
oppugnari,captum Saguntum, Ac. {lAv.) i» 6ktu} fir,ai (Polyb.) ; 'Tjrrus •epfniu 
mense capta est' {Curt,)i ir»\topKCiv ivrh itftva^ {PUU.) * after a siege of seveu 
months' {Clinton), 

• Nearly so with ante : Ante triennium gnam Carthago deleretur, M. C&to 
mortem obiit.' The use of the ovbjundvoe here will be spoken of below. Obs. 
In thU construction postquam is oftener followed by the pluperfect than by the 
perfiBCt. (See 514.) The following ^ an example of the perfect : < Nero natus 
«stpost novem menses quam Tiberius excenit,* {Suet,) 

t From vetper, veaperie. 

• From Koirtfs. common : the p^cipal meal of the day. 



^49.312-316.] 1*LACB. SPACE. Mb 

Exercise 48. 

3l2. The city was taken by storm three years after the siege 
began." Hamilcar was slain nine years after he came (had 
came) into Spain. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years 
afler it was founded. He died the year after he was banished. 
M'^hy did he go out in the evening ? I will ask why he set out 
in the evening. Canius came to supper in good time. Is this 
said to have been done by night, or by day ? He died a few 
years ago. He died the day after he had called upon me. He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. Was not he 
killed in the battle of Cannae ? He set out at the time of the 
JLatin Games. The town was taken five months after it began 
to be blockaded. It is said*'' that Caius killed his slave by poi- 
son. Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation ? Has he 
not killed his enemy by the rope ? I am afraid that Balbus has 
killed his slave by poison . 



XV. 
§ 43. Place. Space. 

313. (a) If the town at which a thing is done, is a singular noun 
of the first or second declension, it is put in the genitive : if not, 
in the ablative.^ 

314. (h) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the accusa- 
tive : in answer to whence 1 in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of towns and ^rnall idandg. be- 
fore other words prepositunu must be used ; and before theae, when the 
name has an adjediveJ^ 

315. Urh§f oppidumf &wti«^ in apposition to the name of a town in the 
genitive^ stand in the ablative. 

316. Such combinations as * 9fJiool at Cajma^* * Carthage in Africa^ dkc,, 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be gov- 



« Say : ' after it began to be assaulted.* 

▼ If opp&bim or wrhs come before the proper name, it must take a pre^pewtfsoa 
JR.) 

"^ In almost all the constructions of time and srpace the prepositions are occa 
sionally expressed. Thus *a6 Epidauro :' ' jter totam noctem :' Ac. 
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lU meaning is pcwnve denoting necesntt,. fUnen, oi sometmns traeruteif 
what mti4<, a/unUdf ot it to be dotu. 
823. (a) When the participle in duB is m ihe neuiet gender witn me uiira pe} 
son Hng, of €«•«, a whole conjugation may be toruied to express whs* 
one muaif or ^untld do. The pereon is put in the dative. 

324. OCT In the oblique cases the part, in dus in agreement 
'A ith a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 

Cf wUing a letter, j ^'^^^f eplstolam. 
c scnbendsB epistole. 

825. A whole conjugation may be formed with iheparf. m dtu 

and sum. 

Present J Amandus sum, lam to be Uned. 

\ Amandus es, thou art to be loved, (&c. 



Imnerf ^"Amandus eram, 7 tro* to 6e /orcd. 

* I Amandus eras, thou watt to be loved, &c. 



Obs. Amandut eram ox fin is generally to be rendered ahmdd (or, (mgkt 
to) have been loved. The reason is this : a thing which tva» {then) a 
thing to beloved, is (now) a thing which ought to have been loved 

326. (d> Pres. Scribendum est, j f* *»«*' «^- ^ .^ 
(7, you, tc«, &c., must write. 

Sing, mihi scribendum est,^ I must write. 

tibi scribendum est, thou must write 

illi scribendum est, he must write, 
Plur. nobis scribendum est, we must write. 

vobis scribendum est, you must write. 

illis scribendum est, they must write. 

imperf. Scribendum erat \ ^f'"^ ^^ ,^'«»- . 

C 1, thou, we should have written. 

mihi scribendum erat, I ought to have written. 

tibi scribendum erat, thou oughtest to have written, Ac. 

And so on for the other tenses. 

227. {Part, in dus in agreement with a substantive.) 

N. Epistola scribenda, a letter to be written. 

Q. epistolfle scribends, of writing a letter. 

D. epistolse scribendse, to or^ writing a letter. 

Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write a letter (or, to or far 

writing a letter). 

Abl. epistolE scribendsljb by writing a letter. 



** That is, ^ it is to be written by me,* according to the idiom by which the pas 
«ive used irnperoonally is equivalent to the corresponding tenfies of the activo. 

k It is not always that the gerund governing a case can be turned into the 
gerundive ipnrtic. in dus): but only when the substantive in the caaeoones- 
f'onding to the eferund wonld imelf give a correct thouerh imperfect mAaninff 



t 4 4. 328-331.] gerunds and the participle in dus. 110 

N. Auctores legend!, authart to be read, 

G. BMCtormnlegGndorumf of reading authon. 

D. a jctoribus legendis, to or for reading aui/ior*. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read authort (or, to or for rtoA 

iaig auihort), 
Abl. auctoribas legendis, by reading auikor*. 
S28. The jniri. in dus often appears to change its meaning, but it onljf 
appear* to do so. 
Scribendum est mihi {it ia to-be-wrltten by me z^) J mtut tmte. 
Consilium scribends epistulas {an inientum voith re§ped to a UU§t to- 
be-written = ) on intention of writing a letter. 
329. {Eng.) We should all praise virtue. 

(Lot.) Virtue is to-be^prai*ed by all {dot,). 
(Eng.) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 
(Lot.) A time of playing. Fit for {dot.) burdens to-be-carried. 
(Eng.) He is bom or inclined to act. 
{Lot.) He is bom or inclined for {ad) acting. 
130. [C. XXVI.] I3r What lain form the preseTit participle active is often *tfu 
participial nibatantive' or gerund. It is always so, when it gooema oi 
iff governed, instead of merely agruing, 

i:jr What is in form the infin. past, is often used as the partie. ol 
the fut. pcus. implying poaaibilityy duty, or necessity . 

Exercise 50. 

331. Man is born to understand and act. Caius is skilled in 
waging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
even in an enemy. He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of us desirous of seeing and 
hearing many things. Water is good* for drinking. Demos- 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably-skilled (periHssimus) in ruling the state. They adopt 
the resolution of setting the town on fire. Ough* not glory to be 



Thus in, * / bring Vie dead to my recoUection by reading the tombstones,' here I 
may use *»epuleris legendis^* because I bring them to my recollection by means 
of the tombstanssj though reading is the particular way by which I efiect this 
But in, * Themlstocles rendered the sea safe by chasing the pirates,* I must say. 
-firsdones eonseetando,* not 'prcBdombtis consectoTidis,* because he did not make 
it safe by means of the pirates, but only by chasing them away. (G.) In the 
eosatruction with the gerund, the gerund is more emphalic than the gerundive 
in the other constractioo. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in 
ing is emphatic, the gerund should be used. 

« Utilis. Utilis, inutilis, are followed by the dative of the gerund, or by ttic 
ace, with ad, - Cicero generally uses ad. 
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preferred to riches 1 We must do this. Those persons are not 
to be heard, who teach (pmcipiurU) that we should be angry iv^ith 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see what is be- 
coming. We must take care to hurt (sulj.) nobody.^* We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caius.** 



832. If a verb does not govern the ace, the pari, in dus cannot 

be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such yerbs have only an impermmal construction in 
the p&Bsive : as we mast say, *mendaei non eredUuTf* so we must say, 
*tnmdadnon ertdtndum tat^ 

(a) Hence to express *we must' do, dbc, with a verb that governs 
the dal. we must use the 'pari, in dut in the neuter gender, retaining 
the object in the datwc 

333. (6) Butjrtundu»fftmgendu*f pothmdu»t utmdiu^ are sometimes found 
in agrununt with their substantives, because these words formerly 
governed the oee. When so used, they are generally in immediate 
agreement with their substantives. 

As, re* Jruenda: ad pjg^ciam fimgendum^ Ac., but also 'fruenda 
etiam sapientia eai,* 

334. The gen, ting, vuueuline of the partie, in due is used with nc»,f even 
when it is plural or femtniiu ringular : 

C purgandi sui ctiU^ for the sake of clearing themselves. > 
( plaeandi tui, of appeamng you (of a woman), 5 

835. (a) Parcendum' est inimicis, We must spare our enemies 
(our enemies are to oe spared), 
(Jb) Ea qu8B utenda accepisti, Those things which you re- 
ceived to be used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio (ahl,), Every man 
must use his oum judgment, 
(c) (Peculiar constructionB.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking, Solven- 
do esse (par, equal to^ understood), To he able to 



4 iVie in Oaium quideMy Ac. 

• So also vetcenduBy glariandtu, mtdenduSy panUnndue^ pudendut, 

t Other genitives pl'ur. are found in the same way, * diripieiiJi pomorum,' Ae 
in some other instances the gerund in di appean to tiave a passive meanlDgj 
' i«pes regtihiends* the hope of being retiored, (Z.) 

« In a few passages the ace, of the object stands after this impersonal con* 
struction : * Canes potius paucoa et acres habendum, quam vmltosJ (Vanr.) 
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pay. Oneri ferendo** esse, To he equal to hearing 
the hurden. Conservandee libeTtatis esse, To tend 
to the preservation of Uherty. 

336. [C. xKVii.] "& * I have to do it' must be translated by the part, in dui 

{Ejig,) With whom we have to live. 

{Lot,) With whom it ie to-be-lived (quibuscum vivendum est). 

[C. xxTiii.] H^ * It *»,' followed by the injin. paae.^ generally expresses 
ruceeaity^JUness^ or something intended; but sometimes mere po^eibilUy, 
to be translated by poseum, 

[ * The passage is to be found in the fifth book ' s: the passage maj/ 
or can be found in the fifth book.] 

337. Vocabulary 47. 

To OTerthrow, evertCre, vert, vers. 

To occupy myself in ; to be en- > ^^ ^ -^^j 

gaged in, ) 

To preserve, conservare, 5v, at. 

To study, devote oneself to, stCldSre, studu, {dot). 

Literature, liters (pi, ; also, a letters an epistle). 

To spend his time in, tempus ImpendSre, pend, pens {dot.). 

To make it my first object or ; id agCre (* to be doing that ' and nothing 

business, i else ;k agCre, eg, act). 

To plead a cause, agSre causam. 

To feel thankful ; to retain a grate- ) ^j^ ^ j^ h^l^^^ 

ful sense, > 

To thank, return thanks, gratias agSre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove > gratiam referre : f^ro, tiU, lat (the per- 

one's gratitude, > son to whom must be in the dot,). 

To dear s= excuse, purgSre, iv, it 

Ob8. * Sffunddf* which the pupil has been taught to translate by dAeo or oportoi^ 
most now be translated by the por^ tndtM, whenever it is not emphaiief wheih 
•ver it might be turned into ^Uiatobe^* dc 

Exercise 51. 

338. He is of opinion that these things tend (c) to the over- 



k The dot, of the purpose is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad: dis- 
trahendo host!, or ad distrahendum hostem. When the verb governs an otjeel 
in the dat.t the agent is sometimes expressed with oft, to avoid ambiguity ^- 
Cifes <^i&t»avo6t«consuIendumest.'-« 

Obo, Caius consulendus est {must be consulted^ : Caio consulendum est {tlu 
HiUreoU of Caius must be consulted). 

I Vacare (to have leisure for) is never used in this sense by the best nrltera 
iHottiog. Cic. Div. i. 6.) 

k Followed by ii^ with subj. 

6 
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throw of the state. Do these things tend to the preservation oi 
the overthrow of the state ? There is no doubt that (86) the 
state is not able to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
his time in assisting! the wretched. Let us consult the tnieresU 
of those with whom we have to live. I will irquire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must consult the inte- 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you** that the interests of Caiua 
were not consulted. / made it wy first object to (ut) preserve the 
Roman territory. I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
daubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he is going to plead. Every animal fuakes it its first 
object to preserve itself. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from (prep, a) whom we have 
received benefits 1 I persuaded Caius to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of cleariDg 
themselves (334). They had called upon Caius for the purpose 
of clearinfT themselves. There were some who consulted Ik^ 
kUerests of Caius. 

339. Vocabulary 48. 

(Words foUowiog the construction of proper niMies of placed.) 
At home, dttmi.n 

From home, dttmo. 

Home, dOmum.B 

At my, your, another man^s Ac. > ^^^ ^. ^^ 

houae, > 

On the ground \ ^^^ (which may follow a verb of eith«r 

' . C rest or Tnotion), 

In the field, militise.* 

Out of doors : out, } ^^** <***«^ * ^«^^ ®^ "^^^ ^*'"» <*^ 

) other verbs). 

To dine out, foiis ccenare. 



I SuhUvandiM : as tubvmirey mccurrh'e govern a daf.f they cannot be put in 
agreement with their object. 

n Domtta is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms la 
some cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
Tolle ?n«, mu, mt, mt9, si declinare domus vis : 
but it has domi for at homt^Ac, ; though not for * of the house.* 

■ Also *to Pomponius^s houBt^* Pomponii domum, without a prepoHHon: *fc 
my houae^* don^iim meam. 

» Belli and milUut are used only in connection with dlinu : bsUo however \9 
i*»ed for in year. {7L.\ 
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Into the country, rus. 

From the country, rure. 

In the country, ruri {less commonly^ rure). 

To return, redire, eo, Iv, it. 

To return, turn hack, revertere,vert, vers ; or revertl.P 

To be reconciled to, in gratiam redire cum aliquo. 

To confer an obligation on (i. e. ) gratiam inlre ab aliquo (Cic), apud uli 

on a superior), > quern {Ldv.) ineo. 

YQ^th \ juventus Gtis, /. ; juventa, 8B, /. Juveu- 

' f tus, aUo * the youth.*^ 

To cast forth, projicere, j6c, ject. 

To resolve, constituCre, stitu, stitut. 

Approved (of valor), tried, spectatus {lit, seen). 

Exercise 52. 

340. Titus Manlius spent his youth in the country. When 
Tullius returns {shall have returned) from the country, I will 
send him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
country. On the day after he returned from the country, he was 
accused of treason. He is the same in the field that (45 {h) ) he 
has always been at home. He answered that Pomponia was sup- 
ping out. Might he noi nave spent his life in the country ? 
They {UU) kept their word both at home and in the field. He 
set out into the country. There is no doubt that he set out for 
the country in the evening. There is no doubt that he will cast 
these things out of doors. DiodOrus lived many' years at my 
house. Balbus came to my house. Had you not rather be in 
your own house without' danger', than in another-man's with' 
danger' ? There is no doubt that he was a person of most-ap- 
proved' merit {virtus) both at home and in the field (p. 14, 14). 
It cannot be denied that he has resolved to turn back home. There 
is no doubt that you will confer an obligation upon Caesar. Bal- 



9 Redire properly expresses the continued action which intervenes between the 
momentaneous actions of the turning back (reverti), and the return or arrival 
home (revenlre). (D.) Redtre is said of one who returns after having arrived 
at his journey's end and finished his business ; reverti of one who turns back 
oefore he has completed his journey or business. {Emesti.) 

*i JuventOj youth 2= the time of youth ; juventus (utis), youth r= the time of 
youth ; or, * the youth ' = the young men : Juventasy the goddeis of youth* 
Cicero does not use juventa; but lAvy and later writers use juventa for the timi 
)f youth, juventus for the youth. (D.) 
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bus is already reconciled to Caius {perf.). We must succoui 
the miserable. There is no doubt that a Christian should succouf 
the miserable.* There is no doubt that he threw these things 
(forth) on the ground against his will» The Roman youth were 
of approved valo^ir in war 



XVII. 

( 45. On the construction of Participles, {Ablative ahsoltUe.) 

341. Every attributive word involves an assertion. 

Thus * a Jbie honse* = a house vfUdi ie aJUu one. ' CharUt^t hat 
SB the hat vhith belongt to CharUtf &c. 

342. ThuB then every participle makes an assertion in an indirect man- 
ner i it a»§ume§ it aUributivdy^ instead of ttating it predicatively ; tha 
is, as 9l formal proposition. 

343. Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion a$nmud by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with 
the principal sentence by a relative pronoun, or a cor,Jimction (or con- 
junctional adverb) oftime^ cause^ limitation^ &c. 

344. On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal 
one by relative pronmaiM or conjunetiofu (such as tthen^ ajler^ if^ ttnce^ 
because^ although, Ac.), may often be expressed by parHciplea, 

345. Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin 
by participles. By this construction the Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the English possesses, but with 
an occasional vaguenen from which our language is free.' 



» See page 121, note i». 

<- Since in the aUribuHve combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
Its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered from the 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
misconnecting occurs in a late review of Tatt^t Horace (Quart. Rev. No. cxxiv.) 
Speaking of the passage. 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper ageUo 
Noluit in Flav! ludum me mittere, 4&c. (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, bkcavsk the father* 9 meant were 
slender^ he wculdnot tend his son to a provincial school, butcarried him, to Ramt^' 
proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in the 
country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would havt 
(ound no grounds in it for speculating about foundation schools, Ac. at Rome^ 
^ut have remained satisfied with the obvious meaning, that, ' though thef^ither' 



^ 45. 346-348.] thb coNarRUcnuN of pariiciples. 12f. 

346. When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 
already governed or governing in the sentence, it is put in the 
ublative in agreement with its own noun, 

(a) An ablative thus unconnected with the general structure of the 
. clause in which it stands, is called an ablative abtoliUe. 

(fi) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial constn]0> 
tion, if the nominaivot of the subordinate sentence be not a noun i 
ring in the principat sentencey or a pronoun repretenting mch a i 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 

347. Examples. 

(1) \ Nobody toho considert this, will hesitate. ^ 
C Nobody considering Hda, will hesitate. f 

(2) ( Nobody, if Ccdua considers this, will escape. C ' 
i<M. abs,) l Nobody, Caius considering this, will escape, y 

^,v ( Alexander, after Jie had taken Tyre, marched on, &c, ^ 

c Alexander, having taken Tyre, marched on, Ac. f 

(2) { The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, Ac. ( '** 
iabl. abs,) I The King, T)/re being taken by Alexander, retired, Ac. 



^v ( I desire joys which will last for ever. ^ 

( I desire joys about-to-last for ever. ^ 

(2) (I desire heaven, because its Joys will last for ever. i 

( I desire heaven, itajous being about-to-last for ever. ^ 



111. 



17. 



{oU. abs,) ( I desire heaven, its Joys beijig about-to-last for ever. 

iV\ \ ^^ ™^^ many things, though they stare us in the face, 
c We miss many things staring us in the face. 

(2) ( We miss many things, though some truths stare us in the face. 
(oU. abs.) I We miss many things, some truths staring us in the face. ^ 

348. Vocabulary 49. (Preposition a, aJ, ahs.) 

A before consonants : ab before vowels aiid sometimes before the 
consonants in hU&riB and j; absia much less commonly used, except 
before /e," and never except before t and qu. 
The meanings of a are (I) from! (2) 6y, governing the agent aft«r 
. pass, verbs ; (3) qfler ; (4) on or a/, of relative position ; (5) on the side 
or part of; (6) in point of; (7) the office held. 
From a boy, a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim a prcelio.t 

In front, a fronte (frons, tis,/. et m. 'forehead*). 



mmns were demder^ he nevertheless would not send his son to a school thai wot 
thought good enough for the children of great centurions, ^., but resolved to givt 
him the best education the capital could afford, 

• Butler says that it is found before all the consonants except b, 

* Rugna is any battle, from a single coTnbat to the general engagement of large 
trmies : prtelium is an engagement of troops. Doderlein seems to confine the 
loeaning of praelium too much, when he makes it only the 'occasional engage* 
ment of particular divisions of an army :' for Nepos says, * illustrissimum esf 
vnrlium apud Platseas.* Acies ^hen used of a battle is EigenercU engagement 
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in flank, a latere « QtXaSt SrU, n. ' side'*). 

In the rear, a tergo. 

Al two miles distance ; two miles ) ^ j^^^^ passuuin duobus 

o^ ' 

So near homA, tarn prope a dtfmo. 

To make for as, a nobis faoSre. 

To be on our side; to stand on ) ^^^ ^^^^ 

our aide, > 

To be of a man's party, ab aliquo senfire ; sens, sens. 

An amanuensis, a minn senrus-v 

Again from the beginning; all ) ^^ ^^^^^ (integer, gra, gnim. wh.ie) 

over again, ) 

Exercise 53. 
[Obs. A (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
participiaily.] 
349. Let us oppose the evils Pthat are coming'. Must we 
spare even f those who resist (us) ? [No.] We must spare them 
even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 
(but a) few' stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 
many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 
Caius, p after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 
father, p after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 
We do not believe a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The 
father turned back, p because he feared /or his son (231 )• Caius, 
p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 
charge.* * Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gauls 
attack the Romans in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 
about two miles off. He took Massilia p after it had been block- 
aded two years. A treaty was ratified p after the city had been 
besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us ? 
Scipio immediately after the battle returned to the sea. Almost 
from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle continued. 
350. (a) The participle of the future in rus often expressesi 
Ifie purpose with which a person acts. 

• On theJIanJcM (a lateribus). 

• So, ab epitiolUt a secretary : arationibu»t a steward or accountonu 
V We believe a liar, not even, <frc. (ne — quidem). 



^ 40. 351-356.] THE CONSl RUCTION OP PARTICIPLES. VZl 

351. (h) The participle in dus often expresses the end or pur 
pose for which a thing is done, 

(a) This is especially the case after curart (to caitee a thing to :ie 
done) and verbs oigwing^ receivings aendingj undertaking. In Eiii'lish 
the in/in. actvoe is often used where the injin. pastive would be aUoicoNt^ ' 
out less common. 

{0) He gave them the country to dwell in. 

{Or) He gave them the country to be dwdt in (by thum). 

352, Of two connected sentences, one may often be got li.l of 
by turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more emphatic should be retained : for instance that 
which is the effect rather than that which is the catuei that which is 
the conaequence rather than that which is the condition: that wliich is 
posterior in point of time rather than that which precedes it, 

353. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a present par- 
Hdple when, though two events are closely connected^ yet that repre- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other begins. 

[C. XXX.] OCT" A present participle must be translated by a 
perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf, or pluperf 
wulj.) when thft action expressed by it must be over, before that 
expressed by the verb begins. 

Examples. 

364. (a) I write to aid the student. > , 
{part.) I write going-to-aid the student {adjviurus). ) 

(6) He gave them the country to dwell in. > H 

{part.) He gave them the country to-be-dwelt-in {habitandum). ) 

365. He apprehended them and took them to Rome, ^m 
{part.) He took them apprehended to Rome. > 

He tookup the bundle and ran off. ) jy 
{abl. aba.) TTie bundle being taken up j he ran off. > 
{Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
{Lot.) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 

356. Vocabulary 50. 

To cause to be done: to have a ) •• «« r • j 

au vauBo i,v w «w.*c, 1.V.-ATJ. "Saliquidiaciendumcuraie. 

thing done, > 

To contract to buil;^ aliquid faciendum conJu«a« 
To let a thii,a! om to be buUt by ) ^^ feciendum locgre. 

contract, ) 

A sentence, sententia, s, f, 

?o corrupt, corrumpCre, rup, nipt. 

To learn by heart, ediscSre, edidtci (no ifup.y 

To repair, ref icCre, io, fee, feet. 

To puU down, diruSre, ru. riit. 
Bridge, pons, pontla, m. 
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Exercise 54. 

357. Conon causes the walls p which had been pulled down 6^ 
Lysander,* p to be repaired. He undertook p to corrupt Epami 
aondas with money. For how much will you undertake p io cor- 
rupt Balbua ? He had contracted p to build a bridge. He gave 
Cyrus to Harpagus p to be killed. Carvilius, when'^ consul, had 
let out the temple (adee^) of Fortune (Fortuna) Ptohe hdU h^ 
contract. We give boys sentences p to learn by heart (354, b). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from debt, I cannot but 
think" you corrupted by gold. Forgetting*^* the benefits which 
he received from Caius, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat, clause ; 30, 31.) He says that it isnoi^ necessary 
to make haste. There are some who*®* have turned-back home. 



§ 47. TJie Participle continued. The Supines. 

358. (a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and neuter- 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. Hence this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect suh- 
junctive. 

359. (b) An English substantive may oflen be translated by a 
participle. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate abtiract nowM expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. (c) So also the ^partieipial ntUtaniive* may often be translated not only 



* G. lAftandri, 

y JSde» and iemplum are both a temple : but in the former it is considered as 
the one principal building which is the dwelling-place of the Gkxi ; in the latter 
as the whole temple, with all its buildings, courts, &c. jEdee in the Hng, has 
generally the a4j. eaera with it, or the name of the Deity : Jome, MxntroiB^ 4&c. 
Fcamm is a spot conaecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself^ considered as a consecrated place, * a sanctuary.* Ddw 
h^m was either the temple itself) as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the tempJe where the image of the Deity stood \ 
fhe eihrine. Templum is from rcfiv<o, rinirta (cu/), a portion *cut q^* by th€ 
AUgurs; delubrum probably from de-luo, to -waahaway: Doderlein thinks that 
fun-im is the Grcrman Bann^ Engl, ban. 
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Dy the parHcipU in dutt but by other participles. This is a conimor 
way of translating it when it is under the government of * without.* 
381. After * to hear * and *to9ee* the present infin. active must be translated 
into Latin by the preomt participle active. 

362. When the participle of an ahl, dbsol. is * heingf^ it is 
omitted in Latin, and two substantives, or a substantive and ad 
iectivey are put together in the ablative, 

36Z,* The supine in «m (act,) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vir* 
tually, though not really pass.) follows a few adjectives (such as beit, 
iifficiiU^ <&c.), and the substantives/os, nefas^ &c. 
a\ The supine in um with irt means ' to go about to,* <&c., implying effoH 
and exertion, 

363. (a) {Eng.) Caesar, having crossed the JRubicon^ marched to Rome. 

(Lot ) \ ^^^^i ^ Rubicon being crossed^ marched to Rome. 

I OTf Csesar, when ht had crossed the Rubicon^ marched to Rome 
(6) 1. Tarquinius, after his bani^ment from Rome, &c. 
Tarquinius, being banished from Ro^ne. 
2. After the banishment of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. ^I. 
(fM. aU.) TarguUuu, being banidud^ ) ^^^^^^ ^„^ ^,^^^^ 
(or) After Tarquinius banished^ > 
(Tarquinio expulso ; or^ post Tarquinium expulsum.) 

^,f "fC^ ^™'" t" '■"""''"J"''? "^ ^""^ \ « Komi condita. ? U 

(Xio/.) io-om Rome founded, ) ) 

(<Sf7, ante Romam conditam, <&c.) 

(Bn^ ) By tt« prac&« of virtue, ) ^^^ ^„,^ 

{Lot.) By virtue practised, ) 

(Virtute colendt, 6y practising virtue.) 

(Eng.) A reward for having despised the deity ; or, for contempt of the 

deity 

{Lai. A reward o/*( =s for) the deify despised {spreti numinis merccs). 

^*) {Eng.) He assists others without robbing himself. 

{Lat.) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 

{Eng.) He goes away vnthout your perceiving it. 

{Lai.) He goes away, younot perceiving it [te nan seniiente). 

(Eng.) He goes away without scuting any body, 

(Lat.) He goes away, nobody being saluted {nemine t salutato\. 

(Eng.) He condemns him without fiearing him. 

{Lot.) He condemns him unheard (inauditum), 

364. Vocabulary 51. 

At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus {aucto^^, an adviser) 

Under your guidance, \ "^ ^""^ (you being our leader : dux, du 

c cis, m. et/.) 
In the reign of Herod, Herode rege.» 

i On neminis, nemine^ see the index under ' Nobody.* 

« Or, Herode regnante. If the reign were that erf a Roman Emperor, tmpet 
inte must be used 

6' 
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AgaiiiM the will of Caiua, Coio invito. 

In the lUe-tlme of Aaguetue, Augusto vivo. 

I have completed the work, opus absolutum kabeo.^ 

I plainly see through his design, consilium ejus perspectmn habeo 

It cannot be said without impiety, nSfas est dictu. 

it may be said without impiety, fas est dictu. 

Hard to find, dlfficUis inventu. 

365. [C. XXXI.] (JP^ The English present part, act is genp, 
rally translated by the Latin past partic. when the ver!> b 
ieponent* 

This arises from the principle given in 353, and from this : that ti» 
Romans spoke of a. feelinff as over, the moment it had bunJeU ; and ot 
a mental operation as over, the moment it was performed ; whereas w 
should describe both as present ; as now going oru 

Exercise 55. 

IWhich word for to light should l>e used of a funeral pile 7 299, h.] 

366. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. P) tha 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
p After Dion (G. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius 
gained possession of the city, -^neas, p after the taking of Troy 
Dy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet.** They returned 
to Veii p without waiting for the army of the Romans. They 
could scarcely be restrained from"' condemning you to death 
unthout hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.* I am afraid that 1 do not*' see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform* (Invert), p After the taking 
of Massilia by storm, a league was made (E^vpress post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
vxis all over with the army. Is virtue hard to Jind ? [No.] You 
cviil do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult {sup.) what 
should be done. 



• Pr«i.i this idiom, which dwdis more on the posaessism of the coniplrtcJ a.v. 
Jon than on its r}ierecompution.B.roa^ the perfect with /tare in our own and oiho» 
*no<lern Ifinun.iees, 
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XVIII. 
§48. Pronouns. 

367. (a) * OtDUy* when it is to be more strongly expressed than 
by mens, tuus, suuSf &c., must be translated by ipsius or iptarum 
'as one or more are meant) afler those pronouns. 

368. (h) Self, — selves, &c., in an oblique case are often trans 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in 
the nom, if the meaning is that that agent did it ; in the case oi 
the personal pronoun, if his doing it to himself is the stronger 
notion. 

369. properly aui relates to the nominative case of its own v^rb ; but it 
may be used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of tie principaJ 
verb, when either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being re-- 
ferred to the verb of its own clause. 

370. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some 
ihaught or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suus, whenever (fi-om the 
grammar or the obvious sense) there would be no danger of under, 
standing it to mean the nominative of its oum verb. 

His, Mm, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there would be danger 
of understanding ^t or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. {d) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
quisque or unusquisque is used. 

372. Om. Nostrum and vestrOm are to be used (not nottrif ve«frt) when 
^ofruy ^qfyou^ ss * out of ti8f* 'oui of you;' that is to say, after fa? ti- 
iwe9 (including numerals^ comparativeBf and stiperkUives).^ 

373. (a) Meei ipsius culpa, My own fault. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa. Our own fault, 
(b) Me* ipse consOlor, / console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes nature diligunt. All men naturally 
love themselves. 



b Nostrfim and vestrftmare also used when they have omnium in agreement. 
ymniwn nottjUm^ Ac. 
* Tlie cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the genitives plural) arr 
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(c) Cicero effeceiaty ut Q. Curius consilia CatilinsB HM 

proderet, Cicero had induced Q. Curius to hetnt-^ 
to nim (Cicero) the designs of Catiline. 

(It being obvUmdy ahawrd to auppoae that Cariua waa to betray theDi 
toCurtitf.) 

PerssB, mortuo Alexandro, non allum, qui imperarel 

tpsisy digniorem fuisse confitebantury The Persians^ 

after the death of Alexander, confessed that nobody 

had ever better deserved to rule over them. 

( Qui imperaret aibi, might have meant * a Jitter pereon to gmem himBelf.') 

(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hannibai 

was banished by his feUow-citizens. 

874. Vocabulary 52. 

To befall, happen, accidSre,d cid, {da£}. 

To happen, turn out, eySnire, vdn, vent. 

To happen {o[ fortunate events), contingere, tig, tact, {dot.). 

It was this man's good fortune, hulc contigit ut, &c. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam in libertatem Tindi:ire. 



To defend (a mig or P^^^Uefend^re, fend, fens. 

acfiia22y attacked), > ' ^ 

To defend (a thing or peraouj ifi 

and whenever it is attacked ;) > tueri," tuitus et tutus. 

to take under one's protection, ) 
His own friends, or adherents, sui (jphir.). 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



sometimes strengthened by * met* to signify •e[f, with or without ipee: mihimet 
ipn, sUnmet ipeiMt nobiamet ipsie, de memet ipeOy Ac. Se is also doubled into «ese : 
for tumety ttJt is said. Matthiae says, that Cic. never puts ipse in the nom. aftex 
this appended met, 

d Accldire and eoenXre are said of any occurrences whatever ; conftn^^e, 65- 
venire^ and obtxngerey only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrencci 
that take ua by eurpriee ; evenientia those that are expected. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the effects of chance; eioenienJtia as the results of preceding actions oi 
3vents; contingentia as fSsivours conferred upon us by good fortune ; obttngentia 
and obvenientia as advantages^Zm^ to our lot, (D.) From the use of contvng&rt 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, aceidere would come to D€ 
^eneraUy used of unfortunate ones. 

* Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the d^endma showr 
more spirit and strength in resisting an actual danger, so the hunt shows moi 
eare and c^ffectUm in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (P.) 
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Exercise 56. 

[How is Anmgh to be translated, when it expresses the eoufe 7 (261 )] 

375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you ii 

immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 

la^ws of virtue. Which of you is believed ? Many evils have 

l>efallen me through {ahL) my own fault. Do not many evils 

happen to us by our own fault 1 All men favour themselves. • 

7hese evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 

fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 

(o/* us). I will pray Cuius to take my cause under his protection^ 

Ought he not to have commanded himself 1 Itis not every man who 

can command himself. He is an enemy to himself. We should 

practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 

their' cause under his protection. He was called king by his 

own adherents. It was this marCs good fortune to restore libeitv 

to his country. I fear that he will not be able to restore liberty 

to his country. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 

with them. There are some**' who favour themselves. 



§ 49. Pronouns continued. (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. {a) He, she, it ; they, are translated by is, ea, id, when 
ihey merely stand for a person or thing either before mentioned or 
about to he described by a relative clause. 

* /#,* is wholly without emphasis, or the power oi di^dngmthing one 
object from another. One of iu main duties is to act as a mere ante- 
cedent to the relative.f 

377. When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, 

Uh the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 

arMressed. 

e) Ute may be considered as* the demonstrative of the second person = 
* ttiat qf youn,^ * that which is knoun to (or ooneenw) yovu* 



i Ipaorum: for 9uam might mean, they prayed him to support ni» oitri 

7DU8e. 

r *A qui pugnat' means *the combatant* or *a eombatant* (accordingly ai 
he has been mentioned, or not mentioned before) : while * hie qui pugnat, 
Ult qui pugnat,' signify respectively ' this combatant,' * yonder combatant.' 



134 pnoNucNS, [§ 49. 378-384 

3781 From this power of denoting oomparatiye neame»» and remotencM 
(whether in tpace or tinu), hie and UU are used to discriminate 
between the difTcrent words that form the subject of discourse. Thui 



Of two things already mentioned, hie relates to the nearer ^ the 

latter; Ule to the more remote^ the former.^ 

Bkf referring to what immeduUdy precedeMf must occupy a very 
early, if not tlie first place in its sentence. 

379. While hie refers to what has just come from the pen (or mouih), 
ilU may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also hie may refer to vhtU foUoWt but it must then descend from 
its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occapy one 
equally emphatic either at, or very near, the end. 

381. ' lUcj* from relating to the jnut, may denote that whidi hat Umg been 
known^ whtiherfacourablycr unfavourably. 

{b) Here illei s^the well known ; the/amout. 

382. In lettera, i»te relates to the place where the person addressed is 
reading, and to the things that concern him : in trials^ iste denotes the 
opposiU party, as long as he is directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use hie to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As tile may mean *uhom all know, so iaie may mean *whom yoh 
know,* whether for good or not.k So also hie may mean * whom you of 
/ see before us.' 

383. {d) * Ille ' is used before ' quidem,' where we use ' it is 
true,' * indeed,' to make some partial concession, to be followed by 

dS4. (a) Dionysius servus meus aufflgit : t^ est in provinci& 
tu&, Dionysius J a slave of mine, has run away : he 
is in your province, 
{b) Medea ilia, The famous Medea, Magnus ille Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great, 



b Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, all 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations: — (1) The 
well-known order of the actual oecurrenee or existence of the things may be re- 
rersed in the sentence. (G.) (2) Hie may denote vAat is before^our eyes, (3) 
Or hie may denote < id de quo pctissimum agimusJ (Raschxg ad Ltv. xxiv. 29.) 

1 nu can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative ( s ») ; 
and the employment of hie for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative Ciause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it suppotts its 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. 

h In this way iWe is ^ften, used to express contempt, but by no means alwa^e 
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(c) Ista^ civitas, That state of yours. 
{d) Non sine ratione Ule quideniy sed taint n, &c., Nat 
wiihout reason it is true, but yet, &c. 

385. VOCABULART 53. 

And that too, et is;! ioque ; et Idenii idemqne. 

Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. 

r is» demum [that at length, as if the oth- 
That only, 3 ers had been travelled through bcfoif 

( this was arrived at). 

To know, scire," sclv, sclt. 

To know ^ to be acquainted < novisse, nosse (petf, of noscPre, to learn 

with, c to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expeO^^"*'^' ^ (properly, to be hard, sb b 

rience;tobeconyersantwith, { ^"^ ^^"^ ^^ '""*^** ™'*°"»* **" 
J hour; ace.), 

r adimCreo (of good things) exim?re (of 
To take away, } bad things) em, empt. They govern 

C the dot. of ih&i from which. 
To make a beginning with, fac^re initium a. 

Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

386. He has killed both his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning with himself? This" only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What" true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is tJuU state of yours to be valued," from which the good and 
wise have been banished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not. 1 have had an interview with Caius : he says that he has 



I Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms it and tu. Grotefendf^wca 
daL eU (also iis) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) n («0» ^^ (^) > adding that the 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a smgle i. 

" When M, hie, or ^t, Ac. stands as the aubjeet of an apposition-verb (150j, it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with * thing J [** Ea demum est vera^ici^.*'] 

" Scire relates to o. propoeition ; if followed by an accusative only, it is a neut. 
pronmm, or nihiL It expresses actually acquired knowledge. None is to have 
become acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing may be known 
t * describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or internal />erc«7>/ccm. 
R.) Hence noeae is often followed by the accusative of a noun. 

« Demitur quidlibefrt adimuntw bona: eximuntur niaia. ID,) 
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.wU seen the man. Do not take away from me my liberty. That 
(famous) Plato has taken away from me all fear of death. ApoUc 
admonishes us to become acquainted with ourselves. It is not 
every one who can" know himself. Those good things which 
can be taken away, are not really good things, p Having set my 
son' at liberty, he has taken away all myi care. I have been 
praised by a good man it is true (d), but (one who is) unskilled 
in these matters. Christians after death will enjoy a happy life, 
and theU too an eternal one. He has always devoted himself to 
literature, and that too of no^' common kind. 

387. Vocabulary 54. 

Also, (may often be translated by) idem.' 

This or that, as well as some other, 6t ipse. 
Where you are ; in your neigh- ) ... 

bourhood, ) 

Even or very {with that), ipse ; illud ipsum" (* even thai '). 

To join battle with, to give bat- } ^^,.„^ committere cum. 

tie to, y 

1 o your neighbourhood ; to where ) ^^^ ^ jg^^^ ^ 

you are, ) * 

From your neighbourhood ; from ) jgHm, 

where you are, ) 

Proud, Buperbus, a, um. 

Exercise 58. 

[How must * I am believed* be translated! 285. J 

388. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. Lei 
him who commands others, learn also to command himself. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood ? Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. It is not 
becoming for*'^ a Christian to be proud. I had already set out to 



» Say : ' are not true good (things).* 

<i Say : ' all caiejrom TneJ 

r Nihil est liberale, quod non idem justum (which is not also just). 

• To justify the use of ille (to denote any thing,' provided it did not iminediaidiy 
precede) there must always be an intermediate object to which hie is applicable: 
yet, not if the remote event be one of general notoriety. " Q,uid T. Albutinst 
Qonne lequissimo animo Athenis ezsul philosophabatur ? cui tamen illttd iptw^ 
nuraquam accidisset si, &c." {De Fin, v. 108.) 

* Adverbs of motion to a olace end in o or kc ; of motion^om, iii tnr, nde. 
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your neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen m<\ 
in your lifetime. A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
battle. 1 fear the Romans will not be willing to Join battle with 
the Gauls, It cannot be denied thai justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Oauls. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such^'') a war was undertaken, as Rome had never before 
seen. 



§50. Pronouns continued. {On the translation of ^&ny,^) 

389. * Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or ullus. 

390. * Any ' when all are included is quivis"" or quilihet, 

(a) All are excluded in sentences that are really or virtually* negative f 

and after vix {scarcely), sine {toWumt). 
{$) All are included when * any ' means * any you pleaeey* * every,* 
(y) <Q,uIsqTiam' is uaedwWunU, * ullus' generally tDxih a substantive. 
Q^i8t]^lam may however be used with designations of men {h(mu\ 

ewU)^ &c. 

391. (b) * Any* after «, nisi, num, ne, quo, quanto, is the in- 
definite quis ;" of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
qucB or qua, afler si, num, ne (and ec).* 

" In quwis (and vUrvia) a deliberate and tkougfUfiU choice is supposed, in qui- 
Hbei (and tUerUbet) a blind and inconndercUe one. — QuiUbet generally carries 
with it some expression of contempt. (D. after Lai^mann,) 

▼ Sentences that are virtually negative (that is, at good as negative) are (1) 
such questions as expect the answer ^TfuOy^ and are asked not Tor information but 
assent ; thus, < can any man believe this 7 * = < no man surely can believe this ;' 
(2) eamjiarative sentences s * he was taller than any of his friends' ^ *none of his 
friends was so tall as he.'— With respect to stne^ aliquis should follow it in a 
negative sentence (in which it is to be considered positive), and uUus in a positive 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (G.) 

* Quisquam sometimes follows m, but it then generally implies that the exist- 
ence of the exception is very doubtful. And even without si it is used to ex- 
oreas any single person or thing. " Quamdiu quisquam erlt, qui te audeaf 
aefendere, vives." Such expressions as * sine omni cvltV for * sine uZ2a curd 
are only found in PUxutus and 'Terence, In Cicero *sine omnz c\xtV would 
aiean * without aU (imaginable) care.' 

• Whether qwB or qua should be prefened, is a disputed point. The poets 
ase qua with Jeir excejUions. (Z.) The form qui is also used in the sing. nam. 
masc, : si qm, ecqui. Even aliqui ( =: aHqtds) is found in a few passages uJ 
Cloeio. 
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XBui aliquU followB these particles when the any or some is emgt/uUie.] 
302. * Any ' is translated by aHqtiis"^ or quispiamj when it meana 
'»um« one or other,' ^same.* 

893. (d) The indefinite article ' a ' may sometimes be trans- 
lated by quidamf aliquUy or quispiam,^ when ' a certain ' or ^ «ome ' 
might be substituted for ' a.' 

B9i. (<) /Vescio quia (the gui* agreeing with tiie subst.) is sQinetiraes used fn 
quidam^ but it generally carries with it some notion of contempt or oi 
indifference at least. 
(Eng.) Henry, Charles and John. 
{Lot.) Henry, Charles, John. Or^ Henry and Charles and John. 

895. (a) Solis candor illustrior est quam ullitis ignis, The 
brightness of the sun is more intense tlum thai of any 
jlrs. 
An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci \ 
Can (then) any man be angry witlwut some menial 
agitation ? 
(h) Num quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any body angry 
with infants ? 

(c) Quodlibet pro patri^, parentibus, amicis, adlre peri 

culum .... oportot, We ought to encounter any 
danger for our country, our parentSy and our 
friends. 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me. 

(d) Agricola quispiam. Some husbandman (any, or a, kus- 

bandmanj. Pictor aUquis, Any, or a, painter. 
(5) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur, Some body or 
other is talking here near me. 

306. Vocabulary 55. 
Eyerybody Jquisque,* quaeque, quodquej Q. cu. 

> jusque. 



> If * eome * is emphatic = smne aX leaetf though but Uitle^ or of a bad qtuUity^ 
oJtiquie should be used. 

f When quidam expresses *a' it implies * a certain* one, though it is iinne- 
se.<isary, perhaps impossible, to name it : quiapiam and aUquia do not imply au 
allusion to a particular individual. 

• Quisque is a sort of enclitic, and therefore never stands at the beginning of 
d sentence in orose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding em.vkolk 
iorm is * uniisquisque^* * each particular one,' 
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Erery body who ; whoever, \ '»'»fl°»»' 'i'^V^^ (qiMquW, 

i every thing that; whatever). 
Whatever i every-that \ quicunque,* quaecunque, quodcunque 

i G. cujuacunque, &r 
Why? quid? 

Howl quSi 

Somebody = a person of conse- > ^j. j ^jj ^^ ,od . q alicujUB. 

quenoe, ) 

At once — and, idem — idem.b 

Any one man, quivia unus. 

Take care ; see that, vide ne. 

Rashly ; inconsiderate y ; without } temere 

suificient reason, i 

What? quid? 

Some how or other, nescio quombdo. 

Exercise 59. 
367. Can (then)« any man govern the seasons? Take care 
not to be angry with any body without sufHcient reason. Take 
care to do nothing inconsiderately. Can f then) any of you govern 
the seasons 1 Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 
ought to defend his own^ friends. <* Will any man hesitate to shed 
his blood for his country 1 This might have happened to any 
body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering*^ any 
danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents^ ? Is not any 
thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (390, v) of the 
Gauls. If any one breaks his word for the sake of his friend, he 
sins'. Do you (then) bejieve that any Roman (you please) is 
oraver than any Greek 1 You may say any thing (you please) 
here. Whatever things are in the whole (omnis) world, belong 
to men. Some are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 
does it happen that you (jpZ.) do not know this ? What ! do not 
all understand this ? There are some who believe any body. 



*• Q^ieunque Is the adjective form ofqtnsquit, 

b Fuere quidam qui iUUm ornate, Udem versute dicerent. (Z) 

« Though num expects the answer no, it does not imply that the answer *yea' 

»nnot possibly be given, as ' on ' does. * An quiBquam * is therefore more com- 

nan than *num quisquam,' and Wronger than *nuin quia,* 
* Quiague should immediately follow cases of mi or eutUy and nunei^aU 

decimus guiBgue, every tenth man). 
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^51. Pronouns conlinued. {On the prefixes and afllxes of 
the interrogatives,) 

398. (a) The syllable ec often appears as a prefix:, azid the syl 
lable nam as an o^, to mterro^ative pronouns and adverbs. 

The 'ec' is from en! em I hem! a particle calling for attention tc 
what is going to be said. * Nam * is properly namely^ by name ; bo that 
quimiam is, who by name ; name or tell me, who, {Harhmg.) 

The en stands alone in, ^En unquam cuiquam contuinelioaius audiatifl 
&ctam injuriam, &c.1 ' ( Ter, Phorm, ti. 3.) Nam id appended to ^uu^ 
quid^ u&t, num^ Ac» 

999. (J) * Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

may be translated by quisquCy agreeing with the same substantive 

that the superlatives agree with. 

The nngrdar is generally to be used, when a substantive is not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

4U0. (a) Ecquid* sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? Do yon 

perceive at all {art perchance) in what contempt you 

are living ? 

Num qmdnam novi accidit ? Ha^ any thing fresh 

occurred ? 

(h) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The best things art 

always the rarest, 

Altissima quceque flumina minimo sono labuntur, 7%^ 

deepest rivers elwdiys Jtoicrwith the least sound. 

(c) Doctissimus quisque, All thfi most learned men* 

(d) Aliud alii natura iter ostendit. Nature points out one 

path to one man, another to another. 
Aliud alio fertur, One thing is home in one direction, 
another in another. 

401. {Eng.) One Balbus. {Lot.) A certain Balbus. (Qt<u2am.) 
{Eng,) One does one thing, another another,t 

{Lat.) Another does another thing. 

402. Vocabulary 56. 

Little = but or too little, parum (with genit.). 



* Ec{men) prefixed to quiSf quid^ quando^ &c., puts a question doubtingly^ 
bat intimates that the answer * no* is rather expected. It often gives a tone of 
impatience to the inquiry. 

f In a sentence of this kind, OM—one must be translated by alU»A-'<dntM 
unii anoUier —another be untranslated. 



__J 
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A little = some, but not much, paulum, or paulttlum. 
"^w^derebte ''"'*'*'^' '^™|aliquantum(with^«e;. 
In the mean time, interim. 

Meanwhile ; all that time, interea.' 

Sometimes =s now and then (ap- ^ 
proadUngf as compared with I 
mnmunquam, to the notion of p^^rdum. 

Sometimes (approaching to the $ °°°""'^^^«™ ^ »"<l^<lo'' (^^^ *•* ^^' 

notion of pretty o/i«n). f ing property «mi« «me orirfW, and 

^ often therefore equiyalent to at Uui),i 

funquam (with negatives) i aliquando 

I (when it means, at mmu one Hme^ ba 

Kvcr, / it wh6n it may) ; quando (after tt, nM, 

!ne, Ac, when the ever is not em- 
phatic).k 
In a different direction ; to some > ^ .^ffj t\ 
other place, I V » ;• 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

c usquam,! aliquo, quo (to be used accord- 
Any where sz any whither, < ing to the Rules for ' any .* See Any^ 

( Index I). 
Nowhere or whithor, nusquam. 

Strength, ^yItcb, virium, Ac. (in oing. » force', 

C 'violence'; yis, vim, vi). 
1!^ Rariud interdvm quam rumnunquam esse memento. 

r hUerea refers to an «vent continuing during the icheiU interval : interim to 
Dn0 tlwt occurs at mmu time or time* within that interval. Hence, as Doderlein 
sb8<»rve4, in negcUioe sentences interea is the regular word, as the poasibilily 
and Mjpedatvm of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

k The syllable oZI, whether as prefix or termination, always denotes quaUiy. 
Thus * si dUqui* adcst,' is, * if there be any one present, be he who or what he may .** 
whereas ' si ^utcTuom adest ' would mean * if there he but one present, no matter 
whether more or not.' (G.) Aliquando is properly * at one time^ whether near 
w far off^ but as a thing's anet happening may prove the possibility of its often 
tiappening, aliquando is often equivalent to tdiquoties. But in the golden ige it 
is used by preference of things that had better happen never (D ) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
hat no early time remains. In this meaning it is often joined with tandern 
t:s, tam demum. D.). 

k Hence 'ever* =r at any time, is translated by unquam^ ahquando^ or 
fuandOf according as *asiy* would be translated under the same circumstances, 
oy uttiuM, aliquisy or quis. Si quis, si quando are nearly equivalent to whoever, 
whenever, 

1 Umpym is more regularly the ' any where ' of rest ; but ie used after verbf 
a inotlvm, as we use where 
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Exercise 60. 

[*JS7Mr ' after wheiher^ when marked as emphatic, is to t>e translated 
by flCTtfiifuio. 

* Perchanetj* after uheOur^ is to be translated b}* the addition of qtdd 
to en or num : ecquid^ numquuL 

When * ever* and < any ' are marked as emphatic (In other cases) ihey 
are no/ to be translated by qiumdOf quis. 

* A * emphatic is to be translated by a pronoun.] 

403. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? We 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that they 
shall never* die. We shall all die sonie time or other. The best 
men always (b) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Octavius called upon me at my own house. None of you 
called upon me all that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) i& 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us are pretty oflen, all of us are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, h). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars 1 In the mean time a' 
(893) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. I hear that there ia 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return {shall hav€ 
relumed) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever' heard this from any body ? [No.] If you are setting oul 
any where, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place ? Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Virtue is not of such'*' strength a^ 
to defend herself.** Have you perchance two countries ? Let 
me know whether I shall ever' see you. There were some who 
had two countries. 



XIX 
§ 52. Comparison. 

104. (a) The regular particle of comparison is qtiam {tJiafi) The things com- 
pared will of course be in the »ame ea$e. 

(a) V\^hen the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, il 
is omitted in one. In English we express it in the^<^ clause, and use 
the pronoun *that* for it in the second. This 'ihat* is not to be trans- 
lated into Latin. 
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405. (h) Sometimes quam is omitted, and the following noun 
put in the ablative.'' 

(a) As a rate, the ahlalive should not be used In this way, except where 
the same noun would follow quam in the noTnimUite. Sometimes how- 
ever the abUdioty especially of pronouns^ is used for the acauatioe after 
quam. In the construction of the ace. with injln, this would be regular. 

{0) Moreover, the construction with the ablative should not be used, un- 
JTess the object with which another is compared, actually posaesBu ihs 
property in question. 

406. (c) Comparatives and superlatives are oflen accompanied 
by ablatives, expressing by how much one thin;» exceeds or falls 
short of another. 

407. id) The English the— the ( =s by how much— by »o much) are ezpresaeJ lO 

Latin by quanto—tanto ; quo — eo or hoc, 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by tU quuque with t 
superlative, followed by Ua with another. 

408. * Somewhat * and * too ' with the positive are expressed by the compa- 
rative^ when those adverbs are not emphatii!. And sometimes an em- 
phatic positive is expressed by the comparatjve. 

409. (a) Europa minor est, quam Asia, Europe is less than 

Asia. 

(b) Non ego Jiac nocie hngiorem vidi, / have not seen a 

longer night than this, 

(c) MxUto difficilius, Much more difficult. 

(<£) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol, The higher the 

sun is, the less is the arc, 
Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto folicius est, The 

happier any time is, the shorter it is (i. e. appears) 
Ut quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios 

imprdbos suspicatur. The better a man is, the more 

difficulty he has in suspecting that others ar$ 

wicked. 
(e) Roman! bella queedam fortius quam felicius gesse- 

runt. The Romans carried on some wars with more 

courage than success. 
Pestilentia minacior quam pemiciosior, A pestilence 

«» U I say a person Is ^Mapientior Cavo^^ I ascribe wisdom to Calus, though 
^.8B of it than to any other person. If I say he is ' sapientior quam Caiua^* 1 
do Dot necessarily ascribe to Caius any wisdom at all. 
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more alarming than (really) faUd {jt^ alarrnxng 

rather than destructive). 
(/*) PrGelium majxis qtiam 'pro numero hosllum edltur, A 

severer battle is fought than could have been ex. 

pected from the (small) number of the enemy, (Or, 

a bailie unusually severe for the number of the 

enemy,) 
Alexander consedit regik sell^ multo excelsiore quam 

pro habitu corporis, Alexander sat down on the 

royal chair^ which was far too high for his. stature* 
(g) Res graviores (important). Morbi graviores fse- 

vere). 

110. Vocabulary 57. 

PaMionate, iracundus, a, um. 

Angryt iratua, a, um. 

Considerably more, aliquanto plus (see 403). 

Many times as great, multis partibus ms^or 

Are hard to be avoided, or dlffi- ) ^^^^^ yitantur. 

cuit to avoid, ) 

Hidden, occultus, a, um (partic. o/'ocdStere^ 

Snares, insidis, arum,/. 

Frequent, crdber, bra, brum ; frPqucns,** tls. 

Loquacious, loquax, acis. 

Old age, senectus, Citis, /. 

Difference, dietantia, sf;,/. 

Worse, pejor, or, us {Umgood than, deterior). 

(Words by wliich superlatives are strengthened). 
As shortly as possible, quam« brevlssime. 

Extremely flourishing (in re- ) j^ ^^^^j^^j^^^ 

sources), > 

Far; by fiur, multo. 

The very least, vel minimus. 

The most unjust possible, or ^ ? yel iniquisdmus. 

the world, ) 

{Eng,) He is too proud to be a slave. 
{Lot,) He is prouder than that ht thouJd be a slave. 



■ Creber denotes cloae and crowddd ruece^aion, and often implies censure: Jre- 
qvens denotes a plentiful awpply^ and rathor as an epithet of praise, Prequens 
Is also used of a place * much resorted to^ and a */ii/I ' senate-house : in which 
sense cr«6«r is not used, but cdtbtr^ which is related to it as Kokowrta to Kpivna, 
(D.) 

* PUesU possuntj Ac, may be Inserted after quam, * Aves nidos quam poo- 
*ufit mollissime aubstemunl = tarn moUiier^ <iuam poasint moUissime. (O.) 



\ 58. 411, 412.] REMARKS ON SOME OF THE TENSES. U^ 

(Quam ut mancipium sit, or poaslt euK.) 
{Eng.) I took the greateat pains I could, 
{Lot.) 1 took pains (as great) as P ^ greateat I could {quam^ 
(Eng.) As great a difference as there can possibly be. 
{Lai.) A difTerence cu great-cu the greateat can be. 

(Q^anta maxima poteat ease distantia.) 

Exercise 61. 

411. Thai report was frequent rather than certain (c). TKe 
better a man is, with the more resignation will he die. The 
most hidden dangers are always the most difficult to avoid. The 
more hidden a danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding 
it.»* The more passionate a man is, the more difficulty has he»* 
in commanding himself. He is too angry to be able to command 
himself. I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justest 
war. Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. I will say 
as shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done.*^ They 
perceive the very least things. They worship Libera, whom they 
also^* call Proserpina. I have accomplished the longest journey 
I possibly could. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. In important matters, there is need of delib- 
eration.^" Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. We 
have lost considerably more gold than you. It is an allowed fact^ 
that the sun is many limes as great as the earth. There is the 
greatest possible difference of character between them. 



XX. 

§ 53. Remarks on some of the Tenses. 

412. The perfect definite (perf . with Jiave) is virtually a preaent tense, being 
used of an action begun at some past time, and carried on up to^ or 
nearly up to the present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, cQ, it 
may be followed by the preaent or perfect subjunctive.<i 

r Q^am maximaa potui copias = tcmtaa^ quam maximas. (G.) 
4 Nevertheless the Roman ear was so accustomed to the imperf. aubj, after 
f!ie perf., that they used it (even where the perf, is plainly equivalent to our 
perfect with *have*)f provided * the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.* (Z.) * Diu dubiSaoi {have long daubted) num meliut 
tii,* Ac., would sound strange to Roman ears : they preferred * num melius 6aaet^ 
jven when they did not narrate^ but were on> stating the result. (K.) 

7 
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• •■' 

413. (a) To expT6M, ^Ihaoe been daing a tkuyi^for a long time/ the Roinam 
said *Iamdob%gU for a long time already.' 

(Jam pridem cupiOj Ihace long been deeiring,) 

414. In animated narrative, the past is crien described by thb 
Resent. 

(6) The present when thus used {jpr(BBen8 kistoricum) may be followed 
either by the preaent mibj, (according to the general rule for the sequeooo 
of tenses), or by the imperfect tvbj, (as being itself virhudfy a past 
tense). The imperfect is, on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A present tense after relatives, or, 'toAe.^/ * jf,' *as 
bng as,* * befarey' &c., is generally to be translated b}' a future^ 
when the action expressed by it is still future. 

The action is generally still future, when the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause is in a future tense or the imperative mood.' 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English.* 

416. (1) {Eng.) Whensoever I tak^ my journey into Spain I wUeome to you. 

{Lot,) Whensoever I ^udl take my journey, &c. 

(2) {Eng,) When I fiave performed this, I will come, <ftc. (Rom. zv. 28 ) 
(Lot.) When I akall have performed this, I tpill come, Ac. 

(3) {EfigJ) When he i» come (perl def.), he vnll tell us, &c. (John Iv. 6.) 
(idit.) When he shall have come^ he will tell us, &c. 

(4' (Eng.) (Saying) they tvould neither eat nor drink^ till they had killed 
Paul (Acts xxiii. 12). 
(Lai.) (Sa3ring) they would neither eat nor drink^ till they ahamUi 
have killed PauL 



' The subjunctive present used imperativdi/f is virtually an imperative. 

• The Roman, viewing the future action or event from hiapreeentf marked it» 
futurity^ and, if necessary, its completion : the Englishman removes himself to 
tne ' when ' spoken of, and contemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
eonsidered it relativefy: the Englishman considers it aboohOelj^ There are 
some constructions, in which the completion of the action is not marked, even 
ill Latin ; for instance, in the use of the impeifeet mbjunettce in marking the 
relative time of a with, requeety or question : e. g. * He answered vhen he was 
Qskedf* *(iuum interrogaretur^' not interrogatus esset^ though the question must 
be completed before the answer is given. 

t Even in Latin, the present (after si) is sometimes used, as in EngUsli, ic 
connection with vl future; but only when It is to intimate that th&Jidure eve$U 
depends upon some present circumstoTwe or resoliition. Examples are: *Per' 
ficUtur bellum, si non urgemus obsessos,' Ac. lAv. v. 4. * Si vuictmuA, omnia 
nobis tuta, Ac . . . patebunU Sail. BS, 9. (Q.) (On the efild- prto. after ». 
nee .J36 (b) ). 
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(6) {Eng.) As soon as they )uar of me, thef tknil obey me (2 Sant 
xxU. 45). 
(Lot.) As soon as they ahall hear of me, they eJutU obey me : 
(or) As soon as they thaU have heard^ Ac 

417. (d) * Shouldf' ' toouldy' « couldf' &c., when used to softer 
an assertion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness, are 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present of 
perf. of the subjunctive. 

a. In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any refereuoe to the 
completion of the action. (See 428, note *.) 

b. {e) V&imynolinif matim^ are often used In this manner/ and often in 
connection with the yerb in the eubjunctioe governed by ' u/ ' omitted. 

418. (f) After tU a consequence (but not a purpose) is often 
put in the perf. subj., instead of the imperf.y after a past tense. 

a. This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 
per/, gives more prominence and Independence to the consequence, (K.) 

6. The IMP. subj. marks (1) something past, (2) something contem- 
porary with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and 
continuing,, 

c. The PERF. subj. is either the subj. of the aariat {* wrote *) or of the 
prcBterilum in prceaenti (or perf, deftnitty * have written '). (K.) 

419. (a) Jam pridem cupio, /have long desired. 

Vocal me alio jam dudum tacita vestra exspectatio, 
Your silent expectation has for some time been 
calling me to another point. 
Copiae, quas diu comparahant, Forces which they had 
long been collecting. 

(&) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena- 
tores redirent, The Consuls suddenly published an 
edict, that the Senators should return to their usual 
dress. 

(c) Quum Tuliius rure redierit, miitam eum ad te, When 
TulHus returns from the country, I will send Aim 
to you. Facito hoc ubi voles, Do this when you 
please. 
31 te r^avero aliquid, nonne respondebis ? If I pui 
any question to you, will you not anstoer ? 

{d) Hoc sine ull^ dubitatione, confrmaverim,'' I would 
assert this without any hesitation, 

• The perf. nibjtmctive used in this manner to withhold a positive assertion^ 
i;c.ir8 \i\ TugaHpe sentences oftener than in positive ones. (G.) 
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(«) Do me sic veUm judUes, 1 would wish you to judge 

tktu of me. 
NoUm factum, I could wish U not to he done. {NoU 

lem'' factum, I could wish it had not been done.) 
(/) Quo &ctum est, ut plus, quam collegae, Miltiadea 

vahierity The consequence of which was, that Mil- 

Hades had more influence than his colleagues. 

420. Vocabulary 58. 

r dudum, or jamdudum (applied to afcorf 
For Bome time, < preceding periods ; an hour or Jew 

i hours; less, generally, than a day). 

r diu, or jamdiu* (of an action continued 
Iiongi for a long tiinei ) suspended, or not occurring, through 

( the whole period). 

r pridem or jampridem (referring to a ptui 
f«ong ago < point of timet not, like diu, to a past 

( period of time). 

r cupSre,« io (150), iv, it (this is of the in- 
To desire, ^ ward feeling: optire is to desire r= ta 

(. express a wish for). 

r avgre {dtfect, verb) this denotes a rest- 
To long, < less impatient longing} gestire, a dc- 

i lighted^ joyous longing. 
Not above two or three times, bis terve. 
Two or three times ; several times, bis terque. 
(The Preposition Ad.) 
(1) To, (2) a/ ; (3) up to, until ; to the emiount of; (4) /or, Ac. 
To a man, ad unum. 

' When a conceived case is to be expressed with the indmation that the fact 
torresponds to it, or inay so correspond, the pres, ani perf of the subj. are used : 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact does not, or cannot correspond to it 
the imperf or pluperf subj. must be used. (Z.) 

* But pridem and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructions 
wnere the notions of duration or of a distant point of beginning (respectively) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a point, or a point rather than duration. In * jampridem cupio,* Ac, the 
notion o£ continuance is ipMnly implied : in the corresponding English construc- 
tion we have it expressed. Dvdum = diu-dum (where dam restricts the mean 
log as in vixc^um, nonc^um) .* pridem = irpXv m {Hartung) or irf>ci' Hiv. (D.) 

« Velle, cupSre, denote the inward feeling; optSre, expetSre, expression ol 
that feeling. Velle and optare denote, respectively, the calm ferling and its 
Bxpression, eupere and expetere the eager, excited feeling and its expression. 
Assre expresses a reatleis, impatient longing; geatire a delighted an/id'pa 
Cion. (D.^ 
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To extreme old age, ad summam senectutem 

He is nothing to, = compared to, > ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

him, ) 

For a time, ad tempus (also, ' at the propc.' imc'V 

As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, ad verbum. 

At most, ad summum, or summum cnijf. 

At least, ad minimum ; minimum. 

At last, ad extremum. 

(a) {Eng.) They do nothing but laugh. 

(Lot.) They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud quum ideiit 
faclunt omitted). 

Exercise 62. 

[By what verb should to take away a had thing be translated 7] 
421. I have for some time been desiring to take away from you 
iktU care of yours, I have long desired to call upon Caius. 
v AHer his soldiers had been slain to a man, he himself returned 
to Rome, p Having taken Marseilles by storm,^'^ he returned 
home. I am longing p to take Marseilles, and obtain a triumph 
far a victory over the Gauls, He was whipped with rods several 
times. He was whipped with rods two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for finishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old age learned some- 
thing additional ^ every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longing to return thanks to Caius. It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours.^-^ Do we not give boys sentences tc 
learn by heart ?^« He gives boys the longest sentences he can** 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They do nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with Csesar's army. His industry was 
suchy^^^ that (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued, 

422. (a) The perfect subjunctive (as well as the present) is 
used as an imperative. 

y Addiscebat aliquid. 
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423. (b) The future is sometimes used, as in Ejiglish, for the 
imperahve ; in other words, we sometimes express a wish that a 
person should act in a particular way, in the form of an assertion 
that he tnll so act. 

424. (c) Questions that do not ask for information, but for 
assent, are to be translated into Latin by the present or imperfect 
Df the suhjunctivey according as a present or past time is refer- 
red to. 

The object of such questions is, to exc'te the acnu tmotUm or produce 
the KLTfu conoicHon in the minds of the persons addressed, that the 
speaker himself feels or pretends to feel. If they are negaiwe in foria 
the answer or expression of assent will be affirmative ; and conversely ' 
if nou 

425. These 'queatums of appeal^ (which usually express perpUxUy o\ 
some emotion) may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in varioub 
ways: the thing to be considered is, 'does the question require an an- 
noerfor information^ or mere assent (or sympathy) Y 

a [Forms of ^quetftions of appeal* in English.] (1) With Pbes. Subj. 
What shaU 1 do? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing 
mUisfaetory can well be done.) What am J to do? What can I do? 
Why should I relaU this? (Ans. You need not.) (2) With Impsep. 
Subj. What teas I to do? What should I have done? What ought 1 
to have done ? 

426. (1) (Eng.) He taught the children of the principal men. 

{Lot.) Principum liberos trudiebat, (Imper£ expresses a state con* 
tinned or an action qflen repeated in a past space of time.) 

(2) (Eng.) You iDOuld have thought. You ipould have believed. 
(Lat.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) (Eng.) I remember reading that (or, to have read that). 
{Lat.) I remember to read that {Ugere* memini). 

(4) {Eng.) It teould be tedious, endless^ &c. 

{hai.) It is tedious, endless, <&c. (longum. Infinitum est), 

(5) (Eng.) It toould have been better. 

{Lot.) It toas better (utilius/ui^*^). So aatius, par, idoneum, dtcjuit* 

427. (a) Quod dubitas, ne feceris, What you have doubti 

about, don't do. 
(h) Si quid acciderit novi, fades ut sciam, If any thing 
new happens, you will let me know (= let mc 
know). 

• But the inf. perf. follows memtni, Ac, when the Fpeakcr does not cany him- 
«If back, as it were, having himself «ccn, heard^ &c what he describes. 

* Brat OTfuerat must be used, if the time requires thoee tenses : and the in/in 
prcs. bAlowa theife expressions. (See 130.) 
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. (c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do? What can t (or 

shall I)' do? 
Quis neget, &c. ? Tf^Ao can deny , , . ? 
Quid facerem ? PTArti was I to do? What ought I 

to hctve done ? What should I have done f 

t*28. Vocabulary 59. 

A baaqiiet; an entertainment, convivium^b i, n. 

If I may say so without oii'ence, pace tui dixerim. . 

Under fkvonr, bonS ia& venia. 

A favour ; pardon, venia, 8B, /. 

To pardon (spokenofa^i/p.rior), \ ^^'^^^^ ^^'"^ (^«^ '^° S^* ^ P^""^**" 

C Bion*). 

To ask pardon for a fault, delictid veniam pCt?re ; petiv, petit 

Look to that yourself) id ipse vlderis ; or tu videria. 

Let Fortune look to, or see to, it, fortuna viderit. 

can scarcely believe, vix crediderim.* 

(The Preposition Advebsum or Adversus.) 

Adversus, or adversum, correspouds almost exactly with our aqainst 

in all its uses ; but has besides the meanings over-against ( = opposite) 

and tovjarda. 

Exercise 63. 
[Translate, * J am pardoned.*] 
429. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing ?• There ia 
no one but wishes that a banquet should'^ be prepared. You 
would have thonght that a banquet was prepared. What was I 



b EpuleBj arum is the most general notion, a m^alf whether frugal or sump- 
tuous, with only the members of the family or with guests, public or private ; 
xnviviimi is e meal with guesta^ a dinner-party : ditpes a rdiguma banquet, a 
banquet after a sacrifice ; epulUm a banquet in honour of some person, or on 
some festive occasion ; comiaaatio a riotous party, a drinking bout. (D.) 

« The ignoscena pardons from his heart, forgives and forgettf the veniam dtau 
passes over as ix favour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignoacit; the superior or more powerful person veniam dot. (D.) 

<i Doderlein thinks that delictum is not a am qfomiaaion as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning Bapeooatum: both expressing sins 
against prudence as well as those against moralUy ; errors as well as ains, 

* Vix crediderim =Fir eredam:=:vix credo. But this per/, aubj. does nol 
•tiways stand for the present indie, but sometimes for the perf. * Tum vero ego 
uecquidquam Gapitolium atroaverim ' ^ aervavi. (K.) 

• In English we have no preaent or imperf, passive^ except in a few verbs that 
fi>nn these tenses with what is inform the present participle of the actite voice, 
^iit is probably the participial substantives which used to be governed bv th<: 
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to do ? — ^the banquet had been long preparing. The latter says 
that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He taught the 
boys to play on the lyre. Do not prepare a banquet. It would he tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to us by our 
cwn fault. Under favour I would say, my brother, thai opinion 
of yours is' very often' (p. 13, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too te 
be pardoned ? It cannot be denied that they have several Umesi 
asked pardon for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since we 
may not use reason and counsel. I remember their charging 
Caius with immorality. They published an edict that no one^* 
should be capitally condemned without being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
have concealed those things from your father ? They do nothing 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
very least things. 



XXI. 

§ 55. On the principal kinds of Conditional Propositions, 

130. In conditumal (or hypothetical propositions, the clause with * if is the 
condition or conditumal dauee r ihe other, the conaequence or conoequeai 
clause. 
431. Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative mood, no 
doubt being intimated as to the existence or non-existence of the condi- 
tittn. 

(If this is A, that is B.) 
Here we have ' possihUUy^ or simple supposition^ without any expres- 
sion of uncertainty,* 



pieposition 'on' or * an' shortened into *a.* Thus * the ark was a preparing 
{ I Pet. iii. 20). * Forty and six years was this temple in buuding * f John iL 20> 

There is no trusting the mere look ofsi form, as the following table will show .— 

(1) He . . , is coming . . . (pros act.) 

(2) The house . is Imilding . . . .(pres. pass.) 

(3) This , , ,is atking (too much) (' is,' vith the participial subsuntive | 

(1) He . . w come .... perf. act.) 

(2) The house . is built .... (perf. pass ) 

(3) lie . . . isloved(by a\\) . (pres. pass.) 

' Indie. : pace tu& dixerim. &c., being only parenthetical insertions. 
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432. Sometimes, however, though the consequence is expressed .'n the In- 
dicatlTe, uncerta&ty i» expressed as to the existence or not of th« 
condition : it being implied however that this uncertainty will probably 
be removed. 

(*^/ have any thing, Itnllgive U you ;' and I will see whether 1 
have or not.) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a conditional form i 
and then the condition is merely contemplated as a conedcabU com, bi t 
no hint is given as to its being likely actvaUy to occur or nU. 

(If you were to do this, you would greatly oblige me.) 
Here we have (according to Hermann and BuLtman) * tmcertom/i 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision.' 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express uhat would be doings or wouki 
have beendone^ if a condition that is adually unrealized^ had been real- 
ized just noWf or at some past time. 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I have not) 
If I had had it, I would have given it you. 



{Forms of Conditional Propositions.) 

455. (a) Si quid hahet, dat,« -[/"^e has any thing, he gives it. 
(h) Si quid hdbeam^ dabo. If I have any thingy I wiJ 

give it. 
(c) Si quid haheret, darei,^ If he should have any things 
he would give U. 

(1) Si quid lutUret, d^ret, \ ^-^ ^^^^^^^^1. 

(If he had had any 
, (2) Si quid hahuisset, dedisset, J thing, he would 



id). 



have given it. 



s The consequence may also be in the imperative or in the fyJturt. (Seo 
"7. i.) 

h On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi- 
tion of this form, from which the notion of the possible realizcUion of the con- 
iition is not excluded. (See ZumpVs opinion, 419, v.) Kuhner says, *si hoc 
2Acas ' = iav to^to Xeyr;; and ct to^to Xiyois : sometimes, however, the last rela- 
4on I* expressed as in Greek, *si hoc diceretur, vere diceretur.* (Vol. ii. p. 646.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp, subj. 
{ z=. the Greek optat.) is used to express BomeiMng frequently occurring in past 
time. 

* CowKir— Si peferet per amicitiam patris atque suam, non 

Quidijuam prqficeret.' — Hor. Sat. 1. 3. 4, (Sec Hcindorf a.'\ loc.) 
7* 
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136. Here we see that the forms (e) and (d) (1) coincide. The form (c) 
means, * if at any time he were to Aove any thing, he would give it :* 
but such a sentence, though not neceaaarihf intimating the unpossibilit} 
of tliis case occurring, of course, does imply that it has not occurred. 
It thus runs very near to the meaning of (d) (1), wnicli, besides implj- 
mg that it hat nott implies that it wiU not occax. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the context^ or out 
provumo knowUdgt^ must determine whetlier the case is contempbtea 
M postiUe, or not. 

437. (a) PossihUity, or simple supposition-y without any expres- 

sion o( uncertainty : the indicative in both clauses. 

(b) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision : ' « ' with 

the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicative, 
commonly the future,' in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 

prospect of decision : the imperfe:t subjunctive 
clauses. 

(d) Impossibility^ or belief that the thing is not so : the 

subjunctive in both clauses, the imperfect for present 
time, and a continuing consequence ; the pluperfect 
for past time. 

438. But the consequence may refer to present^ the condition to 
paf< time ; or vice versa, 

* If I had received a letter (ticcepiMem\ I would now read it (recitarefn). 

* If I at this time wanted any thing (opus «««e/), I iDOuld have come 
{venUsem) myself.' 

439. Since, * J would give it you (now), if I had it (now)' comes to the 
same thing as * I would hope given it to you, if I had had any,' the im- 
perfeet subjunctive in Latin may often be translated by the forms * would 
have* {could or should have)^ when it is implied that the condition will 
not be realized. 

440. (d) When the form * would have ' is in the consequence, 
the pluperfect in the condition must be in the subjunctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect, *«' always governs 
the subjunctive. 



i The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. cr fii 
ture, both the simple and the periphrastic future^ may stand in either clause, oi 
both : si lUud raihi bencficj uii tribuetur (or tributum erit OTfucrit)^ magiiopcre 
t/av/lebo. In the second class, tributum sit, orfucrit, [rom^fuerim 
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442. f;^- Since we use the indicative conditianaUyt care must be taken to 

translate this by the subjunctive (435, b.) when * should ' might be used { 
when, that is, ther« is ' uncertainty with the prospect of dtc'uion,* 

443. Vocabulary 60. 

'^apPXi beatus, a, um.k 

Much less, \ ^^d"™' (generally after a negoHte ; If ■ 

i verb follows it must be in the mtbjimc) . 
Not to say 5 ^^ dicam (of what migfU probably 6c' 

I »oirf with truth). 
I do not say, non dlco. 

I will not say, non dicam. 

All, omnes (all together^ cunctl, universi).n 

Cautious, cautus, a, um. 

All taken one by one; each of? . ,. 
them singly, ^ singuU, ffi, a. 

For instance, verbi causfi. 

To rise, orior, oriri, ortus. 

rhe Dog-star, Canicttla, 8B, /. 

(Eng.) No painter. (Lot.) Nemo pictor. 

{Eng.) This does not at all terrify me. {Lai.) This terrifies me nothing. 

Exercise 64. 
[Ob*. <Ifhevcreto*^c.s'ifheffAou2(2'<ftc.J 

444. If a happy life can be lost^ it cannot be happy'. He who 
does not defend a friend, if he can, sins^. If all things are brought 
about" by fate, nothing can admonish us to he more cautious, 
Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. Pe- 



k Faaaius and pnmper are said of Uiings only, not of persons. * That which 
id prosperum merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like ^toished fw^ 
* desired :' the^ti«/ttfii refers more to the gracumsness of the gods : \hefortunar 
his is a huky person : the beatus feels himself happy (as he is) and is contented.' 
(D.) JFeHr expresses both that which is, and that which makes happy {beatus^ 
only what is * happy ^) : and relates principally <to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjojdng external goods, and supposes a man's ovm co-operation,^ Til's latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from fortunaius, which also relates more to par^ 
lictdar events. 

1 Nedum is sometimee followed by ut: *nedum ut ulla vis fieret.' 
{Idv. iii. 14.) 

" Ctmdi (opposed to dispersi) ^aU actually united^ vnieersi (opposed to sin- 
ftt/t OT unusquisque) * all taken together.' As meaning ' a//,' ' the tr/w/c,' in the 
sing., totu3 represents the thing as originally * a wJioU :' omnls^ cunctus, tint- 
versuOf all represent it as originaUy ir.ade up of certain parts, of which the aggrt^ 
^te is taken. (D.) 

u Fiunt. 
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leusy if he heard it (but he has not)^ would liil up his hands. 
If any one were to do this he would lay the king under a grea» 
obligation. Evea Caesar could not have done this ; much les& 
can you (449, note 1). The hoy should he admonished, thai he 
may show himself the more cautious (63, b). All the wisest 
men** are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same^ 
I can scarcely think him equal to aL of them taken one by one, 
much less to all of them together. If you are equal to them all . 
together, you will easily conquer them all-taken-one-by-one. II 
Fabius, for instance, was horn p at the rising of the dog-star, he 
will not die in the sea. He is not equal" to them all taken one by 
one, not to say to them all together. He is equal to them all 
taken one by one, I do not say to them all together. No painter 
would say this (perf. subj.). Know that I do not fear these 
things at all. There were some*®^ who did not fear these things 
at all. 



§ 56. Conditional Propositions continued, 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have 
were to — , should, or would, in both clauses, often take the verbs 
of loth clauses in the subjunctive present, 

a. The conditional clause is here c contemplated potnbilUy (resem- 
bling, in this, the third class ; si haberet^ daret) ; but the thing contem* 
plated is contemplated as occurring now, and therefore often agreen 
with the second class (si habeam dabo), in implying a prospect oi 
decision. 

Hence If a contemplated case is contemp'ated as occurring rwwy the 
preaent subjunctive should be preferred to the imperfect: and when tbe 
possibility of its occurring now is to be Hrongly intimated^ the present 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie aUy aliter teniiaM. 

If you were fiere^ you would think differently. 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither are nor wiU be), you would think 

differently : 

{\yr) If you had been here, you would have thought differently. 

$, From the ambiguity of the form * H quid haberet, daret^* the subj. 

jrres. should probably be preferred, when it is not intended to intimate 

that the condition is improbable or impossible. The pres, subj. may be 

o Iniparest. 
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used of suppositions really ifnpossible, if it is not the speaker's objccl 
to intimate this : * Si extiOat hodie ab inferis Lycurgus gcnuUtUy dc 
iJAo. 39, 37.) 

446. The three conditional .tenses of the subjunctive, are ^cri- 
herem, scripsissenty and scripturus essem, 

447. * Scripsissem ' and ' scripturus essem ' are both used to 
express our * vxmld have written.* But ' scripsissem ' intimates 
tliat the thing would certainly have happened : scripturus essem« 
that it would probably have happened, because it was so intended 
or arranged 

(b) Thus, < he would have slept ( =s he intended j> have slept, 
and therefore we may suppose would have slept) there, if he had 
gone on,' should be translated by the part, in rus with esset.v 

But the indicative (erat,fuit) is more common^ when the inten- 
tion is to be positively expressed, 

448. (c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. (cQ The particle ai is occasionally omitted ; the verb of the conditional 

clause should then begin the sentence. 

450 (a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam 
debeam pnEdiccm, In which if I were only to call 
him prudent, I should commend him less highly than 
I ought, 
{b) Conclave, ubi erat mansurus, si ire perrexisset, The 
chamber in which he would have lodged, if he had 
continued his journey. 

(c) Perieram, nisi tu accurrisses,^ I had perished ( = 

should have perished) if you had not run to my 
assistance, 

(d) Dedisses huic animo par corpus, fecisset quod opta- 



> So also in the third class <si quid haberet daUirua esset* is correct, where 
datcniB esset r: *?u would ht prepared to give.* {Kriiger: who quotes Too. H. 
n. 77, *cuju8 filium adoptaturvs essem, si ipse imperarem.*) 

•» A conditional clause often refers to a consequence imp/terf; 'Pons Subliciut 
ilei pane hostibus derftt, m unus vir fuisset* = {et deduoet) ni unue yh JuioaeL 
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CONDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 



1^56. 451 



hoXj Had you given this mind a body ike Uself^ he 
would have done what he desired, 
151. Vocabulary 01. 

sin, sin autem. 
sin minu8.r 
nisi." 

' etai : etiamsi^— followed ay tamen, yet^ 
(sometimes tamen precedea etsi, whoD 
the untTpected nature of the event tm 
be described is to be made more prom- 
inent ; for tamen etH, tametsi is found, 
and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the nrincipal claiuse. — ^Although 
may also be translated by quamquam* 
I quamvia and tlcet.) 
rquamquam (suggested by a former 
< statement : it aas no influence on the 
C mood). . 
nisi forte ; nisi vero. 

f potestas, atis, /. (of might with right 
J and therefore the proper word foi 
] conceded •power)] potentia, ae,^. (of 
i actual inherent power), 
res ita se habet. 
potestatem sui fac^re. 
in nostra esse potestate. 



But if; if however, 
But if not, 
Unless $ if not, 



Although; though, 



Although indeed, 
Unless indeed, 

Power, 

The thing is so. 

To put himself in their power, 

To be in our own power. 



' Or, tin secuSj nn aliter. 

• ' Your memory will be weakened win earn exerceas' implies that if you ex- 
n ciae it, it will not be lessened. But from n non you might not infer this, but 
-krily draw the strict conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it will be lessened. 
The «i, in ri non, is the eonjuncrlon, tha non belongs to the verb or other word 
In the proposition. 

* The compounds of ' »i' follow the same rule as si: With the prea,, perf.y and 
}ut. they take the indicative unless the thing is to be asserted contingently and 
doubtfully; with the imperf, and pluperf they generally take the ntbj., though 
here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a euppooUionf but a 
fad. *7\metsi a duce deaerebantur,* (Caes.) *Si,* like our * \fy* is sometimes 
used for * whether f * Tentata res est, ai primo impetu capi Ardea poeaet.' 

« Quamqtutm (quam *}u)w* strengthened by doubling) is * however much,* but 
expresses ' however much a thing really txiata^* or can, or muat exist. It there- 
fore takes the indie, when the thing Is not to be represented as doubtful. Quam- 
via (or quantvmvia) Is * however much a thing may be eanctwed possible, and 
tfierefore takes the aubj. Licet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may 
occur in any tense. ' Licet recte agas, tamen, &c.' ^Act aa right aa you please. 
yet, Ac.' * Detrahat .... fortuna fic«6tt.*— Quamvis = * although ' (as in Nep 
iptanim9 jarclkU nomiac; with tiii&.) belongs, generally apeakinXt to a later 



J 56, 452. J CONDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 150 

(Eng.) Even this is not just unlcBS it is voluntary. 
(Lat.) Even this is so {only) just, if it is voluntary. 

{Ita justum est .... n est voluntarium *J Ita hcrt s OD 
that condition or supposition.) 
[C. XXXII.] ^But* ( zsexceptj unleM) after a negative is nisi, or (if it s.andii 
before a substantive) the prepos. prtBter, 

Exercise 65. 

[How is '<^ translated after 'i//oUouw "2 (83)] 

452. If you were to ask me what is the nature of the gods, I 
should perhaps answer nothing (445). If the thing were so, I 
shpuld rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained, he would have put himseli 
in their power. We must cultivate eloquence, though some make 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The Stoics say that no man is divine, hut the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
always the most difficult to avoid ? I love my enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Caius is more brave than prudent.^ I 
don't know whether'** any thing better than friendship' has been 
given to man by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that these things are of importance to us ? Though 
the thing were so, yet this could not he said wUhout impiety, i 
almost think that these things are not in our own power. If this 
DC true, I shall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignation. 
This itself is not just unless it is voluntary. 



^ So, < Patres decreverunt ut, quum populus regem jussisset, id ak ratum ewei 
h\ Patres auctores fierent. {Liv, i. 17.) 

^ Grotefcnd distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus : — 
Caius fortior est, quain prudentior = Caiua w, indeed^ both brave and prw 

dept ; b*it yet more brave than prudent. 
Caius magis fovtis ep.t, quam prudenB= Caius is just as brave^ as he ii not 

prudent. 
Caius fortis est, quam prid'in i = Caius is frrcrp«, but not at all pruderJ (when 
potius may oe su'yp'ie'i) The last twc forms br^long to lote wiiten 
eHpecialiy Taci'as. 



100 CONDITIONAL PROPOS/TIONS. K^'^' ^^^ 

^ 57. Conditional Propositions in dependent sentences. 

458. (fl) Possibility without any expression of uncertainty^. 
(Caiui, ai quid habet, dat.) 

Dicebant Caium, si quid haheret (or, si quid habeai) 
dare. 

(b) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision, 
(Si quid habeam, dabo,) 

Dicebat, si quid haheat (or haberet), se datOrum.*' 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion. 
(Si quid haberet, daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid habaret, se datarum esse. 

(Or datwrum fort^ if the independent proposition would bp datarud 
CMem. See 447.) 

(d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so 

(1) (Si quid haberet, daret.) 

This form in a dependent sentence coincides with form (c). 

(2) (Si quid habuisset, dedisset.) 

Dicebat, si quid habuissct, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional -clause is in the 

pluperf., that of the consequent clause is in the im 

perfect, 
(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 
Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse.^ 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf., that 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect. 
(Si quid opus esset, yenisset.) 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
(or^ Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

* Obs. The amditumal forms of ^he infinitive are scripturum esse (prev.), 
Krtptunim fuisse (perf.) ; scripturum fore (/u/.). Of these teriphutmi eatt is 
also a mere/ii/ure infinitive ; the two others are only conditional forms. 

f Obs. The form daturum e$8e cannot be used to express ^impoasEbUit^ or 
belief chat the thing is not «o,' unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. * Dicebat si patris literas aecepinet^ se eas cum fratre communl- 
caturum esse.' The form ' si literas aedperct se communicaturum esse,' would 
oot imply tW*, but only express the receiving of a letter as a contemplated case 
belonging to class (c) ). 
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454. Hence, M^hen we have to make these sentences dependont, 
we must put 

for dat, dabit, daret, dedisset : 

dare, daturum essCy daturum esse, daturumfaUse : 
^or daturus esset, 
daturum fore. 

455. We also see that the first two classes (^yhen the verb in 

in the future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid habet, dabit > 
Si quid habeat, dabit. ) 

' Dicehat se, si quid haheret, daturum ;' or, ' si quid 
haheat ;'« for where the perfect subjunctive would regu- 
larly be expected after a past tense like dicehat, the 
present is often found with apparently no difference 
of meaning ; but not the imperfect for the present 
Krvger.) 

456. VOCABTJLAEY 62. 

To remain, remandre, mans, mans. 

To confer benefits upon, conferre, contttl, collat (in, with aee.) 

To be intimate with, familiariter uti ; usus. 

To draw up an army, < instruSre aciem ; instrux, instruct 

To draw up Ills army in three lines, tripllcem aciem instruere. 

To engage, confligSre, fliz, flict 

Either — or, aut» — aut ; vel — ^vel ; sive — dve. 

Or, aut lYeliorthe enditie tc. 

457. H^ * At,* when the thing was done not in but Tuar^ should be translated 
by apttd, or ad with ace, 

JThe battle apud Salamina. * Apud^ is found in later writers even for *tn.*) 



■ Grotefend observes, that Ccewt generally retains the suDJ. pret, or j^erf. 
(after a past tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but tlm* 
Cie. and Liv. generally turn them into the imperf. or plupcrf, (See 418.) 

* *AiU* expresses a differmct in the thinga; *vd* b, difference in the exprea- 
iion. (Z.) Vel is the imperative from velle^ as fer from ftrrt: its proper 
meaning therefore is, * if you please .** so that 'AvelB* was originaby * A er, 
'fyoulike^ B;* that is, * A or B: one or the other, no matter which.' Hence, 
't8 meaning ^even:' vel maximus, * the very greatest, if you please.' *ilut' is 
used in the case of opposite notiona when if one {*, the other is not. * Vd^ 
should be used when the notions are not opjtosile in themsdves ; especially when 
cnly some of the possible suppositions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing indifference as to which notion is 
taken ; and should always be used when such indifference is to be expressed 
Thus * The nobles can either corrupt or correct the morals of a siatr,* vd cor 



i(|!| on OBLIQUE NARRATION. [^58. 4r)¥^ 45^ 

Exercise 66. 

[How i« can deny to be translated in a question of ajiptal? (425.) ] 
458. He said, that if a happy life could be lost, it could not be 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed."^ 
Who can deny, that some are borne one way, some another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his 
hands. He answered that he could have*'' no friendship with 
these, if they remained in Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
Lad done this, he would have laid the king under a great oUigaUon. 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under 
11 great obligation. If any one does this," he will have deserved 
well of the state. I fear that nohody will be permitted to be neu- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of 
T. Ampius. (As to) what is best to be done (swp.) do you' see 
to that (428). I will strive to prove myself grateful {memor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 
They say^ that the rule of expediency is not the same cw that of 
iionour. * *^ Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged 
with Mardonius. p He drew up his army, and engaged with the 
Gauls at Geneva. There were some*'" who lifted up their hand!*. 



XXII. 
§ 58. On ohlique narration. 

C59. Wlien one person has to report the speech of another, he may do ttiis 
)a two ^ays. He may either introduce him as speaking, and put m 
his mouth the exact words used ; or hs may only state the mbBtaivx cl 
what he said under a change of form, 
(a) In the firsi way of narrating, the speaker uses the first peraon. << Ce< 
Bar said : * / am of opinion " — and so on. 



nnnpere, vd oorrigere, lor they can do vaftuh ffiey pleaae. It sometimes = baffi 
"-aruL <He was his equal, vd moribus vd fortun&.' Ve (abridged from vef) 
wmmonly uiites single words, not propositions : it is often appended to n, nt 
(sire r-r 9tu : neve = neu). Sive — mve; teu-^teu = * either — w,' * whether — or,' 
when it is to be left dovhtfvl which of two statements is correct, or which of 
rwo terms is applicable (the second being an aUae of the first). Crombie 
ub^enres that awe—svoe should generally be used when * eWier (or tchtffierV—cr* 
may Dc turned into *he it—or be it,* 



) &8. 460-462 ON OBUQUE NARRATION. Ifl^ 

(6) In the second way, the substance of what he said Is gicen in th« 
third person. " Cssar said, that he was of opinion," — and so on. This 
second way, in which the tpeech qfangther is reported in the third per- 
son, is called Mique or indirect narration. 

160. (a) In oblique narration, the principal verb or verbs will 
be of the infinitive mood. 
(h) All the subordinate clauses that express the original 
speaker's words or opinions will have their verbs in 
the subjunctive mood. 
It^ Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the indicati>e in direct 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or oblufue narration.b 

(Thus in the example (453, a), ' Si quid habet dat^ becomes, when re- 
ported, * Dicebant Caium, si quid haberet^ dare.') 

(c) When a speech is reported in ohlique narration, (1) the 
verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
is often omitted : (2) questions for an answer arc 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene- 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 
the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. (rf) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speech or sen- 
HnuTU, not of the speaker or writer, but of the person about whom he is 
speaking or writing, naturally came to be used in constructions where 
the sentiments of another were leas formally reported. Thus in the 
£ible : * The vulture invited the little birds to a party/ * quod illie datw 
rue erat' would mean tliat he really toas going to give them the party ; 
but *quod iUie daturue esset' would only mean that he eaid he was 
going te give them a party. So witli the verbs of accusing, the charge 
stands with quod in the subjunctive, because, the accusers asserted that 
the crime had been, committed : the indicative would make the liistc^ 
rian or speaker asset 1 the truth of the charge. 

462. [Direct,] 

(a) (b) Quantum possum, te ac tua vestigia seqvar, As 
far as I cany I wiU follow you and your footsteps, 

k Obs. f;^ As the subjunctive has no future, the future ani future perfect be- 
ctjme the pres. and perfect of the subjunet, respectively. Senties — quum agesj 
•ensurum esse, quum agas. — Faciemus, quum imperaoeris : facturos esse, qua 
rmperaverit (from tmperovCrtm). If the speech is narrated in past time (is intro- 
duced, that is, by a pa«^ tense) the fut. and fut. perf. will become the impe^f 
ind pffwperf. in the oblique narration. 

♦ Not quite always : thus Caes. B. G. 5 29. poei^emc quis hoe sibi per sua- 
ieretTAc. 



lO'l ON (ELIQUE NARRAnON. [§58. 4G3, 484 

[Oblique.] 

ClaiTiavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus vestigia 
seeuturum, He cried out thai he, as far as he could, 
would follow him and his footsteps. 

(c) (1) Legatos ad Caesarem mittunt : " sese paratos esst 

portas aperire, &c." They send ambassadors 
to Casar : (saying) tliat they are ready to open 
the gaJteSy ^. 

(2y Interrogabat : *cwr paucis centurionibus pan. 
cioribus tribunis . . . obedirent?^ Quantfc 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia, nisi, &c. ? * 
He asked, * why they obeyed a few centuriots 
and stiU fewer tribunes? When (said hi) 
will you dare to demand redress, if, &c. ? ' 

(3) ([lirri necessarii fidem Pompeii imploranint :) 
prcestaret quod proficiscenti recepisset, Mal.e 
good {said they) wimt you promised him when 
he was setting out. 

(d) Socrates accusatus est, qtu)d cormmperet juventutem, 

Socrates was accused of corrupting the young fRsn. 
163. Vocabulary 63. 

(The Preposilion Apud governing ace.) 

(1) With =s in the house ofj in the mind or estimation of; amongst : 

(2) In the presence of: (3) In ^in an author's writings: (4) Ai, of 
place (see 457). 

He was iriih me, apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum valSre apud. 

Cyrus in Xenopkorif apud Xenophontem. 
TO .peak in the presence of the > , ^ ^^ popnlum. 

people, ) 

Yesterday, h?ri. 

To-morrow, cnifi. 

Exercise 67 
404. Must we not all die ? He cried out, * that he was ready 
>o shed his blood for his country; must we* not all die (he 

• As ' questions for answer may be of a very o6/tt7yatory character, it is often 
kndlfferent whether the question be put in the tn/En. or the nbjunct. Thus in 
Lir, vii. 15 * Ubi illi clamores sint arma poscentiura 7 Ac' *ubi Uloe damorvi 
'ibse . . . .' might have stood equally well. 

• ' Wc,' *you,' must be turned into *tkeff.* 



^ 511. 465~4G7.J on oblique narration. 1 06 

asked) ? should not an honourable death bo preferred to a dis- 
graceful life 1 ' — Almost all (of them) visited Balbus ; * Keep (said 
they) your word :^ finish the business which you undertook to 
finish.' — < What is this,'* said he, * O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidance of Appius' Herdo- 
nius^ ? ' — P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, * What 
is this ? Are you going to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of A pp. Herdonius' ? ' — He cried out, * that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare against the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings.' — What was I to do ? 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. The 
Roman people had not^^ the same fonune at home that (they had) 
in the field. My (friend) Balbus has more influence with me 
than any other person. Socrates in Plato says that the soul is 
not mortal. 



§ 59. Oblique narration continued. (Mood in subordinate clauses. 
Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465. (a. In the oratio ohliqua, even when dependent on a past 
tense^ the present (and perfect) subj. are used when the clause 
expresses a general trtUh, independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when iJie reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment his own J 

466. (h) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were not 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The 
Indicative is also used by the Historians, when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what is said is reaUy so, and not merely so stated 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose 
verbs are in the infin, o^ subjunctive, must have their verbs in the 



* Ccmpare [462, c, (3)] 

• Ctuid hoc rei est 1 — ^This sentence is to be in direct narration. 

t " Potest quis aliorum sententiam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eorum etianinuni 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanquam tritam proponere atque tim confinnatam, 
quamqiie Ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, imperfectum con- 
iunctivi ooni solet; ai posterior, prvaeM.** (Wagnert ap. Kniger,) 



166 ON OBUqUE NARRATION. [§ 59. 463, 4ltt< 

Bubjunctive, when they form a part of the whole meaning of ihs 
proposition,^ 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term of the 
proposition, without fairly making apart of U^ the verb will be in tbu 
indicative. 

468. (d) In sentences dependent on an infiniiive, the pres. or 
/". suhj. are found, where the general rule requires the imperf* 
pluperf. ; but not vice versJL. 

In other words, the prta, and per/, avhj, may stand (instead oi iLe 
vmptrf, or pluper/.) after the per/, infinitive ; and also after the pre^. oi 
fut. infinitive when they depend on a past tense. 

460. (a) Cicero dlcehat : tria esse omnino genera qua) in dls- 
ceptationem cadere possint : quid Jiat, factum, 
futurumve sit, Cicero used to say that there were 
only three kinds of questions thai could fail into 
controversy : tohai was doing, what had been done, 
and what would happen. 

(b) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pons, 

quern ille in Hellesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him word, that it was intended to 
break doion the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 

(c) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 

Etruscis obsideri, quorum saepe exercitus fuderit. 
It seemed an indignity thai the Roman people should 
be besieged by those very Etruscans, whose armies 
they haa often routed, 
Certum est hominum caus& factum esse mundum qua^ 
que in eo sint ^ omnia, It is certain, thai the world 
and every thing in it was made for man. 

(<£) With infin. prta. orfut, 

(I) Dixit i^e said); dicehat; dixerat; dklurtu erat, 



t I£ ihni is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, belDg 
included in the object^ the purpoBt^ or the circumstance supposed, (Z.) 

b * Tantam rerum ubertatem natura largita est, ut ea, ^imb gignuntw, donata 
consulto nobis videintur.* Here ea qiue gigmmiur are the actual produdinu o 
nature. (Z.) 



• ] 
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" J inteUecturum esse ^ I""* 'fi^" (<"" '«'«^) '>''«''«• 

C quid oc/urttf M«e^ (or a'Uurus ni) losclik 

(2) And (after any tense of dico, Ac.) 

r quid og-ere/ (or agat) hoatit. 
se irUeUexisse i quid egiaset (or eo^eri^) hostis. 

( quid acturus csatt (or acturua bU) lioshfi. 
170. Vocabulary 64. 

(Prepositions Erqa, Inter, Ob, Per.) 
Ebga, ace, : Towards {of favorable dispositions). k 
l»TEB,i €ux, : BsTWEEN ; AMONG ; In tiie midst of, during. 
On the journey, inter viam. 

They love me and each otkery et nos et inter se amnnt 

Ob, accus. ; on account of. 
n^ore my eyes, ob oculos. 

Per, arc. Through (of pZac«, time^ and Tneans). By (of the sec- 
ondary agent™ ly whom we do any thing ; and in adjurations^ in wtiicn 
it is separated from its noun by pronouns — * per ego te,' Ac), hy ttut 
ieave of (digladientur per me licet : for any thing I care). 
Per se = by him, <&c., alone (ipse per se),yor its oum sake ; naturally ; 

of itself f &c. 
Per in permagnus, pergratus^ Ac, is often separated from the uJjec- 
tive; * per mihi .... gratum feceris.' 

471. (a) {Eng.) To make a bridge orer a river (See Ex. 469 (6) >. 

{Lot,) To make a bridge in a river. 
(6) {Eng.') The town in question. 
{Lot.) The town de qvjo agitur. 

Exercise 68. 

^Translate the clauses marked thus (t) both as the jpeoAref '«, und as tile 
narrator^ s.] 

472. Catilina informs (them) that he had sent forward Man. 
iius to the great body of men" f whom he had prepared to take 
arms.*^^ They warn them to depart from all the islandsf which 



i Krvger : who observes, that the use of the present^ Ac. may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer, to Intimate that what is said, still and generally 
holds good: and that sometimes there may be what Hermcam calls a ^niutaiic 
ineertarum sententiarum in certas;* but that in many other passages no reason 
can be discovered for the employment of the pre$. and peff rather than the im- 
perf and pluperf. 

k Rarely of hostile dispositions. (Z.) 

I Inter sometimes stands between two substantives : * Fiesuias inter An© 
tiumquo.' 

» For instance, to send a letter * by a slave * {per servum). 

^ Ad earn multitudinem. 



IU8 ON OBLlCiUE NARRATlOxN. [^ 5^. 473, 474. 

are between Italy {Italia) and Africa. He had contracted to 
Duild^' a bridge over the river® Danube {later, tri, p. 14, 9, a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a second nature, was on 
our side. Let them go away for any thing I care. He answered 
that he feared the waves, f which were such as he had never seen 
before. He answered that you, f such is your temperance, p were 
already well. He said that he was the first who" accomplished 
that journey. They cry out, * Why are these (questions) asked ? 
(460, c) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes ? ' (68, d.) 



473. {a) The ace. and iitfin, with ne in the oblique narration 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct nar ration. <i 
(a) Adeone hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego 
sum ! TJuU any man living should be so unfortu- 
nate as I am/ 

Exercise 69. 

[In what mood are questions qf appeal asked in oblique narration 1 460, c.J 

474. That you should be able {inf, pres.) to bear this ! That 
you should say this ! He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, * Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern her 
tongue.' — I fear that nobody will prefer a capital charge against 
him. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which 
{36, b) I shall not easily be induced to believe.' He says that 



• 'Rivus' brook; *fluvius' river; * amms* sl broadf deep river. *Flunien' 
(properly the ^stream^' flu-lmen) is also used as a general term for * river* (being 
used here of the Danube) ; especially when there is reference to its stream. 

I* In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making U his own; if so, the subj. present should bu 
used by 465 (a). 

•» For which w^ with the subj. is also found : Tene vt uUa res Jrangat?-^ 
TVri ego vi adverser? 

' Qua. Crcdo^ which takes a dot, of the person believed, takes an ace. of the 



^ 60. 475-477.] qui with subjunctive. 109 

he has noi received the letters which I sent him (32, c). Who 
will deny that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 
'Who will deny that it is wise'* to have death always before one'a 
eyes ? They replied, that they sent the letter by a slave. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) miles 
from Rome. I had perished, if you bad twt succoured me. 



XXIII. 
§ 60. ' Qui ' with Subjunctive, 

475. * Qui takes the indicative, only when it refers to a particular object la 
the moat dear and direct way ; when there is no vagueness or indefinite* 
ness whatever in the reference. 

But when its reference w at all vague or indefinite, it governs th« 
subjunctive. 

476. Qui therefore governs the mhjunctive whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be »een and touched. Whenever it 
does not describe an indipidtuU object, but only refers it (or them) to a 
particular elcuB by a mark common to all the dan, it governs the subjunc- 
tive. When therefore for *io^,' *tohichy* we might substitute 'of ntdi 
a kind ob to,* *9ueh that^* Ac., qui governs the sul^unctive. 

(a) Qm with the indicative may refer an object to a class, but 
it then describes it (or them) in the most definite way. * Qui non 
dtfendit amicum, quum potest.' ' A man who actually does noi 
defend his friend when he C€ui.' 

477. Vocabulary 65. 

(Phrases after which qui is generally indejinite, and therefore takof 
the subjunctive.) 
Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desunt qui. 

(NioATivEs and viatuallt negatives.) 
Who is there t quia est t 

How few there are 1 quotusquisque est 1 

Quotusquisque est is used interrogatively and in the ringvlarg i. e., 
how many does each man who belongs to the class make 1 Quotus 
esti being <how many does he makel' So, too, nemo; nihil eat; an 
uUuB, Ac 



thing Mie9odi and though *I am heliaed* is *mxhi ereditur,* it must be 'ego 
smfor' (ttt crederi% 4Ui.) when an it^ immediaUt^ follows (/ om hdko94 tt 
\aM done thUl 

8 



.Ve have reaaoi) to rejoice, 



170 QUI WITH SUBJUNCtlVE. [§ Oil. 478, 410 

(Rbfsbio, imrsNio, habbo.) 
Ttwre are found peraons who^ reperiuntur, Inviniuntur, qai.» 
Yoa may find, reperias, invenias qui, <&c. 

(NiftiL mar auoo, Ac. Nihil liabeo quod, <&c.) 

est quod gaudeamus = ' there is 6oni»> 
tiling of such a kind that we should 
rejoice on account of it.' ' Q;uod* ef 
an ace, neuJt. pnm, (195, /.) going 
with gaudeo. 
What 18 there that you can com- ) . ^ ^ ^^ ^^g^ poesie 1 

plain of 1 > 

We have no reason to desire, non est quod desideremus. 

You have no reason to hurry, nihil est quod festines. 

178. (a) (Eng,) I have nothing to accuse old age qf. 
{Lai.) I have nothing which I may occubc old age (quod inccsem 

■enectutem). 
(5) (Eng.) A pen to writt wUh. 

(Lot.) A pen vnth whidi one may write. 
(e) {Eng.) Men who abound in silver, in gold (and), in estates. 

{Lot.) Men who abound in silver, who in gold, who in estates. 
(d) {Erig.) Men who abound neUher in silver, nor gold, iwr estates. 

{Lai.) Men who do not abound in silver, mrf in gold, not in estates. 

179. Vocabulary 6fi. 

To drive away, abigCre, 6g, act. 

Stick, bacil]uin,t i, n. 

Bird, avis,* is,/. 

Put; lay down, or aside, p6n5re,» pbsu, pbsft. 

To cross over, InuicCre, j6c, ject. 

To allow it to happen, comroiiiere (ut, with subj.). 



• Obs. With «*m, reptrio, haheo, Ac, qui with the indicative is found, when 
It expresses particular objects in the most definite way. This is naturally 
oftener the case when qui relates to the subject^ which is mostly a particular 
6b}9d (or <*/«cto), than when it relates to the predicate, which is generally aiwiu 
doM in which the subject is contained. Tum primum reperta aunt, qwe per 
tot annos rempublicam execUre: not * there were found evils which preyed on, 
dc.' but * the evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many years, 
were then found for the first time.' 

t A diminutive of haevlwn, 

« Volucrea are all * winged ereaturea,' inaects included. Avia is the general 
Txame for * bird :* * alea ' is the word in poetry and the language of the aaigura tot 
:he larger birda, especially the eagle. In augury, alitea were the birds whose 
Aight, oaclnea the birds whose aong or cry, was prophetic. (D.) 

» Poaere aliquid, ^tolny down* a thing; ^togetU out qfourhandat' *toget 
f^ of it.' Locare and coUocare are * to put a thing in its right place :* * to place* 
ud viseilly foi some p%rpo8e. 



f^U. 480, 481. J QUI WITH SUBJUNCTIVE. 171 

To be on the point ol^ ineo esM (ut, with«u2>J.). 

Jewel, gemma, s,/. 

Unburied, inhumatus, a, um. 

Exercise 70. , 

480. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied 
Then* his friend said. *To the birds and beasts?' *By no 
means,' said he, * but put^ a stick by me, to drive them away 
with (478).' — There are some who think that Caius is pretending. 
There were some who thought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is 
the same as that of honour. There are found some, who say 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I ani of life. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the best thing we have 
(53) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing 
we have. We liave no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have 
concealed these things from your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one^ (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
{nihir) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. 'Qui' toith the subjunctive continued. 

481. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 
of the assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether qui is used 



( szat thai timey turn. 
Then J = afttr that^ inde, deinde. 
( zsiihereforef igitur, itaque. 
* Paniiote. The Ibrms of the imperative in to, tote^ rUo^ are ased in solemn 
CDmmands and prohibitions, such as laies^ tciUs^ &c, 

f (C. zxxiv.] X^ ' One' often means ^wmt tmt* (aUquis), or *a certain one 
quidamV 



17IL* 4UI WITH SUBJUNCTIVE. [§ t)l. 492-485 

tUjIniUly or not. *Be wu laughed at by all ihe reai, who did not ac 
knowledge these faults to belong to Socrates;' this seems definite 
enough, but it is in tne Latin, * qui rum agnoscerent.' 
{fi) When therefore for *who* may be substituted *for he («^ Ut &c*) 
the verb should be the subjunctive. 

ft82. For qui alone, utpote qui, quippe quij*^ m qui are also used 

generally with the subjuncdve. 

483. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it has the force of ut wi h 
Q i^.ntonal or possessive pronoun. •» 

It has this force after (1) dignu»i mdignuMf idoneutt Ac, 

(2) torn, taliSf ejuamodi, in {8uch\ Ac. 

(3) comparatives with ^uam. 

(4) t» cume ( s talis sum), lama man too.^ 

(5) quUnan? 

(6) when it expresses a purpose, 

(a) When qui = ti/ i«, and introduces a eoMequeiuXf the perf. subj. rray 
be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nullo modo ie erat^ qui, ui 
Theophrastus, nervos virtutis iniMeriL Cic Acad. i. 10, 35. [al. 
inddtrel.] 

484. Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for 
it, * aUhoughy * ««ce,' * because,' * seeing that,' &c. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive after unus and solus, signifying 
'alone,' 'only.' 

485. Qui, in narrative, is followed by the subj, of the imperfeci 
and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking place in paM 

The relative adverbs (ubt, 911a, Ac.) govern the subjunctive of these 
tenses in the same way ; and as far as they can be substituted for th« 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 



■ This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence 
where ire use *for he* Ac. 

• Utpote qui, quippe qui = * inwrntic^ as they;' *for they.' Grotefend re 
marks that utpote, quippe may generally be translated by * namely ,* 'that «/' 
Our 'dw being* will often give the force of them still better: they oftQH stand 
before attributives only. » (Demccrito) quippe homini erudito, Ac' 

b Thus 9ut = Hi egOf ut tUf ut tile; ut nos, ut wm^ut HH; through all theii 
cases. So, cujus = ut mens, tuuf, Ac. : quorum = ut noster, vester, Ac. 

• But *ia ' is sometimes used after ^is es* Ac. <Neque enlm is es, Catilina 
u/ te . . . . ratio a furore revocarit.' {Cic, Od. i. 9. 22.) Te is here emphatic. 

• Examples af qui end relative adverbs used of repeated actions are : * Nee 
quiaquam Pyrrhum, qua tulisset impetum, sustinere valuit.' < Semper habit 
«uni fortlMimi. gut summam imperii potirentur,* (Z.) 



§61.486.] QUI WITH SUBJUNCTIVE. 173 

486. The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thus 
introduced in Latin, will be best learned by examples. 

(a) (J^ng.) He was despised by thenij/or they saw through him. 

( He was despised by them, who saw through him {tnibj.). 
{Lot.) < He was despised by them, aa-hemg who saw through h!iP 

(6) (Eng.) He deserves (or, does not deserre) to be loved. 

(LaL) He is worthy, (or, unworthy) j ^J° ^"^ *« '«'«*•• 

C whom you sAouZd /ovc 

(c) (Eng.) He is not a proper person to be received, 

{Lot.) He is not a proper person j^*'^^"^ ?«'•«"'«'; 

( whom you mould receive, 

(d) (£771^.) None are so good of never to sin. 
{JLat.) None tie so good, tvho never sin (eubj.). 

(e) (Eng.) None are so great, aetobe independent. 
(Lot.) None are so great, who are independent {eubj.). 

(/) {EngJ) Of such a land (or, such) that we can neglect duties for theif 
sake. 

(Lai.) Of such a kind, for the sake of which we can neglect duciea 
(g) (Eng.) Tooahort to be the whole life of man. 

(Lot,) Shorter than vMch can fre f the whole life of man. 
ih\ (Entt ) \ ^^^^^^8 greater than I can requite. 
^ I Benefits too great to be requited. 

(Lai.) Benefits greater than whxcht I can requite. 
( I am not a wan to believe this. 
(i) (Eng.) < I am not aofooUah, mmple, Ac, as to believe this. 
( I am not one who believe h this. 

(Lot.) I am not he (ie) who would believe (qui puiem), 
(J) (Eng.) Who am I, thai my writings should be honoured thus 7 

(LaL) Who am I, whose writings should be honoured thus 1 
(k) (Eng.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

(Lot.) They sent ambassadors, who ahovld eue for peace. 
(/) (Eng.) He deserves praise (or blame) for having done this. 

(Lai.) He deserves praise (or blame) who did this (euij.). 
(m) (Eng.) Wretched man that I i am, who thought, && 

(Lot,) O me miserable, who thought, Ac. (qui witheubj,). 



* l>ignus(arindignus) quiametur. 

* Quam qu8B sit, or poeeii eate, (See Difier^nce of Idiom 94.) 
ff Quam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

t Obs. The verb after 91a takes the pereon of ego, ttt, Ac, not of * is' 01 mati 
DTson. 

' / am not one who much or oft deiighi 

To season my fireside with personal talk,' <&c. 

(Wordeworth.) 
1 * O me miserum V or * me mlserum I* The interjections O, Aeu, proh . u ke 
rne aix;. ; hei and va the dative ; en and ecce the nom. or the 10c. (tim luttei 



174 QUUM WITH INDICATIVE. [§ 62. 487, 4S8 

Exercise 71. 

[Translate * lam not one who think* 486. t.] 
487. We must take care to use such {is) a liberality as {qm) 
n.ay be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
DO doubt, that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (486, g\ 
in one battle. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He is a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so valuable,^ thai we 
should barter for it our faith and our liberty. No one can be 
BO great, as (483, (2) ) never to require the services of his friends. 
The benefits, o/" which'* you have conferred upon me very many 
are greater than I can repay (486, h), I am not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it, was made by chance. 
There are some who believe, that this most beautiful world and 
all that is in it, was made by some chance or other. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who will deny, 
that thb life is too short to he the whole life of man ? You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends. 
p If Cato had died, Cicero would have been the only person on 
whom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simple (486, i\ 
aa to deny this. 



XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum wUh the Indicative. 

488. Since quum with the indicatives is far less common than 
with the subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



chiefly in Comedy. Z.) The ace. of ptroonal pronouns may stand in the ace. 
urithout the interjection^ and even other words are so used. 

k Tanti, . • . quo vendamus s= ut eo vendamus. 

1 When^uum, emtequaniy jyriuaqwmi^ Ac, take the indicatvoe^ either (1) the oc- 
'jurrence is connected with a state thai pre»ent» itself vividly to the speaker's 
recoUtction, or with a fixed and definitely marked point of time: or (2) it faiii 
without preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is sua* 
ponded or broken ofl by it), and thus is naturally described in an unconnected 
and obivpt manner. {Hartung Partikellehre, Si. 335.) 



^ G2. 439, 490.] quum with indicative. 175 

(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the <ii?iC| 
without carrying with it any notion of a cause or occasion. 

* When* marks the time in this definite way, and Is to be translated 
by quum with the indiccUivey when ' then ' might be substituted for it. 

< it was night whm he left the room/ ^ * it was night : then he left 
the room. 

(h) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 
cause or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, refer- 
ring to turn, nunCf &c., or some noun of time expressed or under- 
stood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the prin- 

cipal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed 

in the quum clause, but is actually included in it. 

When a 'when* clause stands in this kind of close relation to its 
principal clause, Ae participial wbalantive under the government of ' tR ' 
may geneililly be substituted for it. 

* When you cmmre them, you censure me.' 

* In censuring them, you censure me.* 

(d) There are two less common meanings in which quum goo« 
with the indicative : 

(1) When it means * since ' of time." 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, after gaudeo, gratuhvy &c. 

489. The meanings in which *quum* always takes the subjunctive, are 
nnce^ iruumwhy asj although^ whereas. In the sense of * when ' it takes 
the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by ^when^ is also the 
coast or oooaeum of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

With the imperf. and pHiaperf. quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a caiMC, or even of an occoMUm^ is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible. * Quum Agesilaus reverteretur . • . decessit.** {Com. 
Nep. I. 8, 6.) 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibernis movtf. 

The spring was already drawing on when Hannibal 
moved from his winter quarters, 
{b) Ager quum multos annos quievity uberiores efierre 
fructus solet, AJieldy when it has lain fallow many 
years, generally produces mjore abundant crops. 



«• F:x ec tempore quo. Obs. That ihe pres. is used. (See 490. d> 
• Or ^uum with the indie oi imperf. and pluperf. 



176 qjSVA WITH INDICATIVE. [§ 62. 491, 49*4 

(c) Quum in portum dicOf in tir^^m dico, When 1 say 

into the port, I say into the city. (In saying into 
the port, I say, &c.) 

(d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu. 

niis repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est, It is twi 
yet a hundred and ten years since the law about ex- 
tortion was carried hy L, Piso, 
Gratulor, ^uum tantum vales apud Dolabellum, I can- 
gratulate you on your influence voith BolabeUa. 

181. (a) {Eng.) In attacking cm, you attack all. 

(Lai,) When you attack one, yon attack all (quum with indie,). 
(fr) (Eng.) It is many years since he was first in my debt.* 
{Lot.) There are many years, t^ien he it in my debt 

(c) (Eng.) I congratulate you on your influence with Caius. 

(La/.) I congratulate you, v^ien you avail so muck with {pjmd) Caiu« 

(d) {Eng.) I do not Wet to be abused. 

{Lai,) I am not abused willingly {}ibmter\ 

492. Vocabulary 67. 
This being so ; this being the case, quae quum ita sint. 

r quum (to denote the ground on which a 

J Judgment is formed) ; quoniam = 

^^ 1 quum, jam (used when the ground \a 

[ an acknowUdgedfad9), 

Not that— but, \ ^^^ q^od— sed : non quod p (with euh- 

C junet.). 
To be spoken ill o2^ male audire (' to hear ill *). 

[quia; quod (with indic^ except where 

the subjunc is required for some other 

Because, < reason. — Quia introduces a etrict ooum 

of the effect: quod the conceived oatiM 
or ground of an action). 
I don*t at all doubt, nullus dubito.^ 

Flow Insignificant, quam nullus. 

To congratulate, grattllari, gratulStus. 

B Multi sunt anni quum ille in ere meo est. 

• Qvancto is sometimes used in this sense ; and also guvm. * Itaque, quancU 
vestrec cautiones infirmae aunt Grsculam tibi misi cautionem.' (C. Fam. vii. 
18.) *Tu quum inatituieti, .... scribe ad me.' (C. Fam. vii. 32. )~ Ut haa 
■ometimes the meaning of though: *ut deaint vires, tamen est laudanda 
rol'intaa.* 

P For non guod^ we often find non eo or ideo quod : but also non quo : all with 
aubf. * Aot aa if not ' is ' mn quin.* 

^ This rxpreaaion belongs to the languor of comiron eonvereiUum, net te 
books. 



J 02. 493, 494.] QUUM WITH INDIJATIYK. I7'« 

To take, \ sdmere, sumps, surnpt.; cXp<<re, io ♦ c<d 

c capt. 
To take hold of^ prehend?re, prehend, prehens. 

To do well, pnsclare facSre. 

SjT The subject of congratulation stands in the ace. or in the abl. witl 
de or in ; or in the indie, with qtiod^ for which quum is sometimes used 
(See 491, c.) 

Exercise 72. 

[With what mood may interrogatioes oe used in eUlujue appeals 1 (460, e)] 
493. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city, 
Caesar, when he had conquered the Gauls (= having conquered 
the Gauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
^rength of men is. Who, when he sees this (= seeing^ or on 
seeing this), would not make merry (per/, subj.) with you ? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very 
rich. Is it not several years since Caius was (first) in your debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus ? You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. He says that, if I had conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratulate you on 
your having recovered {that you have recovered). Does any man 
Hke to be ill spoken of ? I will hold my tongue, not that I believe 
the man, but because it makes no difference to me. They cried 
out, 'Why did he advise this? might they depart d^ finger's 
breadth from the rule of honour ? ' They asked, * Was not Caius 
nearer Rome than Labienus ? ' (question for information). They 
answer that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to live.^^^ 



494. Vocabulary 68. 

(Conjunctions that go with subjwut. only.) 

C quasi =: quam si (relating to manner'^ 
As if. \ tanquam* =s tam quam (relating to de 

' gree ; * just as if *). 

' SumimvM quo utamur : capimua quod habeamus ; prehendirnvM quod tenea 
fft'iB ( D ) Sumere {to take of my own free wUl and choice) is generally spoken 
if sonrething that we may appropriate : capere {seize vpon) often denotes the 
talcing what does not belong to us. (H.) 

• Aiao velut si, velut, ac si (and sometimes sicut ; poetically ceu). After tan- 
mam, si is often expressed, and may always be understood. 

8* 



178 QUUM WITH INDICATIVE. [§ 62. 495-497 

Would that utinam. 

Othatt Osil 

^dummtfdo (for which duni, modo sit 
Provided only^ 5 used separately— * iwrf,' after tliete 

t words la^ra ). 
It Is nearly the same tiling as if; perinde f^re est ac si, 
As if forsooth, quasi vero. 

Perhaps, forsitan (often with per/, mtbj.), 

495. 0:^ With these words the general n/le for the sequeucc 
of tenses (40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi cantendcUy He fghts as if he contended, 

or were contending, &c. 
Pugnavit, quasi contenderet, He fought as if ke had 

been contending, dec. 

496. With tUinam the pres. and perf. are used, if the tiling 
wished is not to be represented (whatever it raay he) as impossible 
to le realixed. The impeTf. and pluperf. express wishes that are 
(in the speaker's opinion) impossible, or unlikely, to be realized, 
' Not' after utinam is regularly ne, but very often non. 

Exercise 73. 
(Oss. In the principal clause the Ua or 9iCfi to which qua&i or tan 
qtiam refers, is often expressed.) * 

497. They saluted Caius' (just) as if he had been consur. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you were consul ! Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion * 
Provided your word be kept, / don^t care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I don't care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written ! Live with 
men as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert ' sic' in the princ. 
clause.) Speak with your friends, as if all men heard you. All 
men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my business to 
assist all men. Would that Varro himself would apply vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to be seen with the naked eye (pi.). How few are 
there, who apply- vigorously to another man's cause ! 



« Sk relates more to something preceding an^l actually ^rcn.- Ua lo aoniethiitf 
t«Ucwin/f and tupposcd. (R. urid UA 
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XXV. 

§ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When the principal verb is in the present tense, the 
rerb in the clause with antequam or priusquam may be in the 
pres. indicative or subjunctive. 

499. (b) When the principal verb is in the future, the dcv- 
pendent verb may be in the future perfect, or the present sub^ 
funcUve ; sometimes also it is found in the present indicative. 

500. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de. 
pendent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the imperfect 
subjunctive : — in the perfect indicative, if there is no closer eon' 
nection between the two occurrences than precedence in point of 
time, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as an 
actual occurrence : — ^in the imperfect (or, if necessary, the pluper- 
fect) subjunctive, when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that of mere precedence in point of time. 

501. And, generally, whenever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for 
instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary, proper, or designed 
with a view to some purpose,^ that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as 
forming a connected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

602. Obs. When the stress is on the beforct ante OTpnua stands in the prin- 
cipal clause ; either early in it (which is their most emphatic position), 
or just before the quaniy but not forming one word with it. When they 
are thus emphatic^ the verb being in past time, the ptrf, indicative is 
commonly used (rather than the imp. eubj.) : especially when a ntgor 
Hoe accompanies them : non ante, nee ante, nan priite. 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam pluit, It drops before it rains. 



in the following passage Livy uses the pree, where we should rather havtj 
expected the eubj. * Sed ante quam opprimU lux majoraque hostium agmina 
obeepiurU iter . . . erumpamus * (xxii. 50). So too in Virgih: * Sed mihi vel 
tellus, optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te viotB,* Ac. {Mn. iv. 
25.) In Nep. iii. 2, the imp. mbj. Is used where there seems to be only the 
aimple relation c( precedence in point of time. * Aristidea interfuit pugnoB navoU 
apud Salamina, qus facta est pn is quam iile pcenE (cxsilii) liberarctur,* 
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Tempestas minatur antequam surgat, A temjtesi 
threatens before it gets up. 

(b) Antequam aliquo loco consederOy longas a me literas 

non exspectabis, Till I settle somewhere, you mil 
not expect long letters from me. 
" Antequam de republic^ dicam, exponam vobis bre. 

▼iter, &c. 
Priusquam respondeo . . . dicam, &c., (Phil. ii. 3.) 

Priusquam conor proponam, &c., (iii. de 

. Orat. 25.) 

(c) HfiBC omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verres Italiam 

aitigit, All these things were done before Verres 
reached Italy. 
Ducentis annis ante quam Romam caperent, in Italiam 
Galli transcenderunt, The Gauls crossed over into 
Italy two hundred years before they took Rome. 

601. (1) (Eng.) A mortal body miut necesMrUy die. 

{Lot.) It u neeeman/j that a mortal body should die (Corpus taor- 
tale interire necesse est ; or intereat necessQ est ; t/u sulq 
being gimemed by ut omUted). 
(2) {EngJ) There if no iivin^ pleasantly. 

(Lot.) It cannot be lived pleasantly ( jucunde vivi non potest). 

505. Vocabulary 69. 

(The Prepositions Pbater, Secundum ) 
Prjbtbb, beside; beyond^ above (of degree); contrary to; bendeaj tt 
aay nothing of, except, but. 
Contrary to expectation, . prceter expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom, prster consuetudinem tuam. 

S5ECUNDUM {from sequi), * following.* Along; after (of time)/ 
after, next to; according to; in favour qf {with verbs of judging, Ac.). 
He made a decree in your favour, secundum te decrevit. 

Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration 7] 

506. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
with Caius {h). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbua 
(c). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with Csesar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
[wipers, pass.) according to nature. Under the guidance of na- 
ture tl,ere in no going wrong. Contrary to expectation, the 
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Praetor has made a decrei in Javour of Caius, They exclaim, 
Are not hidden dangers always the most difRcult to avoid ? ' 
Who can deny^ that the Praetor has made a decree in your favour I 
This being the casCy I have no doubt that the Praetor will make a 
decree in your favour. This being the case, the world must 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. I am not so foolish as to deny (486, t) tnat 
▼irtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caiusy I should never have piU myself in their power. Who iei 
there who denies this ? 



XXVI. 

§ 64. Dum, DoneCy Quoad, dec. 

507. (a) Dum, donee, quoad (=s until, tiU) take the indicative^ 
when they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
IS to be continued. 

508. (h) Dum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the suhjunctive^ 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to 
he represented, not as a fact, but only as what may possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued, 

509. (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the 

principal verb is in a past tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense is occasionally found, e. g. * qui dum verUta e9t, noo 
yidit.' (Cie. ad, Att, i. 16.) * Quae divina res dum canfciebatur^ que- 
sivit,' ftc. {Nep. Htam. ii.) 

510. Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad ■ (= as long as) take the indi- 
cadve, 

511. (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, quoad renun- 

tiatum est vicisse Bceotios, Epaminondas retained 



" In the sense of ^uhUat* < at long asy* donee always denotes a spate of time 
sarried on to such a termination .* dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
'he space itself^ than to its termination. Quoad marks She continuance of th« 
lime quite up to the point mentioned : it relate« to a devumUrative expressed or 
anderstood in the principal clause. When the statement intrid . ced by lofcibf 
is the cauMor occaticn of what follows, dum should be used. 



the spear in his body, /*// 17 wa* reported to him that 
the BcBOtians had conquered, 

(b) Difierant, d^mec defervescat ira, Let them put of (the 

purpose of taking revenge) till their anger cools. 

(c) Dum Romani ea parant . • . jam Saguntum oppugna^ 

batur, Whilst the Romans were making these prepay 
rations, Saguntum was already besieged. 

512. FoCABULARY 70. 

After, post^uam; sometimes posteaquonu 

Beforo, antequam 

A. _^. -. $ ut primum ; qiium primum ; fflmul aQ 

c or atque : (with tnatc.) 
When = aa aoon as, ubi ; nt ; (with indie.) 

(Adverbs of place with genit.) 
Where in the world are you 1 nbi terrarum esl 

Where in the world are we 1 ubi gentium sumus 1 

To such a height of insolence, eo insolentiae. 
To what a degree of madness, quo amentias. 

r quoad ejus facere possum (where tlw 
As far as I c&n, < genit, * ejns ' relates to tne preceding 

N proposition). 
AS far as can be done ; as far as ) ^^^^^ ^-^ g^^j p^^^^^^ 

possible. ) 

To meet { obviam (with the dot : obviam, from ob^ 

C via). 
f o march against the enemy, obviam ire hostibus. 
?Iearer \ prttpius (with dot, or ace. (see 211) Su 

' c proxime). 

(Adverbs of quantity with genit.) 

' sat, or satis,* of what is really enough : 
affatim of what a given person thinkt 
ox feds enough. Aifati m ^ ad fatim, 
* to satiety ;' fatis an old substantive 
from the same root as fatisco. latigo 
and feistidium. (D.) 
Abundantly, abunde. 

Abundance of timber, abunde materlae. 

613. {Eng.) In addition to this^ he was blind. 

{Lat.) There woe added to thia^ that he was blind (Hue accedeoat^ ti» 
C8BCUS ea§et. With a prea, tense, accedit). 
51*. X^ With the adverbs meaning * aa aoon aa,* the English pluperfect should 
be translated by the perfecL In thia sense, postquam *qftcr* is usually 



V Sat before polysyllabks, botU oefore dissyllables. {Bavmfcarlen Crusiua ad 
Saeton.) 



Rnough, 



^05. 515, 51().] Quon. HS 

foOowed by the p«r/ecMndicative. (See note*, page 114.; Wnen the 
•phxptrf, is used, the succeeding action is generally not reprbsented usi 
foUowmg the other immediatdy : e. g. P. Africanus^ poBteaquambia 
ammd tt censor fu erat, L, Cottam in Judicium vocavU (Cic. Div. in 
CaBC. 21) : this however is not always the case : e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 
{(md):poMtquamdenii»reim8^-<lixeratf---librum^iradidit. When 
continued states or repeated actions are described, the principal verb 
being in the imperfect^ the imp. or pluperf, is used. ' Simulac se re- 
miserat .... reperid>aturJ {Nep, Alcib. 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration 7 427, c] 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach ? As soon as the business is finished,*^ I shall 
wait upon Caius. As soon as the business was finished satisfac 
tarily, he waited upon Caius. Wait till Caius returns. »« Let me 
kjiow where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
(impers, pass.) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
consult their own interests, no man provides for the interests of his 
country. It is the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to 
prefer virtue to all things. In addition to this, he was lame of one 
leg. How few are there who provide-for-the-inte rests of theii 
country! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wait at Rome till you recover. The business is too 
difficult to he finished by any* body. It is not every body who can 
finish such'**) a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we are playing. Have we (then) need of some Greek master 
U) teach ««'" to play upon the lyre ? Let us neither ask what is 
Usgraceful nor do it p when we are asked. 



XXVII. 



§ 65. Quod. 
616. ^That' is expressed by 'quod,^ when it mtroduces the 
fround of a former statement, or the explanation of a term in a 
former proposition ; especially when it refers to a demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb expressed or implied. 

• Show ihe ambiguity of this sentence by translating it In two ways. 
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Snch pronouDB and adverbs are id, Aoc, iUud: «o, idea, idccreo, prop 
larM, iiUcreatUOf tarn, He, <f«. 

517. Verbs of the affections (rejoice, grieve, wander, &c.,) arc 
followed by quod, or bj the accusative with the infinitive.' 

518. Quod takes the indicative, except when it introduces Uie 
fround of another person's judgment or conduct; when it takes 
the subjunctive (by 461). 

Of course it must be followed by the subjunctive in cbliqtu narration: 
and it must be remembered that when an aec, with inftn, follows a vtri 
of ottj/ing, Ac, the narration w oblique. 

519. The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub. 
junctive (by 461) ; so also the reason for which another person 
praises or blames any body. 

520. * Quod^ with a verb is often the proper way of translating .he parti- 
eipial subaianiive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) {Eng.) He accused him qf having betrayed the king. 

( Lot. ) He accused him, that ht had betrayed the king {qjtod with 
mibj). 

(2) {Eng.) Hi» having tpared the conquered, is a great thing. 
( Lot, ) That ht spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

(or) That (or, (hia) that he spared the conquered, is a groal 
thing.y 

(3) {Eng.) ^epraiBed(oTbkLmed)\Am^ for having don6ii)S:iA. 

( Lat. ) He praised (or blamed) him, that ht had done this. 
{Quod with svbj,: the indicative 'wovXd intimate that the narrat^ir 
believed him to have actually done it.) 

(4) {Eng,) Many persons admire poems without understanding them. 
( Lat, ) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligimt.) 

(5) {Eng.) You cannot be ruined tviihout ruining others. 
( Lat. ) You cannot be ruined so at ruU to ruin others. 

{ul non* witii ttdffJ) 

621. Vocabulary 71. 

To be praised; grieve for. j ^^'^'t f ?^''' ^""^^ ^"^^ ace or obL 

c with de). 

> iiuody introducing the statement as a/ocf, is naturally better suited to tht 
past than to the present * Ghiudeo qitod scripsisti ' is better than * te seripsisst* 
(Z.) With verbs that express an emotion or feeling {gaudeo, doleOf miror), tha 
aee. with inf. is the more common : with those that express the manifestaHon 
n{ an emotion or feeling {la'udOf reprehendo^ accuso^ misereor, gratiaa ago, grot 
uhr^ consolor), quod ia prefer, rsd, (Z., 8th ed.) 

y Magnum est hoc, quod victor victis pepercit. 

* Or ' quin ' if the sentence is of a negative character. 

* OoUrc is to fed pain or sorrow; mcerere is to show it by outward sigtia thai 
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Orieve ; grieve for, mcerere, mcestus (with occ. or abLy, 

To mourn ; bewail, lugere, lux, luct. 

To be glad, leetari, Isetatus. 

To rejoice, gaud6re,b eavisus sum, 

EikCeedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit oneself, se ref icSre. 

(The Prepocdtloii db.) 
Ds, concemtigi about g down Jrom} from (Cicero has, audlro de alt 
quo : BO emere, conducere de aliquo) : of, with partitives : by or accord- 
ing tOf of advice (de consiHo meo) ; with words of iiru / Ac. 

In ^he middle of the night, mediil de nocte. 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at night, multi de nocte. 

On purpose, de Industrie. 

To know a man by face, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improvlso. 

Exercise 76. 

[In sentences dependent on an tn/fn., what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the impetf.and pluperf. subj.7 469, d.] 

522. Know that I do not know the man even by face. I am 

exceedingly glad that you have finished the business to your 

satisfaction. I rejoice that you have obtained a triumph for a 

victory over the Gauls. 1 shall wait at Rome till I recruit myself. 

He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 

recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruitOvl 

myself. Caius praises the greatest poets withoxU understanding 

them. I had rather be a good man without seeming (one), than 

seem one without being (so) [Translate with ut]. Would you 

prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise vjithout 

being so? I did not fear that any one would grieve for the death 

of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death 



are mvo/tm/ary, arising from an irresistible feeling (and thus moBrere and 
mcBTor rise above tlolere and dolor) ; lugere is to show it by conventional slgT«o ; 
(O mourn. (D.) 

b Gaudere is to fed joy ; ItBtari is to ^ow it hy joyful looks^ Ac. (D.) D6der- 
lein thinks Cicero mistaken when he makes ^cetort express an exuttingf triumph,- 
jnt joy, gaudere a more temperate delight. But could Cicero be mistaken on 
rudi a point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception of 
ihe relative force of two words in common usel At all events, according tc 
Odderlein^s own explanation, Uetari^ expressing the m4mifestation of joy in con- 
sequence of an irrvsiotiblefsding^ miirht be expected to rise above /gaudere, ju0i 
'ds vxcerer* above doLorA 
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of Ilia <Mily 8on, than he grieved for that of his father. Why 
ihould 1^ now bewail the life of men ? This being the case, whai 
reason have we**» for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens! 
H&w few are there, who would bewail the death of Gains * 
They 9 set upon the enemy unexpectedly, and put them to flight. 
Flo did it in such a manner (ita) that it seemed to be done op 
purpc/sc. 



XXVIll. 
§ 60. The Roman Calendar. 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days an 
che English months, but were differently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ka- 
lendce) : the Nones (Nousb) fell on the Jifih or seventh : the Ides 
(Idus uum, f.) were always eight days afler the Nones^ that is, 
on the thirteenth or fifteenth. 

525. In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the fifteenth.) 

526. Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 

by their distance from the Nones: those between the Nones 

and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those afler the 

Ides by their distance from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May^ would .be such a day befbre 
the Kalends of June. 

527. Suppose we take the {hird ofMarth ; this Is a day before the Nonea ol 
March, which happens dn the Btunth. Now 7—3 = 4 : but the Ro 
mans reckoned both daya in, so that they would call the third of March 
not the fourth, but i\ie Jijlh day before the Mones. 

528. To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 
the given day from the number of the day on which the Nones or 
Ides fall increased by one. If the day be one before the Kalends, 
we must subtract from tlie last day of the month increased by two 
If the remainder be two, the day will hepridie; because the day 
the Romans would call the second day before^ was * the day be 
fore,' as wo e»peak. 
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529. Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the Jfth : there ore three must be sub- 
tracted from (5 f- I =)8ix; and the remainder being 3, the day if 
*the third day before the Ntmes of June.* 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the thirteenth^ 
and the subtraction must be from fourteen. Hence subtract 9 from 
14 : the remainder being 5, the day is the jyth day before the Ides of 
June. 

C3) Since June has thirty days, we must subtract from thirty-two. 

Hence substract 23 from 32 ; the remainder being 9. the day is the 
ninth day before the Kalends of JtUy. 

ftO" (The adiective forms are used with the months,* and Idus 
is fem.) 

530. To express token ? 

'On the third before the Kalends of March ' is by rule ' die tertio ante 
Kalendas Martias,' which was shortened by the omission of die and 
ante into ' tertio KaUndaa Martiaa ' or * iii. Kal. Mart,* 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cicero and 
lAvy; ttiis form is * ante-diem tertium Kalendat Martiaa^ shortened 
into ' a. d. iii. Kal, Mart,^ a form which cannot be explained grair^ 
matically. 

This ante-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions od, in, ex, were prefixed to it, as to other substantives 
of time. 

681. [Whenl on what day?] 

Natus est Augustus ix. Kalendas Octohres, Augustus 

was bom on tfie twenty -third of September (32— 

9=23.) 
Claudijs natus est Kalendis Augustis, Claudius was 

bam on the first of August. 
Claudius obiit {or excessit) Hi. Idus Ociodres, Claudius 

died on the thirteenth of October (16 — 3=13.) 
Meministine me ante diem (a. d.) xU. Kalendas Novem- 

bres dicere in Senatu ? Do you remember that I spoke 

in the Senate an the 2lst of October ? (33 — 12=21.) 
[Against or by such a day : far such a day.] 
Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nonas Sextile* 



• These forms are, Januarius, Fcbruarius, Martius, ApriJs, Mains, Junius, 
\|uiniiU« (or Julius), Seitilis {or Augustus). Stptem-, Ocio-, Novem-, Decom 

bris. 
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( ss Augustas') edixit, The Consul fixed the elecUmu 

by an edict for the third of August (6 — 3=3.) 
In ante dies octavum et septimum Kalendas Octohres 

comitiis aicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed 

for the tweniffourth and twenty fifth of September 

(32— 8==24). 
Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas Februariasj 

We are ordered to come to Capua by the fiflh oi 

February. 

582. Vocabulary 72. 

C comitla, 5ruin (properly/ the asseinb'iiig 
Elections, } of the people ' for the purpose of elect' 

t Ing the consuls, Ac Ac). 

To my election. ] *^ "«* ^'""^ ^^' ^' ^^ *® meeting at 

C which I am to be elected or rejected). 
To BuiTer, sinl^e,* slv, sn ; pSti, ior, pas8us. 

To lose flesh, corpus amittSre. 

To stay (in a place), commorarL 

To compel, cSgSre, coSg, coact. 

The day before the Ides, prldie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

To fix by edict, edlcere (with aec.). 

It is worth while, operae pretium est 

633. (a) {Eng,) Instead of readings he is at play. 

{Lot,) He is at play, whtreoM he ought to read (quum debeafj. 
(b) (Eng.) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

{Lai.) He is growing poor, whereas he might grow rich (quum posset) 
S34. (e) {Eng.) Far from thinking this, I hold, Ac. 

(Lai.) It is so far of that I should think this, that I hold, Ac. (tan- 
tum abest ut— ut,« Ac.) 

Exercise 77. 
r>35. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was bonj 



« The months of Juiy and August were called QuintiliSf SertUis respectively, 
( 3S the fflh and sixth month, reckoning from March, the old beginning of the 
year,) till those names were exchanged for Jidvue and Augustue in honour of tho 
first two Cssars. 

« Sinere is properly ' to let go,* ' not to atop,* pati is, ' not to prohibit .** sinere has 
for its immediate object the pereon acting, pati the action itsdf: sinere is com- 
numly, though not exclusively, followed by ttt with the subj. i pati by the ace 
withinjbi. (D.) • 

* Tantum abest ut nostra mlremur, ut . . . . nobis lose non satisfaciat Demo» 
chenes. Sometimes the second u/ is omitted, the clause having rur or etiaan 
'tantum al»fuit ut inilammares nostroa animos : somnum vix tenebamu& 
'ao. Brut. 80.) 
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on tlie fifteenth of December. Caius was born on the fifteenth 

of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. Vitellius 

was born on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say), on the 

seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 

lions for the 21st of July. I believe that the elections will be 

fixed for the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 

hiniy if he does not come*" to my election. I am compelled to 

stay here till I recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 

strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 

fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 

he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 

have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 

the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 

that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 

of your country. I am so far from believing any body (no mat- 

ier who he may he), that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 

ftom being ill six)ken of, that all men praised me. There were 

aoir.e who laughed. 



XXIX. 

( 67. Ccnneziion of Propontions by the Relative, 
Imperative forms, 

536. Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor. 
responding demonstrative with the conjunction and (and some- 
times, hutyfor^ therefore^ &c.) 

537. When in English such a clause as * they say, * as — says,^ 
&c., is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal ve^b of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put \sx the infini- 
tive. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro- 
noun, the relative' should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

589. The imperative may be expressed by several circumla 
cutions ; 
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(1) The imperat. o^ command by cnra ut (take care to); 
fac ut (or fac only) with suhj, 

(2) The imperat. of prokihition by cave with suhj 
(governed by ut omitted), or noU with irifnJ 

540. (a) {Eng,) Two and two make four : and if (hU is granted, Ac. 

(I«a<.) Two and two ipake four : \£ which is granted, Ac. 
(6) (^ng".) Caius, vAo, iA«y My, was Idlled at Lugdunum. 

\Lai,) Caius, whom they report to liave been killed, Ac. 
(e) {Eng.) Crassus, who, as Lucilius tells us, never laughed but odcc. 
{JUat.) Ciissus, whom Lucilius report* to hoot never laugfud Imi« 
once. 
(c{) (Eng.) Narratives, by whiA^ when we icad ihemy we are afTected. 

{Lai ) Narratives, which when we read, we are affected. 
(«) {Eng,) Success with whieh^ if U should fall to our lot, we should b4> 
dissatisfied. 
{Ldit.) Success, if whichi shoald fall to our lot, we should be dis 
satisfied. 
(/) {Ejig.) I did this; and If you had not thwarted me, &c, 
{Lot.) I did this ; whom U you had not thwarted, Ac. 

541. \C.xxTY.]l^*WiU*md*wouldt' *wUl not* ?Lnd' would not* tueafieJi 
principal verbs, to be translated by telle and nolle respectively. 

They are to be translated when for 

wiUj woitldj we may substitute 

i§ (are, Ac.) loUHngf was (were, d^c.) wUling. 

642. Vocabulary 73. 

(Phrases with e, ex ; pbx, pro, in.) 

To have a pain in my feet, ez pedibus laborire, or doldre. 

To cook with water, ex aqui ctfquSre ; cox, cocu 

From a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-against, e, not ex, regiSne.* 

To be tired with a journey, e vi2 languere. 

To live according to nature, e natura vivSre. 

From the heart, ex animo (in sincerity). 

It Is for my interest, e re met est.h 

(To place) on a table, in mensi. 
For = owing to, especially of ob- ) , ^^ ^^ 

stacles, > 

In comparison with him, pne illo. 

Safe, salvus, a, nm ; incolumis, ts, a.' 



• Cura vJt quam primum venias. Fat animo forti, magnoqae s». C&ve 
patos, or noli putare.— Such forms in English are, * take care to,' *6e wreyou* 

mind youy* Ac. 
» In Latin, the relative must stand before au 

* Another noun will, of course, follow regione in the gen. 
*i So, e republic^ est. 

« A person is tuiua when he w in safetv ; »ecurua when he UHevea himself to 



§ 07. 543. bt'the relative. 101 

Pro Tirili parte, according to one's duty or power at an Individual (not 
< with all one's might ') as fur as an individual can. 

Pro re nat& (according to the thing that has arisen^ s according to 
eireumdanceM. 

Pro eo ac mereoTj according to my deaerU, 

Exercise 78. 

£43. I for my part wished this: and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the republic would now be safe. Philosophy teache« 
that the world moves ; and if tlda be true, we also must neces- 
sarily move. Who can deny that this is for my interest ? The 
gods will requite me according to my deserts. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, 
I should have praised you from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by his slave. They answered 
that they wouM receive us. Did he not answer that he would 
not receive us? Bo not think that the soul is mortal. Take care 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that ever}' 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assistance 
as soon as possible. Who will deny that these things are for the 
interests of the republic ? I cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fault. Be sure not to hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is necessary to make haste ; for, if you 
believe fAw, it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the sun. May I not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the republic as far as an individual can. Benefits, for 
wMchy if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
(memor). You may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he will not eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



oe so, and is wUhoui cart (se-curus) or anxiety on the subject. Hence *Ne si: 
9eewrua, qui non est tuUua ab hoste.' Of aalvuSf wapesy incolumisj — »alvu9 sayi 
Che least (as it properly relates only to {existence) ; aoapea more, as it points to 
the protection of a higher power ; incalumU the most of all, as it excludes noi 
Duly onnihi^ion, but even the supposition of any injury or attack. 



ltf« ,o«AH WAV OF RKCKONI«GM0NEV. [§00- 

Uble. I sh.ll do What appears- best ^^ done --^^^^ 
circumstances. There were some who could not 



sorrow. 



XXX. 

§68. On ate R<manv,ay of reckoning rrumep- 

644. The Romans reckoned their money by "^^'^fj *"'* ^^ 
n^us, when it means a coin, se^rtms xs always meant. 

„5. A ..U^ ( ={'^ - 3. c^nu) w« not ,ulte e<,ua. to .««,P«- 
'^°ff^«:™ = a fliouW -terttt: Uwasthe nameof a««». -«»« 

546.''s«rtii and sestertia are used quite ^^^^^'^ ^''^^^"^ 
meral adjecUves : but sestertmm in the singular .8 used m a very 
peculiar way with numeral adverbs. m»nv 

547. &ir With numeral adverbs scUrUum means so many 

« hundred thousand sesterces' ^ 

Henee SesterUum .met •=' a hundred thousand aesterc^. 

Seetertium «fac«.= <«» 'hundred thouaand sesterces 

million sesterces. .„„•-> — two 

SesterUum ricfc.= 20 'hundred thousand sesterces - two 

mllUon sesterces. Ac 4c. _j,^rto.». 

Obs. With numeral adverbs Ww '<«» «»".' «> many ft«uJr«dfltoi. 
cand Besterces are meant. , , .. .^— ownv 

with numeral adverbs oftoreand muZ«pI« of ' ten times, *J0W^ 
the cipher fiom the units' place, and you have the number of nuOwm 
of 9esierce».* , a 

Thus, if 'sestertium sexcentiu' were the sum; throwing awayu 
from the units' place of 600, we have * 60 millUmB of stsUTcta lor xw 



sum. 



♦ A sestertium = 8 1 54 = «38 68. 

Sestertium semel = 807 5 10 = $3873 60 



Hestertium semel = 807 5 10 = $3873 60. 
Sestertium decies, centUs, miUU*, Ac. (that is, the multiples of aemd by IC) are 
got approximately by^this rule :— For every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the right hand of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the UJt hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad infinitum. Thus to get sesterHum milUeB, since lOW 
has 3 ciphers^ I must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of the given 
tf JS^*^*"^ ""^^^^ ^^"^^ ""^ 8^7. Hence miUies sestertium = 807291 = nenrly 
«4 000,000 In whole numbers. 



^ ^Q ^48-552.] ROMAN WAY OF RECKONING MONEY. 



i9'6 



With intermediate numerals, the *sum is easily obtained by these 
Tole* : Sestertium Ur vicics = ' 2 Tniilum, 3 hundred Vunacpid am- 
Ccrccs,' 

&<4t3 • In this construction sestertium is declined : 

Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 

Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

1^49. In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to the 
numeral before 'miUioTia' I must add a cipher in the united place (in 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numeral adverb, that is to go 
with Bestertium. Thus in *2 million sesterces,' by adding a cipher in 
the units' place to 2, I get 20, and vieiet is the adverb required. 

&&0. (a) Sex miUihus sedes conduxit, He hired a house for six 
thousand (sesterces). 
(h) Sex sestertia persolvit, He paid six thousand sesterces. 
(c) In sesteriio vicies (splendide se gerens), On a fortune 
of two million sesterces. 
551. Vocabulary 74. 



Inheritance, 

To keep up a certain state, 



A freedman. 



Descended from. 



Meanly- 



haerdditas, Itis, /. 
splendide se ger«re; gess, gest. 
( Ubertinus, i, m. (but If spoken in r^ 
\ ence to his master, libertus. Thus 
\ Brutus's Ubertus \a one qf the elasi 
[ Ubertini). 

f orlundus :— 'nirfi Carthagine, sed ori. 
undi ab Syracusis ;» bom at Carthage, 

4 but of Syracusan extraction ; or d<^ 
I Bcended from a famUy that had for- 
L merly Uved at Syracuse.* 
■ordide. 

Exercise 79. 



552. He kept up a certain state with a fortune ^^^^'®\'^^^''' ^ 
sesterces. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he K p 
up more state than Caius, who had leceived 10 millions ^^^^ 
father. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than ^^ ^^ 
sand sesterces. That you, with a fortune of 10 millions, sn ^^^ 
live 80 meanly I Caius, who was of Syracusan «^^^«^''''^^ ^^^ 

Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a presen . 



k WlthajFp6ti* plus, minu^, Ac. quam Is often ?|^^**®^* ^d. Sffmetkm^ 
inthecaseltwould have stood in, if tpiam had been 
WevertheoWerf. follows tUese atlverhs. 

9 
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ftOMAN WAY OF RfiCICONlNG MONET. [§ 6&. 553-;>0& 



28rd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. From 
this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



) G9. On the division of the As : the method cf reckoning frac- 
tions, interest, &c. 
S63. As 

Deunx -J-J " 

Dextans (fS =) f 

Dodransi (-,a^-=:) f 

BesCbessis) ((V=) i 

Semis (semissis) {f^ = ) 1 V ^ an At. 
Quincuhx fs 

Triens <^=) I 

QuadranB ((S==) i 

Seztana (i?'^) i 

Uncia (^^ 

654. These words were used to express the JracUons set down 
opposite to their names. 

555. The same division was used in reckoning the interest of 
money, which was due mmdhly. Asses usura = one As per 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called cenlesima 
usursB, because in 100 months a sum equal to the whole principal 
would have been paid. 

Asses or centsesimie usurse := 12 per cent. 



Deunces 




r " 


Dextantes 




10 


Dodrantes 




9 


Besses 




8 


Septunces 




7 


Semisses 


* usurse < 


6 


Quincunces 




5 


Trientes 




4 


duadrantes 




3 


Sextantea 




2 


Unciae 




L 1 



BiruB centesimse = 24 per cent, and so on. 



» Dndrnns = de^Quadrans. 



(09. 556, 557.] roxam way of reckoning monsy. 19fi 

556. (a) Statura ejus quinquc pedum et dodrantu fuit, His 

height was Jive feet and three-fourths (JivefoH 
nine). 
(Eum) hceredem fecit ex dodranie, He left him heir 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
{h) Assibus usuris grandem pecuniam collocayit. He 
invested a large sum of money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557. Caius, the freedman of Balbus, has been made heir to 
one half of his estate. He has left one Caius, of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelflhs of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
tldrd of August, has left nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Caius has been left heir to half his estate. He 
is said to have lodged a large sum of money in the hands of' 
Balbus at per cent. 

" Apud aliquem cottocare. 



TABLES FOR REFERENCE., 



TABLE I.— GENDERS. 

0B8.^A£tf. exeepilonB are in eapUaU; fan. in the common type; neuL. hi UuhTt 

(Thiko Declension.) 



Mat. Urminaiiant. 

MM, OB, OS, 

B8 increannfr^ 

0, when not do, go, io. 



Principal Exceptions. 

er)ead<lver vber 
iter ver 

papSver verber 
tuber 

or) arbor 



requies 

scges 

teges 



m) compes 
merces 
merges 
quies 

St) cos 
dos 

Of fossis) 
Of (oris) 
fchao§ 
fepos 
imeloi 
o)caro 
techo 



FiBST Decl. Fern, 
except names of men. 



Sec Decl. (ua, es) f 
Mob, — except 
alvus 
domus 
humus 
vannus 
pefagtu 
vini9 
vulgtu (also m.) 



Fern, terminations. 

do, p;o, Io,* 
as, IS, aus, 

es noi tncreanng 

s impure 

us in hypermon. 

Principal Exceptions. 
dofoBDO 

„^J CABOO 
^i "GO 

if) AMNI8 LAPIS 

ANGUI6(f ) MEN6IS 
AXIS OfiBIS 

CASSI8(is) FANIS 
COLLIS PI8CIS 

CINIS P06TIS 

CRINia PVLVX8 

EN8I8 SANGUIS 

rASCIS TOBBIS 
FINIS (f ) UNGUIS 
FOLLI8 VBCTIS 
FUNIS VEBMIS 

IGNIS 

X) CALIX 
CODEX 
COBTEX 
GREX 
POLLEX 
8ILEX (f ) 
tTHORAX 
VEBTEX 

BIDBN8 {hoe), 
8 im- < MONS 

pure\ PONS 

FONS 

DENS BUDENS 

tHTDBOI^S 
Of) AS ELEPHA8 

VOf (vofif ) 
fas 
ntfas 



Nezii. termmationa. 

e,a,t,e,l,n, 
ar, ur, fts. 
us monosjll. 



Principal Exceptioni 

[) SAL 

SOL 
n) LIEN 

BEN 

8PLEN 

PECTEN 
ur) FUB 

FUBFUB 
• TUBTUB 

VULTUB 

Uf ) pecus (tidis) 

LEPU8 



FouBTH Decl. (us) 
Mas. except 
acus 

idus (pi.) 
manus 
porticus 
Uibus 



Fifth Dbcl. 
Fem^ except 
DIES (also Pern, 
in sing.) 



* Words in io that are not abstract nouns are mas. e.g. papjlio, pugiq^ 
vcipio, sEPTENTBio, 8TELLI0, uNio (pcarl), with the numeral nouns tebni(\ 
auATEBNio, Ac. t Properly Greek words. 

] Those with (f ), (m), are sometimes fern, and mas. respectively. 

9 Greek nouns in ddus (exodus, methddus, 4*^.) with dialectus, diptlumcns 
<K. are tenu 
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These rules depend on the terminations; but some v^orJs htive a 
particular gender from their meaning, 

A. The names of male persons and wind*^ are masculine. 

B. The names oifemaU peraonsj cawUHea^ iaUmda^ towna^ plants^ and 

treeSf are fem. 
(a) But of townSf these are trias. 

(1) Some in o (ckoto, hippo, nabbo, sclmo, pbusXno) : and 

(2) All plurals in i; ysii, o£lphi. 
These are neuter : 

(1) All in urn, or plur. a ; (2) Those in e or w of the thiid ; /Vks- 
nette^ Tibur, 
ih) Of trees and plants; 

(1) Those in er (and many^n us) of the second are rrvas. : 

(2) Those in cr, ur of the third are neut. : acerj sUer^ rcbur^ <fc. 

C. Several are common : comes^ conjux^ custosj dux, hospesjmenisj poroiA, 

princepSj sacerdos^ ^c. 



TABLE II. — Formation qf the Perfect and Supine. 

I. fi^The first syllable of dissyllable perfects and supines is Umg, if the next 
syllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But Kven perfects have «Aor/ penult: bibi, dSdi, fidi, scidi, stSti, stiti, ttili. 

(6) Nine dissyllable supines have^«^r^ penult: datum, citum,* Itum, litum. 
quitum, ratum, rtitum, satum, situm. 

(c) Statum from sto is long, but from sisto short ; and the compounds of ala 
that make stUvm have i : as pnestltuTOy from pnestare. Though nosco has ndtumj 
lis compounds that have itum have I (cognosco, ccgnXtum). 
N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. FiBST CoNJiroATioN [properly a co7t/rac/£(i conjugation; ama-o, amo], 

(1) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and supine, by 
adding v, /, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o); amav-i; ama^-um.] 

(2) Others change a into us and form the sup. in T/um, after rejecting a. 
Crepo, crgpui, crgpitum. So ciibo, dttmo, frico (cUso fricatum), mloo^ 

sttno, tbno, veto, s5co (sectum)— jttvo,juvi, jutum 1 jttvatumi . 

(3) Others form per/, in both of these ways. 

Discr?po, diacrepivi and discrepui, discrepatum (7). So Incrgpo (ui, itum 
prtferred) ; the compounds of neco^ and the obsolete plieo (fold). 

{But supplico, duplico, multlpllco, only avi, atum : ezplico, earp&un, 
reg. ; unfold, ui, itum.) 
(4) Irregular (with reduplication). 
Do, dedi, datum {ufi^ a in dare, dabo, dabam, &c.) ; sto, stSti, statum : bui 
stare, <ftc. 



• Prom eieo, to excite. Of the compounds several have elre, ettum, from tb# 
•DimjI. eio. 
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fll. SbcPMD COMJUQATION. 

Properly a contraeUd conjugation, but with the vowels open in the fii'st 
pars, singular of the present tense. (Mone-o ; mone-is := monCs, &c^ 

(1) Most reject e, and form perfect and supine in ut, Uum. 

(Mon-eo, mon-ui, mon-tticm.) 

(2) But some retain e, and add v, in the peril — eo, 6vi, Stum. 

Deleo, deldvi, delitum. Fleo, neo, and verht Jbrmedfrom oleo* {jmake 
to grow), pleo (JIU), and sueo (cssn aoeuaiomedj. 

(3) Others form peif, from root of preaent, lengthening the vowd (if 
short), when pres. ends in a single consonant. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum : faveo. 

Fttveo, fuvi, fotum : mtfveo, voveo : pSveo, ferveo (andfeibii); Qn- 

nheo, nlvi and nixL 
Prandeo (pransum), video (visum), sPdeo (scssum), ttrfdeo,^ 

(4) Others form perf. in au 

^j) p sounds. (Any p« sound with « ^ p« ; but bs sometimes = m.) 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum ; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
{ft) k sounds. (The k sound, if impure, is tlirown away before «. Ang 
k sound with • =i x ; ^ is to be treated as a A: sound.) 

Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum. Algeo, Indulgeo (indultum), fulgeo, mvlgeot 
tergeo, turgto, wrgeo, torqueo (tortum). 

Augeo, auxi, auctum : lueeo,frigeo, lugeo. 
(y) t sounds. (/ sound thrown away before «.) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. 
{i) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away .before «.) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : hsreo. 
(fi) With redupiicaticn. (t sound thrown away l>cfore a.) 

Mordeo, mbmordi, morsum : pendeo, spondeo, tondeo. 
(0 Neuter passives : audeo, ausus sum ; gaudeo, gavLsus sum ; soleoi 

solitus sum. 
(ii) The following have perf. in ui, but do not form their supines in Uum, 

Doceo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, mixtum and mistum ; tonea 

tostum ; censeo, censum ; recenseo, recensum and recensltum. 

IV. Tried Conjcoatiow. 

(1) Perfect in i, added to root of present. 
(a) Acuo, acui, acutum : arguo, emigruo, imbuo, induo, luo (luitumsX 
mduo, minuo, pluo, ruo (riitum, ruitum), spuo, statuo, atcmuOt sua 
tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volutum. So solvo. 
(0) t sound thrown away before a in aup. 
Mando, mandl, mansum; pando (passum, pansum rare), prehendo 



• Some of which have tUaoo in pres. Abolco, sup. aboUiums addeson 
udtuttum. 
) langueo, fangui; liqueo, ligui and licui 

smooth, mid. asp. 

» Mutes with a p sound, p , b (ph). 

k c g (ch). 

t t d (th). 
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Bcando ; and oampottnda of cando {kindU\ fundo {ihrud), in eetuio^ 
/endo. 
(y) Bibo (bibi, bibitam) ; cudo (cusum), dggo^ lambOiP4atto,9cilbo{BcM\ 
•idOf vello (vulsum : alto vuisi), verro (versumd), verto (yersum), viso 
(vuwun). 
(^ (Shiort yowel of root Ungthened-^ changed into 3 in per/,) 
Cap-io, cdpi, captum : £lcio, jScio, ago, edo (dsum), Cmo (emptum), iSgo 
(lectum)i fodio (fossom), fugio (fugitum). 
(<) (ft or m, by wtiich the present has been lengthened from a timpUf 
root^ rejected.) 
(retaining ^lort vowel) findo (fid), f Ydi, fissum : sclndo (sc:J). 
(lengthening the yowel : a changed into e.) 
Frango, frag, frdgi (fractum) ; fundo, fud (f uaum) ; linqtio» liqu, lie 

(liqui, lictum) ; rumpo, nip (niptum) j vinco, vie (victum). 
Percello, percAU, percaiaum ; sisto, stiti, stxtum. 
:<) With redupIicaUon. 

Cado, cCcidi, casum ; csedo, oScidi, ceaum ; cano, cScini, cantum ; crSdo, 
credidi, crSditum ; pango (pag), pCplgi, pactum : parco, pCperci, par- 
citum or parsiim ; pario, pSpSri, partum ; pello, pSpuli, pulsum ; pendo 
pSpendi, pensum ; pungo, pupugii punctum ; poaco^ pttposci ; tango 
(tag), tStlgi, tactum ; tendo, tStendi, tensum and tentum ; tundo 
tutudi, tGsum. So the compounds of do ; concEo, ahdo^ rtddo^ ^. 
condUU^ amdUum^ &c, 

(2) Perfect in m. 
(ii) p aoundfl. (f^ Any p sound with • is p« ; with /, pt.) 

GUubo, giupsi, gluptum : nubo, scribo, carpo, rSpo, acalpo, sculpo. 
{$) k sounds, including those in A, ^tt, and cL (Any k sound with « is x ; 
with t, d.) 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum ; sGgo, t?go, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : angn 
figo (fisum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, nvngo^ plngo (pictum), 
plango, stringo (strictum), rSgo, dioo, dQco, coquo, trSho,* v?ho. Add 
eompaunda of stinguo ; exstinguo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flexi, flezum, nezo {aloo nexui), pecto. 
(i) Liquid Verbs (assuming a p before •) 

C5mo, compsi, coniptum ; d6mo, pr5mo, sumo, contemno. 
(«) t sounds. (/ sound thrown away before « ; vowel, if ^un «, lengthened.) 
Claudo, clausi, clausum; divido, divisi, divlsum: lasdo, lOdo, plaudo, 
rado, rSdo, trudo: mitto (misi, missum).— Compotmrf*^ vado 
(>) k souijds. (the k sound thrown away.) 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum ; mcrgo, tergo. 
(p) / sounds, {do changed into m ;) cSdo, cessi, cessum. 
{9) Liquid verbs, (r, m changed into • before «.) 

Oero, gessi, gestnm : Gro, prBmo (pressum) 
(0 Campoundt of spedo {hehoJd) ending in spicio make spexl, specturo 



i vem^vereum poetical. Z. • 

• k seems to have had originally a ftard sound. Thus hiemo for x*<P^> a°^ 
ks=zjB (veh-H sa voxi^ 
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Tliose in Ucio/rom lacio {entice) except elicio, nuike loxi, leGtum. 

Diligo, dilexi, dilectum : inteiligo, neghgo. 

Col-, e-| di-, se-, ligo, with perlego, prielego, have per/. IbgL 
(3) Verbs with perf. in uL 
(o) Without change of root. 

iio, alui, Slitum {and altum) : colo (cultum), consiSlo (consuitum^ 
mdlo; oeculo (occultum), vdlo^ndio, malos compounds of ceUo (rush \ 
shoot forth) ; frSmo, gSmo, trimo, vomo, gigno, (gen, g6nui, gSni 
torn) ; rapio, rapui, raptum ; aHpio^ elicio, compe*cOf dispeseo, depsc 
(o/m depstum), pinso {also plnsi, pistum) ; atcrto {also ste^).— Com* 
pounds of sero {toconnect)^ semi, sertum. 
(w) With change of root. 

Meto, messui, messum; p5no, pttsui, pbsYtum; ccrno,f crevi, crS- 
tum ; lino, levi (livi rare)^ Iltum ; sino, ^vi, situm ; spemo, sprevi, 
spretum; stemo, stravi, stratum; sSro, sevi, sXtum; tSro, trivi 
tritum. 

fresco (ere), crevi, crStum; nosco. 

Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, sueeco. 
j) Verbs forming perf. in jri, as if they had roots ending in k sound or ^ 

Fluo, fluzi, fluzum ; struo, stnictum ; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfect in tvt. 

(o) Peto, pCtlvi, pi'titum • cttpio, arcesso, capesso, lacesso, incesso 

(5) Neuter Verb. 
r) Fido, f tsus sum (confido, diffido). 



Fero, ttUi, latum. 
Tollo, sustiili, sublatum. 

V, FouKTH Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in i. 

(o) Venio, veni, ventum ; compgrio, compSri, compertum. So reperio 

(2) Perfect in tti. 

(/?) Salio, salui, saltum ; apSrio, bpSrio, Xmicio (amicui 7). 

(3) Perfect in •£. 

Farcio, fars!, fartum ; fulcio, haurio (hausi, haustum), raucio (rausum) { 
sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio ; sentio, sensi, sensum. 

VI. Dkponsnts. 

Second Conjugation. Fateor, &ssus; liceor, licltus; mSreor, me- 
ritus: misgreor, miseritus, misertua; reor, rStus; tueor, tuitusi 
vereor, veritus. 

Thikd Conjugation. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplexus ; com • 
plector, complezus; divertor, dlversus; {so prcevertor, reverter j) 
expergiscor, experrectus ; fruor, fruitus and fructus ; fiingor, functus ; 
grSdior, gressus: invShor, invectus; iraseor, iratus; labor, lapsus; 
toquor, Ittcutus ; mtfrior, mortuus; nanciscor, nactus; nascor, natus; 



' FroperV, to eerarate. In tne sense otto me. it has neither pert nor map. 



PERFECT AND SUPINE. 20l 

nitor, nlsus, nixus; obliviscor, obGtus; paciscor, pactus; pascc* 
pastus; pStior, passus; prbficiscor, profectus; queror, questui 
sequor, 86cutiis : ulciscor, ultus ; Gtor, usus. 
Fourth Conjugation. Adsentior, adsensus: expSrior, expertus, 
mdtior, mensus ; oppSrior, oppertus ; ordior, orsus ; ttrior, ortu8.< 

VII (^^ 8c in verbs denotes the beginning of an action or state.) 

JruMcUivea in sco have no perfect^ but that (in ui) of the root Th!« 
would hardly be considered ^ir perfect, did not some of those formed 
from nouns tal^e a perfect in ttt, though no verb in eo occurs. 

7II1. In compound verbs (I) a, <b, of the root often become t, sometimes 
e: (2) e of the root often becomes t.* (3) the reduplictUUm of the root is 
dropt, except in precurro and the compounds of poteo tXki disco. 



I TliD prvuaU tbllows ihe third! but 2 sing, criria or aitris. 

9* 
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OllfJiEKKNCES OF IDIOM 
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iiUtOLISH. 

1. You and I, ) 
Balbus and I. > 

2. tiaya that he has not* sinned. 
Say» that he has nerer, Ac. 

S. Hd promises to come. 

tie hopes to live. 
He undertakes to do it. 
He pretends to be mad (16). 
4. To have a prosperous voyage. 



5. To my, his, Ac. satisfaction : satis- 

factorily; successfully. 

6. To fight on fufreeback. 
6*. It is a breach of duty. 

7. He sends the most fisiitliful slave he 

has. 

8. He was (he first to do this, > 
{Or) He was (he first who did this. \ 
So, He was the only one who did it. 

9. Such is your temperance, 

Or, WUh your usual temperance. 



Latin. 

J I and you, 

(l and Balbus. 

Denies (negat) that he h^is siuiit^d. 

Denies that he has ever^ Ac. 

He promises that he will conu (ace wiit 

inf.) 
He hopes that he shall live {ace. witt 

inf.) 
He undertakes that he wiU do U (ooe. 

with inf.) 
He pretends (hat he is mad {ace. with 

tn/I; -pron. expressed). 
To sail from ( =- according to) one's 

thought or intention {ex aententid 

navigare.) 
Ex sententid. 

To fight from {ex) a horse-b 
It is against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, tphom he has tha 
most faithful. 

He the first (person) did this (55). 

He alone did it {solus fecit). 

C Whidi is your temperance. 
J Of which temperance you are. 

] P'or ( = in proportion to) your tcm 

t perance (56). 



* Obs. Says not should not be translated by nego unless it is in answer to as 
actual or virtual question. When the not is closely connected with the followiaji 
verb, it should be translated by non. 

«» Ex equity if more persons than one are spoken of. 
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ENeLIBH. 

10. As far ob I know. 

11. It's all over with . . . 
[ To make the same boast. 

12 J T^ make the same promise. 






I To make many promises. 
[ To utter many fiilsehoods. 

13. To take by storm. 

14. That nothing . . . 
That nobody . . . 
That never . . . 

[This is only when 'that * intro- 
duces a fwrpoae.'l 

15. No food is so heavy a8 7wt:i)he di- 

gested, <&c. 
He is 8o foolish aa to think, dc. 

16. She never saw him toitfunU calling 

him, &c. 
IT. He could scarcely be restrained 
Jrom throwingf Ac. 

18. I left nothing undone to appease 

him. 
I cannot but, Ac. 

19. I will not object to your doing U. 

20. It cannot be that the soul is not 

immortal (89). 

f Nothing prevents him from do- 
21 J ingit. 

] Soy nothing deters him from do- 
l ing it. 

22. It was owing to you that I did not 

succeed. 

23. By sea and land. 

24 J To be within a very little of . . . 
I Otj But a little more and . . . 
Not to be £Eur from. 

25. I almost think,* > . 

I don't know whether, J 

26. To take away any one's life. 

27. The city qf Rome, the island of 

Cyprus. 
He did thin aa (or when) Consul, 
jg 5 I may go. 

/ 1 am permitted to go. 
I ou^ to do it. 
I ought to have done it. 



Latin. 

Which I may know (quod secum). 
It is done concerning (actum est de), . 
To boast the same thing (59). 
To promise the same thing (59). 

To Br'" H-nythlng,. 

Tb Jlght a place out by force (per vim 

expugnare). 
Lest any thing {ne quid). 
Lest any body (ne quia). 
Lest ever (ne unquam). 



No food is 80 heavy but {quin) it ma^ 

be digested^ Ac. 
So foolish that he thinka (ut), 66, d. 
She never saw him, but (quin) she 

called him, Ac. 
He could scarcely be restrained but thai 

(quin) he ahould throw (88). 
I left undone {pratermiai) nothing 

that 1 should not {quin) appease him. 
I cannot do (any thing) but that {fa- 
cere non poasum quin)^ Ac. 
I will not object but tluit {recuaabo 

quin) you should do it. 
It cannot be {Jieri) but that {quin) the 

soul is immortal. 
Nothing prevents {obetat) by which he 

should the leaa do It {quaminuafKcmt). 
Nothing deters him by -which he should 

theleaa do ii{m. 
It stood through you by which T should 

the less succeed (per te atetit quoinU 

nu8j Ac, 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant but that . . 

[minimum abesse {impera.) quin. ' 
Haud multum > t^ 
Haud procul J ***®®"®- 

Haud Bcio an ; nescio an, Ac. 

To snatch away life to ( se from) any 

one (vitam alicui eripere. 1 32). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 

He Consul ( s= bein^ Consul) did this. 
J To me it-is-permitted {licet) to go 

It benoveth me {oportet me) to do it. 
It behoveth me {oportuit) to do it (126). 



• ITaud acta an^ neacio an, duJbito an may be follgwed by the negativea, ncmo^ 
nihttj mUtua, nunquam^ or by the for os that follow negatives, quiaquam^ quic' 
quamj uUua, tmquam. Haud ado an lemo approaches nearer to a denial than 
haud ado an quiaquam. (6.)— But Cicero and his contemporaries never oiiw 
the negative. {Matthid, Hand, Ac.) 
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EVOLIIH. 

<9. I am at leiaure to read. 
10 I haye need of food. 



C making-haste. 
There la need of ^ deUberation. 

1 unto wuecu ti < p^Qj^pi execU- 

t tion. 

3t. How many are there of you? 
How many are there qfvs? 
Three hundred ^tw are come. 

Very many of which . . . 

32. S^ome mock, o/A«r« approve. 

33. One was a Greek ; tiu other a Ro- 

man. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

36. He was condenmed va hie ob- 



&7. To prefer a capital charge against 
Caius. 
To bring an action against a 
man for bribery. 

To prefer a charge of immorali- 
ty against Caius. 

To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 

39. It is tharaeteriatic of — 
It is incwmbaU on . . . 
It ia/or . . . 

It demando^ oxreqwrta^ firmness. 
It ahoWi or hti^aya^ weakness. 
Any man may do it 
If is not every man whc can &c. 

It is wise. 

10. To reduce to subjection. > 

To bring under his dominion. \ 

il. To be capUaUy condemned. 

To be acquitted of a capital charge. 

12. Common to me cmd you. 

13. To compare tilings together. 

l4 To threaten a man vsUh death. 
45 To prefer death to slavery. 



Latin. 
Thcre-is-lcisure Uoeat) to me to r»*a^ 

(154). 
C{\) There is to me a bastness witk 
< food {prep, omitted). 
f (2) Food is a business to me. 

C (the matter) hemghattm 
ed. 
(the matter) being eon 

aultecL 
(the matter) prompUi 
done (177). 
How many are ye 7 (auot eetia?) 
How many are we? (miot aumua?) 
We (being) three hundred are come. 
(Trecenti venimus.) 



There is 
need of 
(Opus est) 



Who are 



5 few. 



' I very many. 
Which very many (quae plurima) . . 
Others mock; others approve (alii— 

alii). 
The other was a Greek; the other m 

Roman (alter— alter). 
So (adeo) loving of; <&c. 
Boni consulere.t (See 185.*) 
He being absent Wfis condemned. 

To make Caius an accused-person 

{reus) of a capital matter (187). 
To make a man an accused-person of 

bribery (gen.) ; or, about bribery {de). 
To make Caius an accused-peraon 

(reus) about morals (de moribus. 

187). 
To make a man surer of a plan {certio- 

rem facere). 
Without {ejTperSy adj.) all danger . 
It is (a mark) of . . . 
It is hhe duty) of . . . 
It is [the (haracter, privilege, ^c.) of. . 
It is fa thinff) of ( = for) firmness. 
It is (a mark) of weakness. 
It is any man's {task) to do it. 
It is not every man's {task) to do if 

(non eujuevis est), <&c. 
It 18 {the conduct) of a wise man. 

11^ Words in brackets to be omitted 
To make of his own dominion (sua 

ditionis facere). 
To be condemned of the head. 
To be acquitted of the head. 
Common to me with you. 
To compare things amongst (or 6* 

ween) themselves (inter se) 221 (c.>. 
To threaten death to a man (222). 
To reckon slavery after death (scn'ira 

tern moTti posthabere, 227). 

(or, as in i!ng.j with anteponere). 



t JSqui boni facere : in bonnm pir*em accipera. 
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Ehglish. 
45. To Burroind the city with a wall. 

To besprinkle a man witli praises. 

T6 put on a garment. 



To take the enemy's camp, bag- 
To obstruct (or cut off) the ene- 
my's flight. 
To cut ofl* the supplies of the 
Gauls. 

IT. I have a book. 
I have two books. 

*®* ^^2f^f bo the assistance of 
Toll?outS C— 

t9. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 



60. To be a reproacky or disgraceful. 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful. 

Obs. *How* before the adj. must 
be ^quanlus* in agreement with 
subst. 
[51. To llirow himself at Caesar's feet.] 

52. Caius would say . . . 
Caius used to say . . . 

53. I fear that he will come. 

I fear that he will not come. 

54. The war agav'M Pyrrhus. 
Connection vnth Pompey. 
"Rest from labours. 
Wrongs done to Caius. 

rS. He did it that h.3 might the more 
easily escape. 

56. To make CsBsar retire. 

57. It ia becoming to (or in) an orator 

to be angry, &c. 
Soj it 18 unbecoming to (or in) an 
orator . . . 
Sa This victory cost them many 
wounds. 



59. Hardly any body. 



Latin. 

To give-round {cvrcumdUrt) a i* oil to 

the city for as in Eng.]. 
To besprinkle {amereere) praises to 

man for as in Eng.j: 
To clothe {induvi't) myself with a gar- 
ment \ or to put-on {induere) a gar» 

ment to myself. 
To strip {exutre) the enemy of theii 

camp, baggage, &c. (abl.) 233. 
To shut-up (intercludere) flight to the 

enemy (233). 
To shut-up {intercludere) the Gauls 

from their supplies (abl. commtaiu). 

233. 
There *s a book to me. 
There are two books to me (236). 

To set out. $ ance(rfar.). 
(Auxilio venire, mittere, proflcisci.) 
To give /or a present (dono dare). 

To fum 11 |/»-"'*"J' (*-•)• 

(CulpaB, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 

To he for a reproach (opprobrio esse) 

To be for a great advantage (magn* 
utilitati esse). 

To be for a hatred {pdio eeae). 

(So impedimentOy honoriy ^c, esse.) 

Q,uanto odio est ! {furw odious it is I) 



[Se Caesari ad pedes projicere ; or lite- 
rally.] See p. 89, note 1. 
Dicebat, 

I fear leat he come (ne veniat). 

I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 

The war of Pyrrhus ") 

Connection of Pompey I ^^^ ,..., 

Rest 0/ labours >Gen!iwe. 

Wrongs of Caius J 

He did this, by which {qua) he migni 

more easily escape. 
To make that Caesar should retire {fa- 

cere^ or ej^ere w/, &c.). 
It becomes an orator to be angry, Ac. 

{pratorem deed), 
(Oratorem dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory stood ^ to them at many 

wounds {abl). 266. 

[Compare the Eng. < this stood me in 
a large sum.'] 
Almost nobody (jrytmo fere) 249. 



♦ Or^ ne non veniat. 

^ This notion is probably that of a debt standing asrain^ j man in his credi 
tor's hooks. 
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Emolibh 
tiO. Make a bad, Ac. use of, Ac. 
61. He deiervea to be loved. 



62. To inflict punishment on a man. 

63. To gain a triumpii for a victory 

crer the Gauls. 

64. A blessinff on ) your 
Good luck, or success to s valour. 
Oo on in your valour 1 

66. You are envied, spared, favoured, 
answered, Ac. 

66. I don't know when the letter will 

be written. 

67. Ji seenUf i» aaidf Ac. that Gaius lias 

retired. 

68. We have walked^ come, Ac 



59. To have reigned above six years. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. 

71. He went to a wehool ai Naptea, 

72. We should all praise virtue. 

A time to play. 

Fit to carry burdens. 

He is bom {or inclined) to act. 

Prepared to take up arms. 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing, 

Ac. 
To be able to pay. 
To be equal to bearing the burden. 

Tb tend to the preservation of lib- 
erty. 

74. I have to do another page. 
I wm have U done. 

75. He gave them the country to dwell 

in. 

76. I go to eonndt Apollo. 



77. Balbus hating l^ Lavinium, Ac. 



78. From the foundation of Rome. 
From the deetruetion of Jerusalem. 
The honour of having waved the 

king (of the king's DreMTTo/um). 

79. He does it ipithTui robbing others. 
He goes away tpithoui your per- 
ceiving 't. 



Latih 
Cree badlv (273). 
He is a deserving person, who should 

be loved (dignus est qui araetur) 

276. 
To aifect a man with punishmeikt (276} 

(aliquem pcent afficere). 
To triumph concerning (de) the Gauls. 

Be thou increased in valour (macu 

virtute esto : voc. for noifu 280). 

{^Plwr. m^c^eete!) 
U u envied (spared, favoured,answered, 

Ac.)to>cu(290). 
I don't know when it will be {quando 

futurum sit) that (u/) the letter be 

written (290). 
Caitu eeemOf ieeaid, Ac. to have retired 

(nearly always). 
It nae been walked^ come, Ac. (that is, 

hyus: ambulatum, ventum est). 
[This is only an occasional and poeeible 

construction.] 
To be reigning his seventh year. 
Before Caiua Consul (ante Caium con- 

sulem). 
He went to Naples to (prep.) a school. 
Virtue is to-be-praised by all {laudan- 

da). 
A time of playing. 
Fit for burdens to be carried {onerSmt 

gestandis idoneus). 
He is born (or inclined) for acting {ad 

agendum). 
Prepared for (ad) arms-to-be-taken-up. 
During drinking, playing, Ac. (inter 

btbendunif ludendum, Ac.) 
To be for pajing (solvendo esse). 
To be for bearing the burden (otieri 

ferendo esse). 
To be of liberty to-be-^eserved (con- 

servandce libertatis esse). 
Another page is to-be-done. 
I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo faci* 

endum). 
He gave them the country to be dwelt 

in (habitandam). 354. 
I go inlending-to-eansult (consulturus^ 

Apollo (354). 
C Balbus, Lavuium beinff left, Ac. 
< Balbus, when he had left Lavinium, 
C Ac. 

(Relicto Lavinio ; or qnum rellquis- 
set Lavinium : 363, a.) 
From Romefounded (a Romft conditi). 
From Jeruoalem destroyed (363). 
The honour of the saved kmg (servati 

regis decus). 
He does it, not robbing others. 
He goes away, you not perceiving it (U 

rum senfiente). 
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Eholish. 
1*hcy condemn him wUhma hearing 
him. 
BO. 1 have completed the work. 

I see plainly through his design. 

91. I heard him nng, 
I saw him valk. 

82. T%iUanly. 
And that too. 

By a good man U m /n<«, but an 
unlearned one. 

Literature, and (hat too of no com- 
mon kind. 

83. A slave qfmine, 

84. He took away all my care. 

85. That famous Medea. 

36. Those whom we love we a2fo'wish 

happy. 
67. Something or other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 

Somewhat disturbed. 

88. Henry, Charles, and John. 

69. Every opinion thai^ <&c. 
Every man who. 



90. Ontf Balbus. 

91 » One runs one way, another anaih- f 

er. > 

Different men run different ways. ) 

Some run me way, others another. 



92. The best men afvays^ Ac. 

Hidden snares are o/trw^ t, &c. 



All the wisest men. 
93. These are hard to avoid. "j 

There is difficulty in avoiding f 

these. ) 

Hn has the greatest difficulty in suS' 

94 He is /oo proud to ste^l. 

95 I armed the gi eaiest forces I could. 



La I IX. 

They condemn him wiheard {inaudi 
him). 

I have the work completed (opus atmk 
lutum habeo). 364. 

I have his desisn seen through (per* 
spectum habeoi. 364. 

I heard him singing, 

1 saw him walking (361). 

That at length (is demum). 

Et It, ioque, tdemque. 

By a good man that indeed^ but an un- 
learned one (a bono iUo mtidem viro, 
sed — , or sed tamen, 383). 

Literature, nor that of-a-coramon-kind 
(nee etB vulgares). 

* My slave :' or * a certain one out vf 
(quidam ex) my slaves.' 

He took away from me (nUhi) ail care 

That Medea (Medea ilia). 

Those whom we love, the same (eos- 
dem) we wish happy. 

I know not what of obscure (nescis 
quidobscuri). 

I kftoio not what chance (nescio quis ca- 
sus). 

Disturbed I know not what (nescio quid 
cuniurbatus). 

J Henry, Charles, John. 

J Henry, and Charles, and John. 

llTuUever opinion (qiuecunque opinio). 

mwcver (quisquii). 
(More commonly than in English, ns 
we seldom use whoever^ wlicn the 
notion of eperyis emphatic). 

A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another way. 

Other men run another way (or othci 

ways). 

U\\\iB— alius (or some adv, derived 

from alius).] 
Eaxh best man, Ac. (optimus qulsque). 
Each hidden snare, <&c. (but quisqut 

may be used in the plur. when a subs, 

is expressed in this construction : oc- 

cuUissinuB qu(tque insidiffi). 
Each wisest man (dodissimvs ndsque.) ^ 
These are avoided tpith difficmly (difli- ' 

cile). 

(Difficiliusj difficiUime^ when requir* 

He suspects with the greatest difficulty 

(diflicillime) 
He is prouder than that he (quam ut oi 

quam qui with subj.) should steal. 
I armed forces (as great) tu the greatsai 

I could (quam maximas potui co 

pias). 
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English. 

96. Am great a difierenee aa there can 

pmriblybe. 
The greatest poeeible difference. 

97. I have been long desiriDg. 

They had long been preparing. 

96. When I take ray journey, I will 
come. 

When 1 kate jterformed this, I will 
come. 

When he it eame^ he will tell ua. 

When you toUh to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you toWi so will you reap. 

I will do it, if I can. 
99. They do nothing but laugh. 

100. What ^laU I do 7 
Whatawiltodoli 
What can I do 1 
Why shmild J relate? 
Whatira«l todol 
What afumld 1 have done 7 
What ought I to have done! 

101. You would have thought. 
You would have believed. 
You would have said. 

102. I remember to have read. 

103. It would have been better. 

104. ATo painter. 

This does not at all terrify me. 

105. Even this is not just, unU»9 it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than brave. 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in question. 

103. 1 have nothing to accuse old age 
of. 

I have found vearcely any thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound in silver, in 

gold, in estates. 
Men who abound neither in sil 

ver, nor in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to vjrite with., 
109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think: or there 
are some who think, <ftc. 

(2) You have no reason {cauacy occa- 
cinn, needf <ftc.) to hurry. 



Latis. 
A difierenee as-great-oB the greateat c&n 
be {qiumta maxima potest e88e>. 

I am a long time already desiring (Jan^ 
pridemcupio). 

They were a long time already prepar 
ing (413). 

When I shall take my journey, 1 will 
come. 

When I sJuUl have performed this, J 
will come. 

When he shall have come^ he will tell us 

When you ^udl wish to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you shall sowy so will yo j reap. 

I will do 'it, if I ahaUbe a Did. 

They nothing else than lau^h {nikSL 
alvud quam rident). 

Quid faciam 1 

Cur haBC narrem ? 

Quid facerem ? (425.) 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Memini me legere. 

It UMM better (utilius or satius /ui< •). 

(Often) nemo pictor. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil me ter 

ret). 
Even this is so just, if it is Yoluntari 

{ita justum ....«£ est, Ac). 
He was more prudent than braver (pnt 

dentior qusLmfortior), 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de quo agitur. 
I have nothing which I may accuse old 

hge (nihil habeo quod incusem sen* 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, w&mA 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silver, teho in 

gold, who in estates. 
Men who do not abound in silver, not 

in gold, not in estates (478). 
A pen, with whidi one may write (473). 

There are some who think (»ubj. 

Sunt qui putent, &c.). 
There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry {nihil est 

quod festines). 
(or) There is not (any thing, for) whicb 

you should hurry {yumestquody Ac.) 



• S«», saiisy part rectum^ justum^ idoneum^ optimum^ amsentaneum^ 
eqiiiust rectius, aatius erat — fuit— fuerat. 
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EIkclish. 

(3) He was despised by them, for 
they saw through him. 

(4) He deserves to be lovcd> 



(6) He is not a proper person to be 
received. 

(6) None are ao good <u never to 
sin. 

(7) Of 9uch a kind that we can neg- 
lect duties for their sake. 

(8) Too short to be the whole life 
of man. 

(9) I am not a man (or, am not so 
foolish, simple, creduUnUj Ac.) as 

to believe this. 

(10) Who am I that my writings 
Bhould be honoured thus? 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue 
for peace. 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, &c.) 
for having done this. 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who 
thought, <&c. 

(1^ How few there are who, Ac. 
MO. In censuring them you censure 

me. 
) U. It is many years since he was first 
in my debt. 

I congratulate you on your influ- 
ence with Caius. 

1 don't like to be abused. 

112. A mortal body must necessarily 
perish. 



TTiere is no living pleasantly. 
V13. In addition to this, he is blind. 

1 14. He accused him of having betrayed 

the king. 

His having spared the conquered, 
is a great thing. 

He praised (or blamed him) /or 
having done this. 

115. Many persons admire poems iri^- 

out understanding them. 
You cannot be ruined without 
ruining others. 
\6 Instead of reading, he is at play. 



Latis. 
He was Jespised by them, \jpho sou 

through him {qui with subj.). 
He is a worthy person who should be 

loved. (Dignifs est, oui ametur / or 

quern ames. So, maignus est, qui 

arnetur: or, quem ames.) 
He is not a proper person who should 

be received {or, whom you should re- 
ceive). 
No one is so good who never sins 

{nibj.). 
Of such a kind /or the sake of which wo 

can neglect duties. 
Shorter than which can be (quam quK 

sit or possit esse) the whole life oi 

man. 
I am not that (person) who can believe 

{is qui credam). 

Who am I whose writing* should be 

honoured thus ? 
They sent ambassadors who should sue 

for peace {qui pacem peter ent). 
He deserves praise, &c. who did this 

{subj.). 

me miserable, toho thought, dc. {qui 
with subj.) 

Quotusqulsque est qui . . 1 (with subj.) 
TiTien you censure them, you censure 

me {quum with indie.). 
There are many years when he is in 

my debt {quum in meo sere est). 

1 congratulate you, when you avail so 
much with Ccdus {quum, generally 
quod, tantum vales apud Caium). 

I am not abused wiUingly {lihenttry 

491). 
It is necessary that a mortal bod> 
should perisn. 

[Mortals corpus interire {or intereat) 
necessef est.] 
It cannot be lived pleasantly (504). 
Hither is added, that he is blind (hue 

acced-it, ebat,«fcc. ut?). 513. 
He accused him thcd (quod) he had be- 
trayed the king (subj.). 
It (or 'this,* * that*) is a great thmg 
that (cuiod) he spared the conquer<3 
{indic^. 
He praised (or blamed) him that (quod) 

he had done this {subj.). 520. 
Many persons admire poems, nor un 

derstand them (520). 
You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin 

others {ut non with subj.). 521. 
He is at play, whereas he ought to be 
reading {quum debeat). 



? This necesse is an old adj. used in the nsut. gender oaiy. 
< Kore commonly quod. 
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English. 
In»Uad qf growing ruA (as he 

might) he is crowing poor. 
Par from thinking thia^ I hold, 

dc 

117, And (but, <ftc.) \{thia is wanted. 
H%o, theyjtay^ was killed. 
Who, as B. says, was trilled. 
By vAicA, when we read thenij we 
are affected. 

Do not thiQk. • 

Take care to do it. 

Be rure to 6e; or mind you are. 



Latin. 

He is growing poor, whereas hcmj'u 

grow rich (auum posset). 
It is so far o^ that I should think thk 

that, <&c. 

(Tantum abest ut ut). 533. 

If tphtdi is granted. 
U'hom they report to have been kiUed 
Whxmi B. reports to have been killed. 
liTUch when we read, we are alTectaL 

) Beware of thinking, copemdet. 

I Be unmlling to think, nou ptdare. 

Cura ut fiftciafl. 

J'^ac viMg oiifac sut 



PERFECT A NL SUPINE. 2il 



QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

I Whbn must him, her, them (he, the, they), be translated by sui 7 and hia, htr, 
Us, thdrm, by emu? (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb etanil 
for the same person. C. i. 12.) 

I When ia the perf. in a sentence with *that* to be translated by the preeeni 
infinitive t (When the action or state expressed by the perf. is not to 
be described as over before the time referred to dv ihe principal verb 
C. H. 13 ) 

3. ^Vhen must • sh4ndd » be translated by the preaent infinitive ? (When it doea 

not express duty or a future event.* C. in. 13.) 

4. When are would, ehould, signs of the future ? (After past tenses. C. 

IV. 16.) 

5. When should * thing* be expressed ? (When the mas. and the neut. of the 

adjec. are of the same form. C. v. 21.) 

6. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns'? (After, 

and as one word with, them. C. vi. 25.) 
T. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgment In 
determining whether the prepoaition gives a transitive eenae to the verb, and 
i» probably to be translated by the inaeparahle preposition of a compound 
verb ? (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the passive 
voice. C. VII. 32.) 

8. Is *for » before a noun and the infin. to be translated 1 (No.) What U the 

construction 1 (Accus. with infin. C. viii. 38.) 

9. What are *a«' and *fru<' often equivalent tol (Relatives. C ix. 45, and 

10. How is *#ufl& often used in English 1 (To express size.) How Is it then 

to be translated 1 (By tantus. C. x. 45.) 
U. When *theU* stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into LaUnl (No. C. xi. 47, ncte.) 
12. What tense is •/ cm come ' ? (Perf. definite of the active voice.)— what, « 1 
ioa» came ' ? (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the perf. active with am 7 
(Intrans. verbs of motion. C. xii. 57, note.) 
When a verb eeeme to govern two accusatives, by what preposUum is one of 
them often governed 7 (By 'to.' C.xiii.60.) 
'4. When must 'thai-^not* be translated by u« non Instead of nil ^J^ rio- 
body, that nothing, Ac, by ^U nemo, vJt nihil, respectively! (When i^ioJ 
introduces a consequence, not a purpose: whenever, therefore, a m or 
*«mA' goes before it. C. xiv. 77.) « /« ♦!, 

:5.Howmu8ttheEng.^i^. be translated after verbs of /caring 7 (Bythepre.. 

aubj. C. XV. 96.) 



13 



• To judge of this, try wUetHer you can turn the verb with 'j^'^^^J^^ 
,">an\c\>[>Vdl substantive. "It is strange that you aluntld say b«. 
Btrange? Your aaying oo. 



212 QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIO«». 

16. When are *who* and 'vffUeh* dependent InterrogatWes ? (After worts oi 

tukingt knowing, doubting, telling, Ac. C. xvi. 112.) 

17. Doea * may » ever stand for «m? • might ' for could ? (Yes. C. x vii. 131.) 

18. When is the per/, injin. to he translated by the pres, in/in.? (After rnighi, 

could, ouglU, Ac., when the acUon is not to be described as over before the 
time referred to. C. xviii. 131.) 

19. When are *qfyou,* *qf ii#,* Ac, not to be translated after numerals, super 

latives, Ac.*? (When all are spoken of. C. xix. 175.) 
». It an English wbBtantive ever used adjectively ? (Yes.) Where does It then 
standi (Before J substantive.) How must it be translated? (Gene- 
rally by an adj.: sometimes by ear, de with a aubst. C. xx. 234.) 

21. For what does * what * sometimes stand 1 (For how, or haw-great,) WbsD 

must • what ' be translated by * quam ' ? (When it stands for * h4no '>-when 
by * guantua 7 (When it stands for how-great. C. xxi. 242.) 

22. When are 1/br ' and * a* » to be untranslated 7 (When the noun that foUowg 

can be placed in apposition to another noun in the sentence. C. xxii. 

255.) 
B3. When must 'one,' *lwo,' Ac, be translated by diatrUnUive numerals? (When 

they stand for 'one a-piece,* Ac. C. xxiii. 267.) 
24. What is the substitute for a future subjunctive in the passive verb 7 (futurum 

•it, esset, Ac, ut . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 

take care n<rf to use for it? (The part, in dus, with sim, essem, Ac. C. 

XXIV. 287.) 
26. What is * thai ' often used for after an expression of time ? (For on tchuA! 

the abl. of relat. C. xxv. 308.) 

28. Is that which is inform the present participle act. in ing, always a partidpUJ 

(No.) What else may it be 7 (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial substantive ? (When it governs, or is governed, in- 
stead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial substantive correspondl (^he Jnfn. and Gerund.) Can the 
participial substantive ever be translated into Latin by a participle? and 
if so, by what participle ?— (Yes, by the participle in dus: but the parL 
in dus must not govern the substantive, but agree with it, both being put 
into the case that corresponds to the preposition governing the participial 
substantive, C. xxvi. 330.) 

n. Into what construction must *have* before an infinitive be turned for trans- 
lation into LaUn 7 (Into the form * U, or are, to 6©—.') 
(I have to do three more pages = Three more pages are to be done by me 
C. xxvn. 336.) 

aa What does 'is to be done ' generally mean 7 (Necessity, fitness, or infendon 
Does * is to be done ' always mean necessUy, fitness, or intention ? » (No 
C. xxvm. 336.) 

29. What does « is to be,' Ac, mean, when it does not siffnify necessUy, fdntst, or 

uUentum? {Ans. PossibiUty.) 



* TKu ^ T^f ' w to 65 <foTM by all who wish to please the king. (yeecs$ity,\ 
1 ms IS to be done to-morrow. {Intention.) 

'^ I* to be done, if you set about it in the right way. {PossibUi^.i 



QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. *^^^ 

*>• When must a preaaU partie. active be translated by a perfect poreidple, 01 
its substitute quum with the per/, or pluperf. 9ubJuneUve? (When the 
action expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the verb be- 
gins. C. XXX. 353.) 
• ^^ 'w^bat participle of a deponent verb is the prea. participU often transkitcd 1 
CBy the pert partie. C. xxxi. 365.) 
32. How is ^ but' (= except, unUss) to be translated after a negaUvel (By nin 

OTpr^cr. C. XXXI. 451.) 
*^- "When is 'of a town' not to be translated by the gen, or ablat,7 (When 
^e action was not done in but near the town or place: e. g. *a 
battle at Mantinea.) How is *ai> to be then fhm^atedl (By apud 

or €!€£.) 

^- What does one often stand for? {Some one^ ahquls; or a cerfoia one, 

quidam.) 
s5 When an English word is followed by a preposition, what should yon alvrayi 

remember 1 (To consider whether the LaUn word to be used is fiottowed 

by a preposition or by a case : and then by what pTeposition, or whtU 

case.) 



QUESTIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 



ill what retpect does a verb agree with its nominative case? an adjective 
«r«th its substantive 7 Wliat verbs take a substantive or adiective after them in 
Ibe nominative 1 

[Verbs of beoomingj beings 9eeming^ 
With passive verbs of makings eaUing^ dteming.] 
In what case does tne thing 6y which stand 1 In what case does the igent, oi 
person (y wAom, standi When should tlie pronoun that is the noin. to ihe 
verb be expressed 7 

1 1. When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which numUr should 

the verb be put 7 in what per§an ? 

With dr-^ qituni--tum, in which number is the verb generally put ? (a). 
Which of the Latin words for and is confined to the office of connecting 
•imi^ar notions 7 {dj. 

12. What case does the infin. take before it 7 What Eng. conjunct, is some- 

times to be untranslated 7 When ^OuU* is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nam. and in what mood the verb 7 
Mention some verbs, Ac, that are followed by ace. with tn/£». 

(1) Verbs MR/iem2ietdec2anandl.* 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing, ^ with which ace. with infin. stands aa 
Believing, saying, trowing, \ the object. 

(2) Nearly all invperwnal forms* (with which ace. with mfin. stands aa 
the«u6/ec/), except 

Contingit, evenit, anrfaccidi^ > ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

With restat, rehquum est and fit,b ) 

Do any verbs of the class ttntiemU admit of any other construction! 
[Yes, those that express emotion are often followed by quod: those 
that express ipiahing, especially opto, by ut.] 
fi 4 When an adjective belongs to more ihan one substantive or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, Ac. are all ting. ? When the snbstantlvw 
are things that have not life^ in what gender is the adj. generally pntl 
What substantives are seldom to be translated 7« 
I 5. What are respectively the demonrirativeo or antecedent pronowu to ^k^ 
quaUt^ qwmtusy quot ? 



• Tiiat is, where in English we use ' £^ ' as the representative of the true 
C9niinative. 

b And sometimes sequUur. 

• But when *man* is coupled with an epithet of praxae^ it should generally 
be translated (by wV) ; especially if it is an apportion. 



QUESTIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 215 

Is the relatlTe eyer governed in cooe by a word that is not In its own 

clauael 
In wliat respects does the relative agree with its antecedent ? [In gen- 
der, rvuimber^ and perBon.] When the antecedent is expressed in the 
rdoHvef and omitted in the prmcipai clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed ? what pronoun often represents it in the princi- 
pal clause 1 
What is the relative < what ' equivalent to ? [' That tohichJ] 
When the reioL agrees with some case of a oubd. expressed in its own< 
but not in the principal clause, what must be done 1 [Some aue ol 
that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 
1 6 For what does an infin. sometimes stand ? When an adj. or rel. is to agree 
with an infin. mood or 9€nUncey In what gender must it be put 1 When 
the rel. has a sentence for Its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the rel. only 7 [Id quod, or qws ret : id or ret being in apposition to 
the sentence.] 
I 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses? (40.) Is the perf. with 
have considered a past tense? [No.] Is the Jut, per/. Ktubj. tense ? 
[No.] How should *butj* or a relative with * not,* generally be translated 
after nobody, nothing, Ac. ?<i 
§ 8. In such a sentence as * Thebe§, which is a town,' &c., should which agree 
with T^ubei or with town ? When does which, in such a sentence, agree 
with its proper antecedent ? 
I 9. When the antecedent has a superlative with it, in which clause does the 

superlative generally stand ? He was the fibst person who did it. 
S 10. How is *that' to be translated when it is followed by may or might? what 
does it then express ? [ A purpose.'] How is * that,' expressing a purpose, 
to be translated, when it is followed by not or any negative word ? 
5 11. How is ^that' to be translated after so, such? what does it then express ? 
[A consequence.] How is ' that * to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it ? What is quo equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative? [Quo is equivalent to uieo; with the comparative 
< that by this?* * that the J] Does quo ever stand for < that * when there is 
no comparative in the sentence ? [Yes ;• it is then equivalent to < that by 
this means.'] How is *no^ Mo be translated before the imperative or subj. 
used imperatively? How lavas' before the infin. and after so, such,t to 
be translated. 



4 Qwn cannot stand for cujua non, cui non ; but either these forms must be 
used or the demonstrative expressed {cujvm ille vitia non videat ; or, quin ille 
cpiB vitia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should be 
when the non belongs especially to the verb. It is compounded of the old abl 
^jtt, and ne, not. It does not therefore itself con/am the pronoun ; but the nom. 
er ace. of the demonstrative is understood. 

• "Infuneribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas virorum ac muHerum 
JUS lamentatio minueretur." (Clc.) 

f Qum must be used. If it is, ' as noMo . . . Ac.,' after a negative sentence. 



21tt QUBSTIONS 0*N THL SYNTAX. 

1 12. VVhat does the Latin ir^. never express 7f When the English inf. ex 
presses a purpose^ how must it be translated 7b After what verbs is ihe 
ivf. to be translated by lU i with' the subjunctive 7 

f 13. Give the forms for that nobody ; that nothing, thai no; thai never. When 
must that nobody ; that nothings ^kc., be translated by vi nemo; tU nihil^ 
Act 

1 14. How must < as not to . . . Ac.' after a negative be translated 7 After what 
verbs when used negatwely, must quin be used 7 Is non dubito ever fol 
lowed by ace. with infin. 7 [Nearly always, when dubitare means to hea 
tote ; wlien it means to doubt^ the aee. with in/au never follows it in Cicero 
but does in Com. NeposJ] 

( 16. By what conjunction are verbs of hindermg followed 7 [By quominue 
which is equivalent to uteo minugJ] Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions 7 [Yes; they may be followed by n^ when the 
thing is so entirely prevented as not to liave been begun ; by gum after a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by ace. with infin.k] How must thai 
not be translated after verbs of /earing? how must that be translated after 
verbs o{ fearing ? 

I 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for information 71 [N5.] Which 
expects the answer * yea ?* [Nonne.] Which the answer * tio ? ' [Nunf .] 

4 17. When are questions dependent ? [When they follow and depend on such 
verbs as oaky doubt, know, examine, try: itie doubtful, uncertain,™ Ac] 
In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question 7 In wh:ii 



c Except in poetry. 

h The various ways of expressing a purpose are given in the following table 

Eo ut ludos spectem, 

£^ ( ludorum spectandorum > g„y-t 

hudosspectandi . S I / am ^o£n^ to see the 

Eo ludos spectaturus, f ^„«„ * 

« J . ^ J games. 

Ro ad ludos spectandos, 

Eo ludos spectatum (eup.) i 

i The general rule for the use of u/, is that it may be used : 

(1) To express every request ; command (except after juheo) ; advice 

eject; decree. 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreement or treaty. 

(3) It is used after all intensive words, such as such, so {tantis, talis, tol, Ua, 

adeo, sic). 

(4) All purposes may be expressed by ut. (Crombie.; 

Obs. Moneo and persuadeo will not be followed by ut (but by acr, and in/.), 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely Uiat 
^tmething is so, 

) Thus his preface begins with "non dubito fore plerosque," Ac. 

k " Nostros navibus egredi prohibebant." (Css.) 

1 But ni appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to nonne. * Estne hoc ilU 
cficto atque facto Fimbriano simillimum 7 ' (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 

» Obs. If you have any doubt whether tpho, which, what, is a re/, or an inter 

^7., ask a question with the clause, and see whethei the sentence before vou 
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mood must the yerb be put in sentenoes that stand as the aee. \o a pr» 
ceding yerbl 

I 19. How roust *vheilur* be translated In double questions? how *&r?' U 
*vkether* is untranslated, how may *or' be translated? Does an ever 
stand before a single question 1 [Yes : it then implies, with something n| 
impatience, that the answer must be * no/] By what must < or ' not be 
translated in double questions? 

9 20. Qo through 2 niaygOi Ac I mighi have gmej&e, lean doit; lemJdhtnt 
done U; I ought todoU; I ought to have done U. Translate, I ought to do 
itj omitting uL I mat bs dkcxivkd. How is the perf, injbi. generally 
to be translated after might, could, ought? 

f 21. How is the case of a substantive in appooiUon determined ? When urit 
or oppidum stands in apposition to Uie name of a town, does the verb 
agree with urho, oppidum, or with the name of the town ? 

§ 22. Hb wishes to bs ths pibst. Hs bats that hh is bkast. 

S 23. Thbt mat bx rap»t. Wa mat bi inirrBAU 

i 24. When may a nbeiantxoe and prepoeUion generally be translated by the 
gen, ? [Ano, When the prepos. joins it to another substantive.] Horn 
much plbasusb $ much eooD ; soMS timh. 

ff 25.' What do yon mean by a pariUioe adj. ? Wliat case follows partitive adjec- 
tives? With what does the partitive a4j. generally agree in gender 1 
In what gender does a euperlative (or oolue) stand when it governs a.genit. 
and also refers to another subst. ? In what case does a substantive oi 
deacription stand when it hat an adjeetioe agreeing uHh it? By what case 
is opuM eet followed ? What other construction is there with oput eet? 
Thsrb is ho heed. What need is theeb ? The top op the mouhtaih. 
The middle op the wat. The best op the woek. The whole op 
Gbeece. 

9 26. What case do adjectives that signify deeire, Ac, govern ? What case do 
participles need adjeetiody and verbals in ax govern ? 

S 28. What substantives are omitted after to he? It is Cicebo'b past. It is 
TOUB PART. What case do verbs of aeeueing, Ac, take of the charge? 
What case do eatago, At., govern ? What case do verbs of remembering 
Bnd/orgetting govern ? In what case may a neut, pron. stand with aam- 
tare, admonere, itc, ? 

I 29. With intereet and refert in what case is the person tov^um it Is of Import 
ance put ? [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a «iiMta» 
Ism : in the abl.fem. when a poeeeeoioe pronoun is used.] How Is the degree 
tlf imporianee expressed ? how is the thing that ie of imporianee express- 
ed ? what case of the peraonfeeling do pudet, Ac, take ? what case of what 
caueee the feeling? 

I SOL What acyectives govern the dot. ? Mention some adjectives that are fbl- 
lowed by ad. What cases may follow propior, proximue ? When should 
oimUie take the gen.? (w.) 

I 31. In what case do you put the person to, for, or againet t^utm the action ii 



^^adity and obviously anevere it. * I don't know wHo did It. * Who did it ? 
* 4 don't know who did it.* Therefore iMo is here an interrogativa 

10 



21 B qUESTlONS ON THE SYJ^TAX. 

doiMi at the feeUng entertained 1 Mention the classes ox* verbs thai taki 
the dot, [Verba comparandi; dandi et reddendi ; promitteudiacsolveiidit 
Imperandi et nuntiandi ; fidehdi ; minandi et irascendi ; obspquendi et 
repugnandi, regunt dativum : quibus addas, 

Graivlor^ auxiliary 9tudeo^ iiMtieorque, vaooque.J 
Do any of these take the ace. also ? By what prepositions may verbs of 
comparing be followed 1 [By eum or ad.\ How is together to be trans- 
lated after compare ? 

[* Together* may translated be, 
After compare, by * inter ae,*] 
What verbs of advantage and dieodvantage govern the ace. ? Km t h aa*. r- 

■MS Ml WITH MATH. 

[He threateru me vUh death should be, 
In Latin, threatens death to me,] 
Of verbs of commanding, which govern the aee. only 7 which the dot. or 
ace,? 
I 32. What case do eum and its compounds govern 7 What exception is there I 
Mention the compound verbs that generally govern the dot, 
[Mo$t of these compounded with 
Pro, con, sub. 
Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Many of those compounded with 
Ab, post, ante, de. 
Re, pro, super, e.] 

I 33. He 8UBE0UM08 THE CITY WITH A WALL. Hi FaSBKNTS MC W:TH ji 
OABLAXrn." 

I 34. What verbs govern two datives 7 What case oAen follows sttm where vt 
should put the nom.7 How is have oAen translated 7 Mt kamb is 

CaIVS (239). I HAVB A cow. I HAVX SIX COWS. 

i 35. Do neuter verbs ever take the aee,? Explain, oitire honores. 

f 36. What verbs take two accusatives 7 Do eil the verbs that have any of these 
naeanings take two accusatives 7 What transitive verbs take ttvo accusa- 
tives, one in a sort of appooUion to the other 7 

I 37. What does the abL express 7 In what case Is the price put 7 What ad- 
jectives stand in the abl, to express the price, pretio being understood f 
What acUectives aiwaye express price in the gen, ? Wliat substantivef 
stand in the gen. after verbs of valuing ? What should be used instead ot 
multi and mqjorie ? 

f 38. What case do verbs of abounding, Ac. govern 7 What case may egeo and 
I'uiigeo govern 7 What case do verbs of freeing from, Ac, take 7 Whai 
is their more general construction in prose 7 What case do fungor, &c 
govern 7« In what case is the manner, cauoe, Ac, put 7 

) 39. How is a roc. sometimes used in poetry 7 What case sometimes standi 
in appoeition to the voe, ? 



* Mlhi ooronam. or me coroni donat. 

® In the phfaae *potiri rerum* fto become a niling pt»wer) the gen. on!y \(, 
found. 
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i 40. in what vaae is the agent expressed after the pass, verb, when a, jo, is not 
used 1 After what part of the verb is this the regular construction 1 
What verbs cannot be used personeUly in the pass, voice 7 Go through 
/ am believed.^ Mention some verbs that have a pa»B. eonstructum (286). 
What is the substitute for a fut. inf. pan.^ when the verb has no supina 
to form it with iri? I bopb hb will becoveb (use fore u/). 

I 41. What verbs can govern an ace. in the faaa, 7 Can a paat. verb or partici- 
plo talce an ace. of the -pari affected? We have walked enough (trana. 
by the paa^.). Whicti is the more common in Lat. * Caiu» videtnr, 
dicitur, <fec., «*•«,* or ^videtury dicitur^ Ac. Caium, etseV 

% 12. How is a noun of time put in answer to -when 7 in answer to^br how long 7 
How do you express the time in or vnthin which ? How do you express 
time in answer to funo long before or qfter7 How are ante^ poat^ used in 
this construction 1 How do you express a point or space oi future time 
for wtiich any arrangement is now made ? He w do you express the exad 
time by or againot which a thing is to be done? Theee teaes aoo. 
Thbeb teabs old. Above twenty teabs old* (307j f) Thbeb 

YBAB8 AFTEB HE HAD BETUBNED (310 (a) ). 

I 43. In what case is the town €U which a tiling is done, to be put 1 In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer to whither 7 in answer to 
fDhenee? To what proper names do these rules apply? In what case do 
urbo and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen. 
(315) ? How is local space expressed 1 

I 44. Decline ^griemng^'i throughout. Or wbitino a letteb. I am to be 
LOYXD. Go tlirough, I must wbite. Gro through epietola acribenda. 
When must the part, in duo not be used in agreement with its substan- 
tive (332) ? We must sfabe oub enemies. At home. Fbom home. 



P Mihi creditur, / am beUeved, 
Tibi creditur, thou art believe(L 
Illi creditur, he i§ believed. 

Nobis creditur, we are believed, 
Vobis creditur, you are believed, 
lllis creditur, they are believed, 
• These constructions admit of many variations by the introduction of naiaa 
and yuam, — "Above thirty-three years old," 

major annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annos trea et triginta natus ; 
major quam annorum trium et triginta ; 
major quam tribus et triginta annis. (Z.) 
<* N. Dolere, grieving, 
G. dolendi, qf grieving, 
D. dolendo, to grieving. 
Ace. dolfire, grieving, 
AbL dolendo. by grieving, 
Tlie occ. is doUndum only when governed by a prepoauon. « Se peooat! insi- 
aiubint QUO«l dolere intermiserint ' (have intermitted gri^vin^). 
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HoMB (after a verk of motion). Into the country. Fbom tbb csuh 

TBT. Is THB COUNTBT. On THE GBOITND. 

i 45. What kind of sentences may be translated by participles (344) 1 In whai 
case do a noun (or pronoun) and participle stand when the Tuntn or pro* 
norjn is not governed by any other word 1 What is this called 1 

f 46. Hb gave thbm thb countet to dwell in. What does the part, in nu 
often express 1 What does the part, in du§ often express 1 Express * to 
have a thing matUf* in the sense of causing it to be made. [Faciendum 
eurare.] 

ft «7 What participle is wanting in all but deponents and nenter-passivesi 
Having lbft bis bbotueb. [Relicto fratre, xr quum reliquisset fra 
trem.] 

i *8. My own pault. Theib own fault (373, a). When — »<(/; telv et are to 
be translated by ipse and a personal pronoun, in what case may ipm 
stand 7 [In tlie nom. or in the case of ndj according to the meaning.*] 
When may ^m, hitf her, iU, thevn in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by mti or «uii«, even when they denote the nom. not of their own, but of 
the principal sentence 1 By what pronoun must him, her, &c,, be 
translated, when mi or mua would be understood to mean the nom. of 
its own verb 1 Does nnu ever relate to the euxuscUvpe ? With what pron. 
is this very common 7 Which gen. pi. (Am or t) is used after partitives 
(372) 1 

I 49. What is the difference between *is qui pugnat,' and * hie or illeqal pugnat* 
(376, g) 1 Which of these three pronouns is to be used when he, him, Ac., 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing before maiHoned 
. or about to be described by a rel. clause? By what case only of <m ' can 
his, her, their, be translated 1 [Arts, By the gen."] Of two things already 
mentioned, what pron. means the tatter ? what the former 7 Which pron. 
means that qf yours? Medea illa. Distinguish between hie, isle, ille, 
referring to difierent objects. 

S 60. When is *any* to be translated by quisquam or uUus? when by quis? 
when by quivis, quilibet ? when by aliquis quispiam ? Does quisquam 
ever follow si (note w) 7 By what pronoun may 'a' sometimes b* 
translated ? 

I 51. What prejlx do interrogatlves often takel what o^? How shouki <c^ 
ways* with two superlatives be translated 1 

I 52. When are the pronouns thai, those, not to be translated 7 When they 
stand in the second member of a comparative sentence for a sulh 
stantive expressed in the first.] When quam is omitted, in what caw is 
the following «u6«<. put 7 What case goes with comparatives and super- 
latives to express the measure of excess or defect ? How are the Eng. tht 
— the ( = fcy how much — by so mu^) to be translated 7 

I 63. Is the present ever followed by the impeif sui>jJ? When 7 When is the 

• * He wounded himseli;* se ipee vulneravit ( ss ipse, non alius, sc vulneravit) « 
le ipsuM vuhieravit ( = se, non a/tum, vulneravit). Hence ^pM is to be in ihfi 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed* oi 
with which it is contrasted, is in the nom. or in an obliaue caae. 
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Eng. prea. generall; translated by the LdX^/uture ? By what tense is th« 
per/, definUe often translated 7 [Aru, by the future perfect.] How an 
assertions sqftmtd in Latin 1 What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way 7 What conjunction is often omitted after vdim^ Ac. I havi 

LONG DSSIRED (41(^ a). 

» 64. Is the per/, nibj, ever used as an imperat, 7 What other tense is some- 
times used as an imperat, 7 By what tense are questions of appeal^ 02 
questions for emenJt^ to be translated! Ip hi has ant thing, hs givks 
/T. [Si quid habet, dat'] Ir I hays ant thing, I will give it. [Si 
quid habeam, dabo.] Ir hs should hays ant thing he would give it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret : hut much more commonly, si quid habeat, det.] 
If hx had ant thing hb would give it. [Si quid haberet, daret.] If 
HE had had ant thing, HE WOULD HAVE GIVEN IT. [SI quId habuls&et, 
dedisset) How is ^poenbilUy without any expression of uncertainty* 
translated 1 How is * uncertainiy with the prospect of deciaum ' trans- 
lated? How is *tmcertainty without any such acceeaory notion' trans- 
lated 1 How is ' impoesibUUy or belief that the thing is not «o,' translated 1 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to paat^ the othei 
to preaent time 7 When the consequence has ' vould have^* how must 
you translate the pluperf. indie, in the conditional clause? With what 
tenses may ai take the indic.7 W^ith what tenses does ai always govern 
the subjunctive 7 

I 56. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the aubj. 
prea. 7 [Yes ; *Si quid haheaty dei^ should be always preferred to ^Bi quid 
haberet daret,' unless it is to be intimated that the supposition will not be 
realized.] What are the conditional forms of the attbj. 7 When should 
aeripturua eaaem be used for * ahouUd haxe written ' 7 What tenses of the 
indie, are used for the aubj. in conditional sentences 7 Is n ever omitted 7 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand 7 What are the con- 
junctions for aUhough7 [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam * with tiu/ic. ; licet 
with aubj. What is qxiamvia, and what mood does it govern in Cicero 7 
[However mudi, however; with subj.] What is etiamai^ and what mood 

_ does it govern? [Even if; even though f with indie, or aubj.] Do any 

other conjunctt. express though 7 [Yes; sometimes, quurn^ u/, with 
aubj.] 

6 57. In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
will be in the infin. : what infinitives will take the place (respectively of 
ilcsi. 7 otdabU7 daret7 dediaaet? daturua eaaet 7 

i 58. Explain the meaning of oblique narration 7 In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand 7 [In the infin.] In what mood will 
the verbs of the aubordinate cUmaea stand, provided they express the 
words and opinions, not of the narrator, but of the speaker? [In ths 



' Either the conditUm or the conaequencey or both, may refer to a past, or future 
time. 

■ When these conjunctions take the aubj. the sentence is generally in the 
jbHqua oraHoy tak»n in its widest sense. (See 9 58 ) This, however, dot^ not 
bold cood of the liter writers. (Billroth.) 
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Mibj.] In oblique Damdon what is often omitted 1 [The verb or partie 
on which the infinitives depend.] In what mood are quetUoru/or anmoa 
asked 1 [The subj.] In what mood are qaOtUma cf appeal asked ) [Ii 
the infin.] When questions are thus asked in the tn/&i., may iMUrrogqr 
Hv€9 be used with the injn.l [Yes.] In what mood is the charge ex 
pressed with quod 7 

I SO. When may the pr9», and ptrf. subjunct. oe used in oblique narration, 
even when dependent on a pad tense 1 In what mood will remarics 
stand that are the rtparier'9 not the §peaker'9? In what mood do the 
verbs of subordinate clauses stand, when the principal verb of the propo- 
sition is in infin. or tvbj. ? With what limitation is this rule to be ap- 
plied? When may thepret. and per/, tvbj. be used, although the g^- 
era! rule would require the imp, or phtperf. May the imp. or pbiperf. be 
ever used, when the general rule would require the pru. or perf.? How 
are the ace, and infin, used with ni in direct narration (473) 1 

I 60. Mention some words, phrases, Ac, with which qui takes the subj. 
[Ana. After turn, in ' sunt qui,' * erant qui,' Ac, and after rugatite and 
inttrrogativt sentences, lUTna^ nikU^ Ac, eat: quia eat? an quiaquam eat? 
quotuaquiaqua eat? Ac Also after adaurU qui^ nan deaunt qui^ <&c., and 
similar phrases with reperio, invenio (to find).] 

161. What mood does qui govern, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 
tion 1 What mood does qui take after quippe, utpote? aiwaya or gent- 
rally 1 What mood does qui take when it is equivalent to ut with a 
peraonal or poaaeaawe pronoun 1 Mention some phrases with which 
qui has this force. In what other cases does qui govern the subj. (484, 
485)1 

< 62. When does quum take the indie.? What mood does quum generally 
govern, when the verb of the sentence is in the imperf. or pluperf. 1 
(The subj.t] How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492)1 
Mention some conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive. (Vocab. 
68.) When are the prea. and perf. aubj. used with tUinam? when the 
imperf. and pluptrf. ? How Is * not * generally expressed after utinam^ 
dummodOf Ac. 

i 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after antequnm or priuaquam expressed 7 When the principal verb 'is in 
the/u/., in what mood or moods may the dependent verb hel When 
the principal verb is in a paat tense, in what mood or moods may the de- 
pendent verb be 1 When should the aubj. always be used after antequam, 
priuaquam? 

P 64. When do dum, donee, quoad ( =s until) take the indicative? when the aub- 
hmctive? What mood do they and o^iamdiu always take, in the sense ol 
aa long aa? With the adverbs meaning aa aoon a», how should the Eng- 
lish p/uper/. generally be translated (514)1 

I 65. When is that expressed by quod? What class of verbs are followed bj 
quod? What mood does quod takel with what exception 1 

I 06 What was the Jlrat of the month called by the Romans 1 on what day dlo 



> Hut the indie, of repeated actions. 
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the Nones fall ? on what day the Ide» 7 In what months were the Nimu 
on the Bevenih? How were the days between the Kio^cb and Nonu 
reckoned 7 days between the Nonea and the Idea? days after the Idee? 
Give the rules for each case. 

I 67. What may be need instead of a eonjunetUm and personal or denumstraikBt 
pronoun 1 Mention some circumlocutions for the imperatiee, 

i 63. Was a sesiertium a coin 7 How many sesterces made a sesUriium 1 Wlial 
is the meaning if sesteriUan with numeral adverbs? Is sesterthan ds- 
elmable in this construction 7 How may the value of sestertistm, deeies^ 
cenHes, Ac, be got approximately (547, note *) 7 

I 60 Give the division of the a«. Explain asses luuro. By what other nomi 
vras tills rate of Interest expnssedl 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS. ETC. 



V^ords in Italics are to be looked for in the Vocabulary.* 

to which the mark | m prefixed, are to be lookbJ for in tHe 

Antibarbanu. 
Df. and C. etand reepectiyely. for the Differences and Cantiona at the end of 

the book. 
Df. (1) and C. (1) stand respectively for the Differences and CantionB of 

- Parti. 
■, \ afUr a word» mean that that word is to be the first or Bee<md word n- 

spectively in the claose. 
', y, mean that the word is to be the last, or last but one (respectively) la the 

clause, 
r. /. mean that the relative clause is to be placed first 
a. o. that the sentence is to be translated by the active voice. 
I means tliat the word is to be mserted in the relative clause. 
* means that the word b to stand near the {head «=) beginning of the sen- 
tence. 
■ means that the word is to be placed in as emphatical a position as possible, 

near the middle of a sentence, 
f DMans that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause. 
& — a 6 indicates that the order is to be retained. 
Ik b X h a indicates that the order is to be reversed. 
■ mean that the words over which they are placed, are to be separated. 
An accent over a word means that it is emphatic. 
Words m spaced printing (printing) are those to which tlio direction iu- 

tunated by a marii or reference applies. 
' prefixed to a word, or to several words, in spaced printmg, means that it or 

they are to be omitted. 



* The pupil will there find, not the word onljr. but the phrnse of wbiinh It fonnsi 
fMirt. Fur other words a dictionary must bv used. 
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LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



ON THB ORDER OF WORDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arrangement of a Latin sentence, the subject, 

as the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 

the meaning of another, precede the word whose meaning they 

modify. 

1. RaHo prsest ; appttUvM obtemperat. — 2. Connutttdc est altera natuim.— 
3. Habent opinionem, ApolUnem morbos depeUere. 

2. . Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or othei 
word) on which they depend ; (h) adjectives and dependent geni- 
tives precede the substantives to which they belong ; and (c) ad* 
verbs precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(s) Corporis gravitatem et dolorem cmimo judicamiis. 

(6) 1. Mamertxna civitas. — 2. Syraataius Philistus.— 3. Reliqua \\xm in 

Btituta 
(«) 1. Sui negotii heiu gerens.— 2. Sapientia prvpt singularis. 

3. With respect to the usual order of oblique cases ;— 

The nearer object precedes the more remote : e. g., the accus. 

dfler the transitive verb precedes aa abl. of manner or instru* 

ment, &c. 

Helvetii Ugatoa ad Cteaarem mittunt. Co*. [Su aUu exi, under 2 (a).] 
Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things existing 

ir actions done in it. 

C&sar a Ltaai Lemano ad numUm Juram mllUa pafltraain deoem murtim fm 
uamqtu peiducit. C««. 
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The cause precedes the effect. 

Veniebant ad Eumenem, qui propter odium fnictani oculis es ejus cam 
capere vellent. C. Nep. 

Exercise 1. 

4. [Doea men* or animuM denote the mind with all its paadona, emotions^ 
dc. 1 (92, note c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind by o any bodily sensa- 
tion.^ Caius is going to send a copy* of the letter to his father. 
There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a valid excuse hi 
Dionysius. It cannot be denied, that he employed an advoctUe at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in affluence at 
Rome. We have been impatient for your arrival. There were 
some who' looked forward with impatience to your arrival. The 
Gauls attack the Romans, before they have disencumbered them- 
selves of their baggage. The Athenians are going to recall Bal- 
hus from banishment. It would have been better* never to have 
returned from banishment. It is one* thing to sin, another to 
throw the blame upon another. There is no doubt that Philistui 
the Syracusan {h) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de- 
nied, that you are connected with Scipio by the ties of blood. 

> * By the body.* > See Exampls. * Df. 1109. « waHuafuU, 426, (5) 
> 38. 

6. OCT Unusualness of position calls attention to a word so 
olaced, and thus renders it emphatic. 

6. Hence in a language which, like the Latin, admits of considerable vari- 
ety in the collocation of words, what xoe effect by printing a word m 
Italics, is accomplished by placing it in an unusual position. 

7. This unusualness of position is the great principle on which theemphaidfi 
or prominence of a word depends. 

8. The beginning and the end of a clause are positions favorable to empha- 
sis because *' by the former our attention Is excited, and on the latter it 
rests." But of course the beginning of the clause is not an emphi^ic 
position for the subject, nor the end for the predicate ; but vice versi. 

9. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being placed at or 

Qcar the end of the clause : (b) the predicate by being placed at 

01 near the beginning of the clause. 

(a) 1. Sensit in se iri Einittis. — 2, Semper oratorum eloquentias moderatriir 

fiiit auduoruT.x pnidentia. C. 

(b) Diacea tu quidem quamdlu voles : tamdiu autem ^elle det>ebi8, quoad U) 

quantum proficias, non p^niteMt. C 
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10. An emphatic subject often stands just before a verb which 
closes the sentence. 

Eonun, qui exactH leta^e inoriuntur, fortuna laudatur. C. 

11. A verb stand? at the head of its clause without emphasis, 
ivhen it is used with autem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such an explanation parentheticaSIy. 
1. Amicum aegrotantem visere votebam : habitat autem ille in parte urbit 
remotissimi.— 2. [Cato] objecit ut probrum M. Nobiliori, quod is in pro- 
vinciam poetas duxisset : duxerat autem consul ille in ^toliam, ut aci- 
mua, Ennium. C. 

12. The verb or adjective precedes its oblique cases when its 

comparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence is 

greater than theirs. 

1. Quaeritur an is, qui prqfuU no&w, si postea nocuit, nos debito solverit. C. 
2. Qus perspicuam omnibus yeritatem continet propositio, nihil vndigtA 
approbationiM. C— 3. Iris nunquam non adcerwa woli est <S^. — 4. Sim- 
iUa parentUms ac majortbits ntia filii plerumque creduntur. C. 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause. 

1. Semper oratorum eloquentiae moderatrix fuit auditorum prudentia. C— 
2. Arbores serit diligens agricola, quarum adspiciet baccam ipse nun- 
quam^ C.—3. ErudUo homirU esse ego iratus, ne si cupiam quidem, non 
possum. C— 4. Ne ritationem quidem dohria ipsam per se quisquam 
in rebus expetendis putavit. C. 

14. Of words standing close together, the reirersing their usual order giveii 
promidence (I thinic) to the first rather than to the second. Thus when 
a h become|i b a, it ia h rather than a that receives prominence. 

Mirabile videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, quum haruspicem viderit. C 

Exsrcise 2. 

15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius* is going to follow the 
txample of Cato. Let Hortensius defend himself from this charge 
by the plea of ®bad health. Brutus felt nhat he was invited to a 
^hare. He exclaims : " What* advantage will the Carthaginians 
derive from so great a wrong 1 '' Let good examples^ for imita- 
tion be proposed* to boys.* There is no doubt that the plea of 
necessity is a valid excuse for you. I' will follow* the advice of 
Cato. The examples of those who die* for their country are 
quoted- with-approbation.' We are looking impatiently 'for the 
irrival of Cicero. I fear that he will not* undergo the danger 



136 POSITION OF ATTEIBUTIVEtt. [§ 1. It^lS 

irilliQgly.* I could not follow* such an example, even if I wialied 
It (13, 3). He is always* bringing me into danger. I fear that' 
Uortensius* will not ward off the danger from me. I fear that 
Hortensius will die by his own hands. How few there are who^ 
have altogether* satisfied the expectations^ of men !^ 

> How are question* of appeal asked in oblique narration 7 [460, (c) (2).l 
I Pro pairid marUrn or marte oeewnbcrc, * Laudarc *Df. 15o. 

> Df. 1109, (14). •Ex amni parU. 



§ 1 . Fosition of AUribuiives. 

16. (a) An attributive receives, perhaps, a slight emphasis from 
being placed after its substantive ; but (b) it receives more by 
uparation from it, especially if it be placed near the beginning 
or end of the sentence.' 

(a) 1. Sedebat in rostris coUega tuua, amlctua tog& purpttrei, in salU aurcdy ^ 
ooronatus. C— 2. Jacet inter saltus satis clausus in medio campue 
herbidku aquonuque. L, 

(6) 1. In miseriam nascimur tmpUemam. C— 2. JEdui equites ad CBsar^ii 
revertuntur. Ctu, 



17. If the attention is to rest on a substantive having an attn. 
butive with it, it is placed afler the attributive, and separated 
from it, so as to be thrown as near the end of the sentence as 
possible. 

1. Cimon harbaromm uno concursu vim maxirnam prostravlt. C. Nep.— 
2. In iis pemiciosus est error, qui existimant libidiman peccatorumquc am- 
nktm patSre in amicitii licentiam. C— 3. Miles quidam parum abfiiit, 
quin Varum interficeret ; quod Ule periaUum, sublato ad ejus conatum 
scuto, vitavit. Ctu 

18. If an attributive belongs to two substantives, it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first. 



* {Trywtr makes the position q/Zer its substantive ttieunuU position of an attii- 
butive ; that before its substantive the more emphatic one. This opinion seems 
tu me utterly untenable ; e. g. in the example, " sedebat in rostris coUega tuus, 
fiinictus to^H purpuredf in selU aured, ooronatus," (Cic. Phil. ii. 34.) who can 
doubt that the a4jective8 purple and golden are here more important notions than 
the substantives toga and chair? — In this sentence, however, purpured and ov 
red gain a littl? emphasis frcvn their being followed by a slight pause. 



t] 



\ I 19-22.] POSITION OF ATTRIBUTIVES. 281 

< JFVom ttcr divine birth and origin.) 

(1) A tlimno ortu et progenie. 

(2) Ab ortu et progenie dioind. ^ Noi, ab ortu et dioind progenie.2 

(3) Ab ortu divino et progenie. 

19. Zumpt confines the position after the first to the * familiar style;' bat U 
occurs even in the Orations of Cicero, and is, I think, the best position, 
when the second substantive is an emphatic addition : e. g. Cic Phil. ii. 
33. " Sed arrogantiam hominit iniolcnHamqiie cognoscUc," 

20. Of two adjectives or other words joined by *and' (or some 
other co-ordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is oflen placed towards the end of the sentence, and sepa. 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Obs. The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 

very frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

1. Insula est Melita, satis lato ab Sicili& mari periculotoqxke disjuncta. C— 
"2. Omnibus officiis diligmter a me taneteguo servatis, Ac.~3. Et dohri 
fortiter ac foriunce resistere.— 4. Domino9 esse omnium rerum et mode' 
raloreM deos. 

21. Ohs. This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sentence into portions, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the styk by preventing the accumula. 
tion of unaccented words. For instance. Wolf writes : ' nunc 
tandem jucundum fructum ndhi capere - licet variarum curarum:' 
jucundum and fructum are here emphatic, mihi caper e licet wholly 
unemphatic. By arranging the sentence thus, ^nunc tandem licet 

\ jucundum mihi \ variarum curarum \ fructum capered we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
or what Cicero calls intervalla aqualia.. {Reisig.) 

Exercise 3. 

[An accented pronoun is emphatic, and to be expressed.] 

22. Is it the part of a Christian to yield basely to pain* and 
fortune" (20,3) ? Thick* cloudsF are covering the whole sky. ( Turn 
mtr pass, voice) It is a great thing to be able to endure cold* and 



s This sentence (ne) is in Cic. Tusc. 1. 12 (26), and Wolf improperly refen 
iMnd to both, substantives: a suppositi-'n which Orelli appears to coupto 
nance by not condemning it. 



2H8 POSITION OF ATTRIBUTIVBS. [^ 1. 23-25 

hunger." They believe that they shall derive great* advantage- 
from this injury. He' gave me advice boldly" and rashly.* Fired 
with anger" and amlntiony* he^ heaped every kind of abuse upon 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he is easily accessible to flattery.' 
Which" advice" they' received with asclamaiions. He did many 
and rash* o actions by the advice of Caius. There is no doubt 
that he is living by alms. Caius has made this question very 
dark. He has followed a bold' and rash' advice. Deliver mf 
from the yoke* of slavery.* You see (pi.) the anger and amb» 
tion of the man (19)! 

' * that flatterers* have easv* access* to his ears.* 



23. When a substantive, with a notion joined to it attributivelv, 
is more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu 

. ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua «rga LueeHum benignitas. C. Tanta fuit in cagtris eapiendiM cderUoB^ 
dkc. C«t. Halesini pro multis et magnis suis majorumque suorum in 
rempubUcam meritis atque beneficiis, Ac. C. Pro hac, quam conspicltis, 
ad eon»ervandam rempubUeam diligentUi, <ftc. C. [Ob». the iruerium of 
the relaHte dauee,] 
(a) A deyiation from this rule occurs, C. Nep. MUtiad. 3, 3, ' hortatus est 

pontis custodes neafortund datam oocaeionem liberandi Graecie dimit 

terent.* Herefortuna is emphatic. 
0?) A notion joined attributively to a substantive may be expressed eithei 

by SK adjective, or a participle, or a genitive case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as coi^. 

taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but {b) where the 

predicate would precede the subject, if the clause were resolved, 

tlicre the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) KeitihuB Junctie tnjoctus. Z^ Consules— reglbus exactie creati sunt. 
(6) Ingratns est, qui, remotis testibus, agit gratiam. Sen, Cesar pulsus, non 
inetante Pompejo, negavit eum vincere scire. Suet. 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when aiten. 

(ion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ; and also 

when the participle and substantive together form one complex 

notion. 

Temeritas est tidelicet JiorentU rtitie. C. Itaque bene adkibUa ratio cermi 
quid optimum sit. C. 



^ 2. 26-29.] DEPENDENT GENITIVE. 38f) 

Exercise 4. 

26. It was decreed, that for his so-great merit towards* the 
atate,i he should be called' king by the senate. Caius behaved 
with such courtesy' towards all,i that no mar was so humble 
as not^ to have access to him. I will strive to satisfy* men's great 
expectations o f m e . i I fear that I shall not* satisfy yourgreat* 
expectations of me.< If {Ego, si, &c.) such an opportunity of 
successi' were offered me, I' would eagerly seize it [I. 445, a, 
(1). ] The Gauls, having lost their baggage, all' Jled. The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the fortune of the day,* and rout the 
enemy. Are you' the man* to lose such'" an (Opportunity of suc- 
cess^ by your-own laziness ?n I fear that I shall not** be able 
to recompense** you for your so-great benefits towards'* me.» 
There were some, who looked forward to your arrival with impa- 
tience. 

* m with ace. a appellare. ' Say ; * teaa qfaitch courteai^ (abl.). See 

D. humanitas. Choose the word that ia nearly = afabilitij, * Use qui 

nan. See Ft. I. p. 215, note d, « I. 75. « Df. 153. ' rei gerenda, 

* See BATTLB. »D£ 1109, (9). w tarn praxlaru: " SeeD.igna- 

via. w D£ 153 ^ gratiam^ referre,* " in. 



§ 2. Dependent Genitive. 

27. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pro- 
cedes both. 

Bhtju9 autem oraHonit diffidlius est exitum quam principium invenire. C. 

28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has anothe? 
genitive dependent upon it, with which it forms one complex 
iiotion, it is generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as it were, one notion with the substantive, gen- 
erally follows 1 it : it is very often an objective genitive. 
1. Fortiaeimi viri magnitudinem animi desideras. C.—2. TVumiatodii 
vitia ineunti» atatia magnis sunt emendata vlrtutibus. C. Nep.—'i. 
Gupio ab hac haminum satietate noatri dlscedere. C— 4. Hujtu voa 
animi monumenta retinebitis corporis in Italia nullum vestigium esse 
patieminil C. 



» Not always : e. g. hufusrex animi magnitudinem admirans. C. Nep. li. 10 



910 PARTICIFIAL CLAUSES. [§ 3. 30-«^ 

Exercise 5. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men, 
than to endure' ® their arms. Nearly all men's* youthful* 
opinions are gradually weakened.' Who would not praise <> this 
great philosopher's contempt* for* external things ? I am not the 
man* to laugh at the Christian's contempt* for* the things of thi$ 
life.* I have very often admired hoth* the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme* cheapness^ followed'* that 
year's* deamess of provisions. I don't doubt that extreme 
deamess will follow^' this year's cheapness of procmofu. My 
TuUia's weak state** kills*? me with o anxiety. 

1 muHmre. > Say ; 'opinions of commencing life.* Sliould it be {mens 

eelM, or teUu inieru 7 (See 25. iaat clause.) S Ddd. paulatim. « degpidentia, 
> Pt. 1. 156. < DC 1109 (9). T Saf; <of linman things.' • qmmr^ 

htm. 9 Summut. » eoiuequL " Pt I. 290 (d). » tmbeam- 

ta»eorporit. ^ txammarc 



§ !3. Participial Clauses, 

30. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 
relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 
modifies. 

i. Pisistratus primus Homeri UbrM^ eot^iuotanUa, sic disposuisse dicitvr, 
ut nmic habemus. C. — 2. Saspe homines rationem^ bono conoUioa dUs 
immortaliJbfUM datam, in fraudem malitiamque convertunt. C. 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent to a sentence 
beginning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin- 
cipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes afler it, as 
its relation to the principal sentence requires. 

!• Egyptii et Babylonii, in camponim patentium lequoribus habitontet, 
( ^ quum hob,) omnem curam in siderum cognitione posuerunt. C— 

2. PerdiUa (= licet perd.) rebus omnibus, tamen ipsa virtus se sustentare 
potest. C. — 3. Brutus Consul ita prosllo uno accidit Vestlnorum re& 
ut diJaberentur in oppida, se dtfenturi ( ssut'd^end.). In 

Exercise 6. 

l? means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial dauae-j 
88. ^ My reputation being lost, nothing' remains' but that 1 



[§4. 33-35. PROPKR NAMES. 'Mi 

should die by my own hands. I gladly receive the honours^ 
offered to me for* having saved the state. They all' Jly to the 
town to defend themselyesP ©there. Be sure* not to 
neglect your AeaM, which is now re-established.p Can 
any one cure a hody^ that is worn-outP by such* labours? 
Who doubts, that such* opinions, so deeply' implanted, so long 
«ntertained,^ are very hard to root up ?' The example of a man 
# who makes glory his first object, is not to be followed. 

1 nihU* alUid >— titn; * See 1. 83. * ob. Say ; < on account of the 

republic saved.* *cave. See Df. (1), 118. 8 c (1), 10. < tampenUu*. 

7 vthuhu : the word for old which refers to the superiority of age. DM. anU- 
« Df. (1), 93. 



§ 4. Proper Names, 

33. A proper name generally precedes its apposition. 

1. Ex prepositio : H$ syllaba : •litera. — ^2. Cato^ vir clarissimus.— 3. Lemnoa 
insula. 

34. But if the attention is to rest upon the apposition, or if it 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

L ElJtu doctor Plato triplicem finzit animum. C. (because the ^fiu refers 
to Xenoerates in the former sentence.)— 2. Homo mirificus, Dionysius 
{that tDondtiful person, Dioi^9iiu»), 

Exercise 7. 

85. 1 will make no objection' to your hissing off the stage 
©that very bad actor' Balbus. I remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said' that he would not come. You {sing.) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antiochus lodged* athishouse' 
o w h e n at Syracuse." Verres invited Antiochus, king of Syria, 
to supper. I hear that the excellent Lucilius,* a friend of mine, 
is suffering from a disease that must end fatally. I am vexed thai 
Rutilius, a man p who has deserved well of me, should be Utdng 
on 0ach confined means. I fear that Satureius, an e^^celleut man, 
*nd ©one who has deserved extremely-well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his life. Jt is your <> business to be* 
Beech the conquen^r to spare the Ufe of JPamphilus, your hoist 



ZVi ANTITHETICAL WORDS. [§ 5. 3(i-40< 

Your oonnection* Rutilius swore that he owed his lyi to rnc : hit 

father' Numantius' would not beg Csesar to spare mine. 

1 Df. (1), 19. s hidrio ( sa ' ttage^player ') implies something of depreciation 

* Df. (1), 2. * deveraati, {Luc, otr. opt^ ^ qffinia. 

V The accent over father shows that it is to precede the proper name. 



§ 5. Antithetical Words. 

80. From 7^ it follows that antithetical words or notions will 
naturally oflen stand, the one at the beginning, the other at the 
And of the clause. 

1. NeeetntatU inventa antiquiora sunt, quam voluptatU, C. — 2. Errare 
meherctde malo cum Platone, quam cum istis vera tentire. C. 

37. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other set), the order of the first set 
is very often reversed in the second. 

38. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, they 
stand, 

(a) Either both at the beginning ) ^^ ^^^,^ respective clauses : 

(h) Or both at the end ) '^ 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the other at the begin 

ning ; the order of the first being generally reversed in the second, 

if they consist of several words. 

(a) StuUi malorum memori& torquentur ; »apientea bona prteteritoy grati re- 

cordatione renovata, delectant. C. (a 6 — ab.) 
(a, fr)Multi in amicU parandia adhdberU curam : in amids eUgendis negUgentet 

9urU, C.^ab-^a 6.) 
(c) 1. Ut cupu2ito/t&u«principum etviiiis infid solettota civitas : sic emendari 

et corrigi continentid. C. — 2. Metuo ne acelenUe dicam in te, quod pro 

Milone dicam pie, C. (a 6 X 6 a-) 

39. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
sases generally stand close together. 

06«. Not always : e. g nihit aemper Jloret : iztat auecedit atatL C, In 
sentences of the kind to which this rule applies, the pron. *anoOur* 
might generally be substituted for the second substantive, 'one* being 
added to the first. * Man kills man \si * one man kills another.* 

I. Vir virum legit~2. Ex domo in domum migrare.~3. Diem ex dU ex- 
apectare.— 4. Arma armis propulsare. 

40. These forms will be indicated thus : 

A 6— a b will indicate that the order is to be retainoi t a 5 X ftatUat it is to b« 

reversed. 



\ 6. 41> 42.J SECONDARY EMPHASIS. 243 

Oba, The inverted order is called Chiatmutf and Im theyaoourite form fcr an 
tittietical sentences. 

Obs. These rules are not invariably observed : e. g. Rerum 

copia verhorum copiam gignit. C. Pausanias magnam belli 

^loriam turpi morte maculavit. Nep. Iniq^uissimam pacem 

ju stis Sim bello ante£ero. C 

Exercise 8. 

[0&«. Wlien'one is to be omitted (^one), ^another' must be trandated 
by a case of the substantive that follows o ne.— •Tnen indicates that 
the question is to be asked by an,] 

41. I don't see, how past pleasures* can assuage' present evils 
fabxba). I confess that the judgment of the generality^ differs* 
from my judgment. Laws* punish* the wicked, defend and pro- 
lect* the good. The opinion* which" you' are implanting in my 
mind, Rutilius is rooting up.' The opportunity which" you are 
seizing, Caius has let slip.* The more difficult it is to acquire a 
knowledge of heavenly things,^ the more do they kindle oin ua 
the desire of knowing" <> them. It is one* thing to be unanimously 
acquitted^ another to escape by a sentence^* purchased by bribery 
{ab — a b). Do you o t h e n believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, o a n d weakened by continence P (abxba)* Arms 
must be resisted by arms (39, 4). Is it * t h e n true that *o n e poet 
always envies oanother? I by Hercules had rather be condemn* 
ad* than acquitted' by a sentena^^ purchased by bribery (36, 2). 

1 Sedare. * vulgw. * diuenHre (a qui re). < mtppUda^ t^fleere^, 

f D5d. iueH: or I. 374. • Invert. I. 30 (<Q. ^ 'heavenly things, the 

more difficult knowledge they admit of {habenti Ac. > cognotctrt. 

> I. 38. ^^ See J 7X>gmekt. 



6. Secondary Emphasis : position of toords d^curring hi two 
clauses, 

42. In a sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a siight emphasis or pronunence by being placed just before or 
ufter a pause. 

For instance, just after an apposition dauae that belongs to the snhieci. In 
fact, the hi^nning or end of any ^ro^p (tf worda is a slightly emphatic 
porition. 



t44 sficoKDAar emphasis. [§ 6. 43-45. 

1. Oratoris nomen apud antiquos in GrseU | mtyori quadam vel copia, reL 
gloiii floruit. C— 2. Cceliua talis tribunus plebia fuit, ut nemo contn 
dvium perditorum popularem tiarbuUrUarruiiu demerUiam \ a senatu et a 
bonorum cauai steterit libentiua. C. 

48. A word that is the subject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. 

1. XToffet, ubi primnm nostros equites conspexerunti impetu facto, cderiter 
noatroa perturbaverant. C<bs.—2, Quentt ut barbari incendium efiogiflBe 
videnint, telid eminua missis, interfecerunt. Ncp, 

The position of a subject at the head of a sentence before the conjunction 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it is often found there, even 
when it is im/ the subject of the principal sentence also. 

1. Hie etsi crimine Pario est accusatus, tamen alia fuit causa damnationis. 

Aep. — 2. /?omam postquamCarthaginem venerunt tum ex Cartha- 

giniensibus unus, &c. 

14. A word that is the subject of one sentence and the object 
of another, should generally stand befi)re both (as belonging to 
the principal sentence) and be represented in the accessory sen- 
tence by the proper case of is, ea, id, 

1. Rex Prusias, quum Hannibal! apud eum exsulant! depugnari placeret, 
negabat se auddre. ( When Hannibal^ wfio wu rending a» ai»' exile wiJOi 
King Prusias, tcished, Ac— he eaid^-^ dc.) €.—2. Bcioe^ petentibus 
jEduis, quod egregiii virtute erant cy)gniti, ut hi flnibus suls collocarent 
concessit. C<es. 

Exercise 9. 

45. If the Boii* had sued for peace, they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does' this, he will endanger his reptUatian. Dio 
nysius* having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone'to 
bring me into odium. Could" my favourite, your connection,' 
Rutilius, upon hearing this^ (pL) almost die with laughter? 
When your fa vourite* Saufeius was staying with* mj friend 
Lucilius,^ ^ t h 1 a 1 1 e r u s e d to get an aj^etiU by walking. 
(44). When Metellus* was at Athens, he "used to devour litera 
tare with°that wonderful* person' Dionysius. 

» * Shall have done.' * D£ Pt. I. 18. > o^m. * AbL AbsoL 

c^pvd quern deversarif tc stay with any body for a time as a guest. ^ home 
ciirifieut. 



J 7. 46-51.] ON THE POSITION OF SUM. S'iS 

§ 7. On the position of Sum 

46. Sum, as the mere logical copula, stands either between the 
subject and predicate, or after them both. 

Homo est mortalia : or homo mortalia est 

47. Sum^ when it precedes both subject and predicate, is mora 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence emphatically [as 
' exists ;* * there w.*] 

Est homo mortalia {man i* undoubtedly mortoT^. 

In ut neceaae the ' oC ' is emphatic ( s= * » abtohddy necessary :*) or * mutt in* 

faiUbly* 
1. Non vident id se cupere, quod fugitivo alicui aut gladiatori ooncedi sH 

neetam, C.^2. Se esse tertium ilium Comelium, ad quern regnuin hiyua 

urbis penreniie euel neeea&e, C, 

48. Sum, when unemphatic, should generally be placed afler 
an emphatic word. 

Hence is it not placed after entm, auUm^ Ac, except when it is em- 
jfhatic. 
1. Postquam dlTitiie honori esse ccepere, dc. C — 2. Hsec conficta arbitror a 
poetistfMe, C.—S. Ut a te paulo «< ante dictum. C— 4. Nature est ipsa 
fabricata. C— 5. In eoque colendo sita vits est honestas omnia. C. 

49. On this principle esse is oflen placed after its governing 

verb ; especially after such verbs as affirm or deny existence, 

Buch as credoy nego, ajo, volo^ veto J 

1. Is igitur versum in oratione veto/ e«M. C— 2. Dcfensum n«^e< esM. C— 
3. Quos equidem credo eme^ &c. C. — 4. Ut socios honore auctiores velU 
esse, C, 

50. Ess^ in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 

liyperdissyUdble participle ; the participle often standing at the 

tnd of its clause. 

Abs te ease Uberatas: per te esse recreaias; latrodnia east depulaat eaat 
adeptoas operam eaae ponendam (but, p ron^g at ua eaae vuieo/tfr)— all in a 
small portion of one letter {Epp, ad QuIr/. FVair, lib. L 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense often stands after its parti- 
ciple, at the end of a clause. 

1. Nihil amplius desiderarem hoc statu, qui mihi Jam partua est. C— 2 
duae tamen (ut in mails) acerbitatt ant^ponendacet. C. 



1 By no means always : omili ratione tnearc, ut case quam beatlsfdmos vda 
fCpp, ad quint, Pratr, lib. L I. 



14^ PRONOUNS. $ 8. 52-55 

Exercise 10. 

52. Dionysius, who says that virtue is not productive of plea^ 
iure^ is blamed* by many. Caius denies that gain should be 
pursued as a first object. He says that this should be the firsi 
obfed with those who are placed over others,' that those who are 
under their command' should be as happy ^as possible.* I 
believe that the boy is a liar.' He says that pleasure is not to 
be our first object. All cry-out, that this very false* man 
'is not to be believed upon his oath. He promised that he would 
place no obstacle ^'in the way of accomplishing so 
great an object.' Are you'<^then going to feel tiffrontedai 
this ? They teach ° us, that that opinion should be given up. 

^ DSA. reprdundere. * To be placed chrer othera, prcccaae aUU. Indie. 

* To be under any body's command, m eujiu imperio ease. * I. 410. p. 144. 

** mendax^ a4j. * mendacianmtu, f r«. 



§ 8. Pronouns. 

53. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjective 
pronoun with it, there are six possible positions, without sepa- 
ration. 

h 



1. TiUB suavissimie littens 

2. TuflB litters suavissimse 

3. Littene tue suavissimaB 



4. SuaTissime tu8B UttersB 

5. SuavissimiB litters tus 

6. Littene suavissimie tus. 

(a) If both the predicates are emphatic, the forms 2. 5. should probably be 

preferred. 
(fi) There may be two adjective pronouns and an adjective : e,g.tuum hoc 

9uburbanum Gymnasium. C. De, Orat. LI, 21 {end). 
(a) Examples qfform 1 {tohidi is the Engliah order) are : in hac nostrft actione 

(C. De QraL iii. 69) : suis lenissimis postulatis {dee, B, C 1. 5) : in 

meo gravissimo casu (C. ad Fam, iv. 6, 1) : in hac prsclarH epistolk (C 

de Fin. ii. 31). 

.64. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and two 
itdjectives joined by et, 4«c., the most usual place of the pronoun 
is after the first adjective. 

CrtMsua ftie et eoiicr«<ii« aer. C. 

Exercise 11. 
55. Do not pester ©that excellent mf.n with your tlireateniDg 
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letters. He never answered a single word * to my v e r y k i n d 1 y 
expressed* letters^ I cannot but* return some answer to 
your very acceptable letters. Those wron^ opinions oofyoura 
must be rooted-up out of your mind. Is it ©the part of a 
Christian to spend all his life in making gain ? You must strive 
to retain* that great reputation ©ofyours. You must take 
care* lest your so-great reputution should be endangered. No 
Obstacle shall be placed by me (°in the way ofaccom- 
plishing) this so great and difficult an object.* 
Is it then the part of a Christian to increase this unpopu- 
larity of mine ? 

' Nullum unquam verbum. > humanisaimuB. * Df. (1), 18. 

• Ft. I. 75. » eavire. • See Odium. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued, 

56. Quisque with a superlative or ordinal numeral follows the 
adjective. 

Optimus quigque : altiaeima qwsqtie flumina : quinto qnoqtte verbo. 
Quisque is generally placed immediately afler a case of sui or 
suus referring to it. 

Placet Stoicis §uo quamqiu rem nomine appellare. C. 

57. (a) Quidam generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
or adjective : but 

58. (h) Quidam precedes its noun, when there is an opposition 
between the quidam and some others : and in other cases where 
the quidam is very emphatic. 

(c) For instance, where the quidam means *«mi« that I could name :^ * eomi 

toe know qf* 
(a) 1. Interim AgylUus quidam vincula laxavit. iVep.— 2. Sed audio majorom 

qtundam in urbe timorem esse. C. 
(&) Clamor iste indicat esse quotdam cives imperitos, sed non mvUos, C. 
(c) Otium prsestaturi videntur, si quidam homines patientius eorum poten* 

tiam ferre potuerint. C. 

59. The tUe of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 
adjective with it : if there is, it generally stands between the two. 

06». Not always : e. g. iUcm acerbissimam mintatram Praetorum avari- 
tie calumniam. C. Ep, ad Q. I^Vatr. i. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontium 
iUum. C. Xenophon Socraticus itte. C. 
1. Habetur vlr egregius L. PauIIus ilUj qui, &c. C.—2. Omnia iHa vis ef 
quasi flamma oratoris, Ac. C— 3. Antipater iUe Sidonius. C— 4. Mno 
sarchus, auditor Pans til illius tui. C. 
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60. AUfuis in connection with another adjective generttl!y 
takes the second place.' 

Bene dicere non habet definiiam aUquam > regionem. 

61. (a) When its substantive has no other adjective or pronoun 
with ity aUquis generally follows the substantive, when both are 
anemphatic ; but (h) precedes it, when either b to receive promi. 
nence or emphasis. 

Obf. Aliquia is emphatic and precedes the substantive, when it meaai 
*9ome at all eoenU^ ^aofmt\f not mudi:* e. g. qui sedulitatem mali poete 
dazerit aUquo tamen prsemio dignam, &e, C. 

(a) 1. Aut de pingendo pidor aliguu disezte dizerit aut scripserit. C. — 2 8i 
hujuaee rei ratio a/iguiei, Ac C, 

{b) 1. EjiiM facti, si non bonam, at aliqvam rationem afierre. C. — 2. Q.iiid 
mihi — tamquam alicui Gr<Bculo' otioeo etloquaci — quKstiunculam — poni- 
tis? C— 3. Timide tamquam ad a%ucm scopulum' libidinis, sic tuam 
mentem ad philosophiam appulisti. C. 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the pron. from which it 
is derived, are generally brought close together. 

Ob». Not always : even when the pronouns relate to the same peraoo : 
e. g. "eumquibus te non tuulk judicium »ed temporum vincla conjunsc- 
runty C. Fam. x. 6. 
£quites, sine duce relicti, alH alia in civitates suas dilapsi sunt. Z*. 

63. (a) When ipse with a case of sui stands for himself^ &c., it 

generally follows the case of sui : but (b) when there is to be 

particular emphasis an the sulject, ipse precedes, and is used in 

the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 

oneself and somebody else. 

(a) 1. Deforme est, de m tpncmpraedicare, iaisa praesertim. C— 2. Non egeo 

medicina ; me ipee consoler. C. — ^3. Lentulum mihi ipsi antepono. C. 
{b) 1. Si quia ipse nbi inimicus est, &c.— 2. Jpsi «e curare non possunt. 
[Sometimes, however, the ipse foUows : si te ipse contineas. C] 

64. In other words : whenever what is asserted of the agent 
with respect to himself is a strange thing, ^se is to be in the nom. 
and precede sui, even when the meaning is himself, opposed to 
Qthers (of whom the assertion might be expected to be made). 



1 For *any other^* alius ullua is more common (I think) than ullus 
tlius: but this depends, of course, on the relative emphasis of * any ' or * other. 
To express it strongly, separate the adjectives, as : non ullam rem alt am 
txtUneacena nvti^ &c. L\ 

s In unuBtdiquU this order should be observed, unless there is another adj. 
'e. g. aliquia unua pluresve), or the aliquia is emphatic 
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Exercise 12. 

[*The ^famous/ 'the °grea V &c., to be tranalated hyilu.] 
65. I far prefer' this suburban gymnasium ©of yours (53,/?) 
to the o f a m o u s Academy and Lycaeum. Every body loves 
himself.* Every one is dear to himself. The longest letters are 
o always' the most agreeable. To each virtue its own* pecu- 
liary praise is due.* Does it o t h e n become an orator almost to 
die with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his own judgmenU Would you' dare to 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the © g r e a t Plato ? I must 
explain, what* was the opinion of that god o o f mine, Plato. 
That J^picurus o o f yours boasts that he had no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended* ©the lectures of a certaiq 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some^ corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round {ah X ha). Do 
you °then believe, that this immense and most beautiful world 
was made* of* certain corpuscles, by no natural compul. 
s i o n , '• but by a certain fortuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this Oman's* diligence with some retoard, if not a great 
«^ o n e . " Do you o t h e n compare me to some Scythian (61, h) ? 
Isit^then like a philosopher*' to defend pugnaciously some 
doubtful opinion ^orother? 

> Longe anieponere, « I. 363. Begin with ipse, s I. 399, 6. 

• peculiar, propriut. To be due, deberi. 8 quisnam, « to attend a person's 
lectures, avdire aliqtum. Turn the verb into the passive, * vxis heard by him,* 
^ quidam, * efficere, ^ ex. ** ' no nature compelling.' " if 

Kith no {funC^ great, yet (oQ with some reward.' (See Ex. 61, 6.) 13 Say : 

'of a philosopher.' 



§ 10. The Relative. 

66. (rt) The relative (except when it refers to w, ca, id) should 
stand as near as possible to its antecedent : {h) the place of the 
iutecedent being often determined with this view. 

(d) Xerxem per literas certiorem fecit id agl, ut pons, quern iUe in Hellespontc 

fecerat, dlesolveretur. Nep, 
(b) Bellum grave et periculosum vestris vectigalibus atquc sociis a duobus 

potent: ^simis regibus infertur, MUhsridate et Ttgrane ; tpiorum alter, &c 

C. 



SSO THE EELAT17E, [§11.67-71. 

67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : not to ^ s 
the demonstr. isy with et^ nam, igUur, autem, &c. 

68. Appositions, and even single adjectives (especially super- 
latives), that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 
generally placed in that clause. 

Hmee *the very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose house' woiid 
6e ! Epaminondas, nijus ceUberrimi imperatorie in domo, &c. * The im- 
mortal glory which the Greeks acquired,* gloria, quam iniTnortalan Graed 
retulerunt. Ho: *a city tohich,* qu« urbs, Ac. — *tfu city hejirgt viaited.* 
quam urbeni ptimam adiit. — ' an opinion whickj' quae eententia, Ac, {diif 
and opinion being in appontion to something preceding.) 

Exercise 13. 

69. In the same year Cumee, a city" which" the Greeks were 
then in possession of,^ is taken by the Campanians. The Amanufl 
divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountain which was full of <> o u r 
constant' enemies." I hope that you will^ recover from the very 
severe disease, with which you are now afflicted. I hope that 
you will' keep the many" and very beautiful" promises, which you 
made me. The very great" and beautiful" reward, with which I 
have been presented, wonderfully* delights me. That Athena- 
goras of Cyme,* who had dared to export com in a fa mine,* 
was scourged' with rods.* 

> To be in possession of, tenere, s Constant, sempiUmtia : to end the 

sentence. ^fore ut , , . « miri/ice, • Cynueua, • vir^ eadL 



§ 11. The Relative cantinuea. 

70. (a) When the subject is defined by tile and a relative 
clause, it is oflen placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause : 
BO, (b) when a relative clause stands before the principal clause 
(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent often ter- 
minates the relative clause. 

(a) lUe, qui in Timeo mundum aedificavit Platoni8a«ii«. 
(6) Qus perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet proposition nihil mdiget ap- 
probationis. ' C. 

71. When the relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
rei. mn,y give up its usual place (as the first word) in favour of a 
notion that is to be made prominent. 
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Tributa viz, tn/omu* Pompeii quod satis sit, efficiunt. C 

72. Of two cases of qui^ an oblique case precedes a noiui 

native. 

Scoatus ille, qutmquieTL regibus constare dixit, uniL'^veram speciem Romarii 
senatus cepit. L, 

73. When qui refers to something preceding, no conjunction? 
can go with it but sedy et (before), tamen^ quidem, que (afler). 

1. Perturbat me, C. Caesar, illud interdum : cuod tamen^ quum te penitua 
recognovi, timere desino. C. — 2. Morosit^s senum habet aliquid ezcuaa- 
tionis, non iiiius quidem juste, aed qua probari ^sse videatur. C. 

74. Other conjunctions, such as autem^ verOj enimy igitur, 

cannot stand with qui, unless its reference is to something that 

follows. 

1. QtMs auiem secundum naturam essent, ea sumenda et quadam aestima- 
tSone dignanda docebat. C. — 2. Qui igUur adolescens, nondum tanti 
gloriE prseditus, nihil unquam nisi severissime et gravissime fecerit, is el 
ezistiniatione, e&que setatesaltavitl C— 3. Quorum vera patres aut ma- 
jores aliqul gloril prsestiterunt, ii student plerumque eodem in genera 
laudis excellere. C — 4. Qi«s ergd ad vitam tuendam pertinent, partiir 
sunt in animo, Ac. C: 

Exercise 14. 

[r./. means that the rel. clause is to stand first (see Part I. 30) : a. v. thattho 
sentence is to be translated by the active voice.] 

75. That opinion^ ©ofyours, which is injurious* to us, must 
be rooted-up out of your mind. That Rupilius,* who for so many 
years had sat at the lielm of the state, had Jled away secretly, 
(r. /.) Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our lives^ be 
hiried with military honours, (r./.) Will therefore» that Lu- 
cilius,» who is prepared for hSa fate^ whatever it may be, jffjf 
away secretly ? (f.f.) You are therefore^ driving from the 
helm of the state those, to whom both you and I owe our lives, 
(r.f.) The General who had so often saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprived of burial, (a. v,) 
We have scarcely corn* enough* for a month. Let <> t h o s e 
therefore i who have kept back their cortif be fined a sum-o£ 
money.' Peace must be sued for ; which those who sue for it 
(fut.), will obtain. 

I Litdtre, > Say : * which may be enough fo r (* ih*) a mo n r h.' « See 

fexample(71). ^pecwnia. abl. 
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§ 12. InUrrogatwes. 

76. (a) Interrogatives, except n«, take the first place in an indi 
rect question that follows the principal sentence : but, 

77. (b) In direct questions, or indirect questions that precede 

the principal sentence, the interrogative sometimes yields the fir^ 

place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Qosiitur, eur doctissimi homines de maximis rebus dissentiant. C. 
{b) 1. DU utrum ^aint, necne sint, quaeritur. C— 2. Q,uid7 Alexandrum 
PhertBwm quo animo vUisse arbitramurl C 

Exercise 15. 

78. What ? is not nearly i thewholeheaven* filled* with 
ihe human race ? But whether thesenumbers* are poetical, 
or of some other kind, must be seen next.* When Socrates* 
was asked,^ whether he did not think Archelaus,^ the son of 
Perdiccas, happy ; I don't know, said he, for I have never con- 
versed with him." What ? did not the ° f a m o u s Cato of Utica* 
die by his own hands ? What ? with what feelings do we think 
that Lucilius of Ariminum saw his mistake {h)? I wish to 
remark^ ° h e r e , what* a calamity over-confidence* usually *• is. 

1 Ramshom says : eomplert, to fill completely ; implere, to fill what is hollow 
empty ; oppUrt, to fill to the brim, to fill to overflowing, to cover a sui&ce by 
filling. Nearly so Jentzen : plenum quod eri ad satUiaiem diciiur compUium, 
expletum: repletum ut^guodexhauj^ni trot, vifoaaa: oppletut ad»ur 
perjlciemy rtfertua^difftrtutt eon/ertuBodapoHtmiinieriuapertment, 
^ex, s deineeps, * < Socrates, when it had been inquired of Him' (ni6/.) 
dkc, qiuerere ex aliquo. < coUoqid cum ediquo, * UticefmOf adj. — bo 

ilnmtrunm below. f lAbeiinierponere. » C. (1), 21. Dl (1), 50. 

* nimiajiducia, ^^ < is wont to be.' 



§ 13. Prepositions. 



70. Prepositions (except versus and tenus) generally stand be- 
fcre their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an attributive 
with it, the preposition stands between the attributive and its sub- 
Btantive, when either of them is emphatic, (b) When the attrib. 
utive is a rel. pron., the preposition generally stands between the 
j>ron. and its substantive 
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(a) 1. MagnE eum cur& atque diligentift scripsit C— 2. Romani lloratium 
acclpiunt eo majort cum gatidio, quo prope metum res fuerat. 

tb) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes the middle place • 
e. g. qud in re; quamob rem; ed de eauMd, 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it, the pre- 

nosition oflen follows it. 

1. Senatns, ^tcot a(f soleret, referendum censuit. C— 2. Homo disertusnon 
intelligit eum, gttem contra diclt, laudari a se, &c. C.-^3. Socii putandl 
sunt, ^liot inter tea communicata est. C. — 4. Res, qud de agitur. C. 

81. Cum is always appended to me, te, sty nohisy vohis, qm 

(= quo) : and also to quo, qud, quihus, when the cum is entirely 

unemphatic. 

I. Maxime cavendum est, ut eos, guibutcum sermonem conferimus, et 
vereri et diligere videamur. C— 2. Ira procul absit, cum (emphatic) qu8 
nihil recte fieri, nihil considerate potest. C— 3. Noll adversum eos mo 
velle ducere, cum quibus {opp, to adversum eos^ ne contra te anna 
ferrem, Italiam reliquL Nep. 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

words attached to it, these words are often placed between the 

preposition and its noun. 

1. Erat olim mos ut faciles essent in tuum cuique tribuendo. C— 2. Honore 
digni cum ignominid digniB non sunt comparandL C. 

A preposition is sometimes separated from its noun by que, ve, 
vero, autem, tamen, quidem, enim* 

1. Sensim banc consuetudinem et disciplinam jam antea minuebamuB ; poei 
vero Sullse victoriam penitus amisimus. C. — 2. So : poet autem Ale^Lan- 
dri mortem. Nep.—2, Post enim Chrysippum. C 

83. Even in prose, jper in adjurations is separated from its case 

oy the ace. pronoun of the person addressed, the verb adjure, 

ieseech, implore being omitted. 

Nolite, judices, per YOB/orhmoBf per liberos vcstros, inimicis meis, iis pne 
sertim quos ego pro vestrii salute suscepi, dare Istitiam. C 

Exercise 16. 

84. On these matters I would wish* you (pL) to deliberate* 
with Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever* it shall seem 
^good to you. As to* him, in whose oha.nds** all* power* 
is^lodgedylsee nothing to fear.* Epicurus showed himself 
a sufficiently apt ©scholar in ^receiving* this nerveless' 
and efTen^inate* opinion ; after him Philonymus the Rhodlan ( 



^•■- 
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asserted that to be witliout pain is the summum bonum. They fix 

a certain limit,* beyond which, ^they say, we ought not to 

advance. Neither in those who frame constitutions, ^° nor in 

those who wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power* ^ wont to 

arise. I belioYe that a limit in sepulchres is properly*' required: 

for to what expenses that matter" has already advanced, you see 

in the tomb of C. Figulus. Pomponius is going to set out far Sicily : 

a matter* concerning which I have || fished ou< agreat deal** 

from Hortensius. 

1 rc/tffi with Bubj. (tcf omitted). » The sirapiC relative. » 

* To be in q^y body's hands, penes aliquem esse, Dt (1), 108. ' ad 

tUiquid 9ati§ dociUm §e prc^ire, ? enerwiliu. ^ muliebria, > mo- 

dumadhibire. ^^ conetUuere rempuhlicam. '^ dicencIL '^ reeU. 

^ ret. '* mtdta. 



§ 14. Conjunctions, 

85. A conjunction stands at the head of the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or demonstrative pronoun, and any em- 
phatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 
tU acj afque ; vel, aut ; sed ; at, verum ; nam, namque^ etenim ; 
quamobrem, quapropter; itUj itaque, sic, &c. 

I. Id iUe vJt audlvlt, domu^n revert! noluit. iVep.— 2. Hwc n pancos pnta- 
tis affines esse, vehementer erratis. — 3. CammeniarioaquoadamAristotelu 
veni 11/ anferrem. C— (tSSn in subordmate tentence».) 4. Atilias Regulus 

aeiUaUiam ne diceret, recusavit. C, — 5. Gorgiae Leontino tantus 

honos habitus est a Grsecis, aoli lU ex omnibus Delphis non inaurata 
statua, sed aurea statueretur. C. 

87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction of 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence. 

Itaque^ ai aut requietem natura non quaereret, aut earn posset ali^ quadam 
ratione consequi, facile pateremur. C. 

88. Quam (how) with an adjective is often separated from the 
adjective, for the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

Ut credam ita esse, quam est id exiguum? C, 

Exercise 17. 

89. W hen he^ heard this,* he suffered nobody to rest, I am 
jome to recompense you with some reward, if not a great © o n « 
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(86, S). "When he heard this,* he uttered tne name of Quinc- 
tilius in a very vathetic manner. I will call upon Caius, whom, 
though I think ^e-will keep his promises, I will nevertheless bind 
by an oath. Do you <> t h e n think those evils are to be feared, 
which are over in a moment of time f Listen to what that 
Ca]us(of)70urs« has done. If Demetrius has an audience. 
It will be all over* with the army. Though Caius* owes his life 
o me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odiwn. If therefore 
(87, h) they think that they owe their lives to me, I should be 
honoured °by them with rfonie' reward.' If therefore (87, b) 
they have derived any advani<tge fmm my care, let th^m confer 
wme* reward* upon me. 



§ 15. Conjunctions, — Autem, enim, igitur, with esse* 

90. Oba, IgituTf tamen^ ergo^ deinde, prcBterta^ tiaqtte^ take the first place, 
when they modify the whole clause, and not merely any particular notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only or especially, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most important of the words by which 
it is expressed. In Cicero, however, Uaque always takes the first place, 
igitur never. 

91. If esse or the subject begins the sentence, autem, enim, 

igitur, take the second place. 

I. Est enim effectrix multarum et magnarum voluptatum. C.-r-2. Stmt au- 

ttm clariora indicia naturse. C— 3. Id auiem est perfectum oflB 

cium. C 

92. If the sentence begins with the predicate or non, num, nemo, 
nihil quis ;^ or if esse is emphatic-; e«5C (generally) takes the 
lecond, and the particle the third place. 



^ Q^ia enim eat, &c., occurs T\uc. Iv. 2, and elsewhere. The thing to be con- 
sidered is { whether the question or assertion relates to the exatence of thii 
tiling or to Its nature. " Quo minus recte dicatur gtcid enim eat, nihU enihi 
M<, nulla obstdt ratio.-^Discrlmen proficisdtur ex naturi verb! mm, quod, quuai 
non plenam significationem ^7sstet, cum nomine conjungitur in unam notion- 
em, et encliticorum more comprehenditur uno accentu : sed ubi significat vert 
esse, exttare, attrahit interrogandi particulam. — dui quserit, quid eat enim ? aut 
9xspectat responsionem nihil esse, vel nihil (Uiitd ease; aut anreavere ait, dubiiat. 
Qui interrogat, quid enim eat? de certo genere rei quierit, >-el, interroirationit 
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1, Dkmdum e»( enim quod sentio. C— 2. Nihil eat entrn aliud, quamobiein 
dc C. — ^3. Quia eat enim qui, dc. 1 — 4. Nemo eat igUur^ quL 

03. (a) A preposition throws these particles into the third 

place, unless it is emphatic ; (&) when they may stand betweeo 

the preposition and its noun. 

(a)£«Aa»4:t(ttriUudeffieitar. C. 

ih) 1. Po&t vera Sullas vietoriam (hanc consuetudinem) penitus amiBimu& 

C— 2. HerilluB jam pridem est rejectua : poat enim Chryalppum non eat 

diaputatum. C 

04. Sometimes eft follows a preposition and its case, and thua 
the particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

Abed eat entm interfectua. C. 

05. QuoqutCf quidem (which always follow the word they belong 
to) also throw aiUeniy enim, igUur to the third place. 

Ei quoque enim proconauU Imperium in annum prorogabatur. L, 

06. A partial exception to what is here said of quidem^ arises 
from the affection of the pronominal particle quidem for a pronoun. 
Thus in tibique persuade esse te quidem mihi carissimum, sed 
muUo fore carioremy si, &c.; the quidem^ which properly belongs 
to carissimum, has deserted to the pronoun. 

07. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
the verb has a word with it, from which it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. 

N<K% video atUem^ Ac. Num via igUur audire, Ac. 1 

08. The post-positive conjunctions may separate a pnenomen 

from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusjurafi" 

diim, plehisdtum. 

]. L, quidem Philippua gloriari aolebat C.—2, Rem vero puUicam.—Z 
JuriaqvLejutandi. — 4. RogationibuSi pUbiave acitia. 

Exercise 18. 

00. For 1 must say how salutary^ religion is to men. For 
some reason must be given of this, as it appeals to you at least,* 
strange counsel. For who is there, whose ears that report has 



vi intenU, run hoc esse, vel proraua nihil ease. Nam tota via continetur uno 
verbo quid, — Hoc ad aliaa quoque formas pertinet, quBB verbum eat encliticum 
tiomia* '•ODjunctum habent." {Hand, TVirs. ii. 400.) 
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not reached ? 1 approve of that :' lor there is nothing from which 
you can derive greater advantage. Be of good* courage :^ for 
Ihere is nobody to eject you from possesion. Do you wish there- 
fore to listen to what that Pomponius* has done ? You see what 
prudence, and how firm" a mind" there is need of; for © w e must 
take the helm of the state. For who is there who denies, that yoa 
both sit at the helm, as the saying is, and above all others' 
watch over* the state ? o W e waver' and change © o u r opinion 
even in clearer things : for in these there is some obscurity. 1 
approve of that :' for there is no rapidity* which can come-into- 
competition' with that'" of the mind. 

1 To be salutary, aahUi ast > guidem, > laudo id quidcm, 

* ammuM, ^ unum ex ommbua maxime. * pro^pietre with dat. 

7 iabare, * ceUritoM. > contendere, ^^ The subst. must be repeated. 



§ 16. Non. Hand. 

100. (a) Non (or hand) generally stands before the word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is an opposition, it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. (h) Non (hand) takes tlie first place in negative senten- 
ces that express a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergo^ 
igituTy) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nisi is the con- 
ditional particle. 

<a) 1. Non paranda Dobis solum sapientla sed fruenda etiav. C— 2. Otli 

firnctus est non contentio anlmii sed relaxatio. C. 
(b) Nan igitur de Improbo, sed de callide improbo qnserimus. C, 
(e) Non jam Trolcia temporibus tantum laudis in dicendo Ulyssi tribuUnl 

Homerus, nin jam tum honos esaet eloquentiiB. C 

102. Non (haud) may also take the first place, when the denial 
is to be very emphatic ; especially in negative questions. 

I. Non ego jam Epaminondae, non Leonidai mortem hujus morti anteponot. 
€.—2. Quid bestis 1 n^npro suopartuita propugnant, utnulnera red- 
plant 1 C. 

103. The place of non in the case oTest, dec, with a participle, 
or of an auxiliary verb (with infin.) is next before est or the 
auxiliary verb (when there b no antithesis). 
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1. in voi^ qnonlam libera urn Ueet^ tacite rogant, Ac C— 2. Regulo nan 
fuU Jupiter metnendiu, ne, Ac. C— { ff%«it £A«rc i« antUhegiM^ Su nan 
^notim At mUUheikal wonrf-J 3. Non modo— ^lon detenitiu, sed— 
eonciutiis est.— 4. Hanc epistolam cur non wcauU irelim, causa nniU 
est C. 

104. The place of non is optional, when it belongs to a pre* 
dicate (esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with qtds or qui. 

1. Jore tonante cum populo agi mm est fas. C.~2. Nihil est, quod Dens 
efficere fien poasit. C. — ^3. Niliil est enim, quod non alicubi esse cogatvr. 
C. 

Exercise 19. 

105. I' should not have risked all* my fortunes," unless I had 
made you take an ocUh in words prescribed by me. V should not 
have been hanishedy unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ® t o o richly rewarded 
for my great' labour. What therefore o d i d Caius ^^ d o ? did 
not* he' receive from you the reward of his crimes ?' I shall not 
therefore place much reliance on your promises. I know that 
you favour me : I will not therefore bind you by an oaih. Caius 
would not have fallen into so great" a calamity unless he bad 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

1 Say: *for my so-great labour.' > Ask the question with non, which la 

often used for nmuu in vehement interrogations. > See Dod. cUlichm. 



§ 17. Comparatives, ^c. 

106. In comparisons with quam, both the substantives connected 
by quam often precede the comparative. 

1. Adventus hostium fult agrtt, quam tcrfrt, ttrnb'dxar, L.— 2. Maris mbita 
tempeMttu, quam ante promMij terret navigantes vehementitia* C. — 3. Ex 
multis judicari potest virttUia esse, quam atatis^ cursum eeteriorem, C. — 
4. TTumUtocUanomeDf quam SoloniSf eat illuatriuM, C— 5. Pompejusfoit 
retHtvendi meij quam retinendiy studioaior, C, — 6. /^ocere^ quam aanar< 
nutaen fcciliuM est. Q 
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107. A vocative is inserted after some words of the sentence. 

Quum in omnibus causis firravibuii^ C, Ceeear, initio dicendi commoveri bo* 
leam Yehementius. C. 

108. Inquam also is inserted after some words ; as ait is, when 
not followed bv an infm, or ^c, Ua, &c. 

1. Te, inquU^ Appf, tunmque caput, Ac. £».— 2. Hoc te ono quo poasum, ail, 
modo, fillla, in libertatem vindico. L, 

109. If vnquam has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 

110. So with ut ait; ut narrat ; &c., the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

1. Sed dam palato quid ait optimum judicat, ccBli, palatum {ut ait EnrUtu) 
non Buspezit. C— 2. Pacideianus aliquis lioc animo, ui narrat iMcUiuct, 
Ac 

111. So miM crede (usually in this order), credo, opinor, puto, 
evisHmOy (all four with or without ut,) quceso, ohsecro, are oflen 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

1. Rubeo, mihi erede^ sed jam Bcripseram. C— 2. Tranquillatia autem rebus 
Romania, remigravit Romam, id opirwr^ L. Cott& et L. Torquato Coss.— 
3. Nolite, cbtcro vot, pati, mihi acerbiorem reditum essci quam fuerit, 
Ule ipsa discessus. C. 

Obs. Credt mihi is by no means tmeommon in Cicero : the ^beUtve* is 
then emphatic. TTitUf Jam enim dico meum ; antea, erede miAt, subdubi- 
tabam. — Cie. ad AU, ziv. 5, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of its 
clause; as, Crede, igiturmihi, PUmee, omnet, Ac— Cic. Fam. x. 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie <> i t . o M y return 
was more bitter to me, than that departure itself.^ Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
Boii^cl to ^their camp in more complete disorder than the 
^iklui. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes' a harder ^ t h i n g to perform a promise than to 
make it ? You ought to Wush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my hands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through your fingers.* These 
things, as I imagine^ would not be in our power,* if you had not 
let this lucky opportunity slip through your fingers* Terroui . 
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as Ennius says, banishes' all" wisdom" from my mind. Separate' 
yourself at length/ 1 beseech ^ y o u , from those, with whom not 
your OQwn judgment, but the circumstances of the times have 
united* you. 

1 Raritts intenium quam nanmMquam esM memento. ^ See Hahd. 

* qnldmUUtr wdmotsp^ci^rar: For car atttma omen read MranfmafD 
Tsrror, pavor. « a ^ui igtre * aUtruando. ' can^tayfcre. 



KXPLANATION OF MARKS, &c. 



Worilft in [ ] are to be omitted in tranBlation.^ 

tf Word& in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the head of 
their clause. If the word that follows U is not' in italics, the mark applies 
to that word only. 

* This mark denotes, that the word to which it is prefixed is to be looked for in 
the Extracts from the ' Antibarbarus,' appended to the volume. 

t This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixied is to precede the 
whole or part of that which stands before it in English. 

t This mark means, that the active voice is to be turned into the paanve, or vict 
verta. 

Numerals followed by a curve refer to the Cautions at the end of the volume. 

Numerals without a curve refer to the Difierences of Idiom at the end of the 
volume. 

C. and Dt refer, respectively, to the Cautions and DifiTerences of Idiom in Prac- 
tical Introduction, Part I. 

V. M refer to the VtrwuM Mtmorialea at the end of the volume. 

M. L. refer to the Manorial Luum at the end of the volume. 

Q* Numerical references in the notes refer to the First Port of the < Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 

f^ Words in the notes marked by single inverted commas, are the literal trans- 
lation of the Latin to be used. 



} ill the first five Exercises, words to be omitted are marked by ^ prefixed :c 
TTorde in ftpaoed printing. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 

TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



II. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 

(Oil connecting propositions hy the relative protwun, where in 
English we should use a demonstrative.) 

1. Propositions are in Latin often connected by the relative 
qui, qtuZy quod, where in English we should use and, for, hut, 
now, &o., with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et prator pedeBtribus ezercitibus prsefuit, et prsefectus classis rea 

magnas mari gessit. Q:uaM ob cauBoa ( ^ aiqut ob «a« causua, * and 
for these reaaone*) praecipuusei honos est habitus. 
(b) Namque omnibus unus insulis pnefuit. In qtid ( = nam \n e&) po- 
testate Pheras cepit, coloniamque LacedaBmoniorum. {Nep. iz. 1.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unem- 
phatic is, ea, id, with et, autem, igiiur ; or even nam, iamen, sed, 
vero. If the demonstrative pronoun required is the more strongly 
demonstrative hie, ille, or even if there would be any emphasis 
on * is,' the relative must not be used : nor if the conjunction 
would be emphatic, e. g« iiaque, ergo, at, verum, nempe, nimi' 
rum, &c. 

4. Whether U should be retained, or this construction with the relative used, 

depends on various considerations. Thus in Cic. Cluent. 7 : Pottremo 
untUf qui ercU reliquue Dineee JUiut Cn. Magius eat morttnie. Is fecit 
heredem ilium adolescentem Oppianicum. Here the *w' is retained 
because a qui had so lately preceded. 

5. The connection by the relative is very often used, when 
there is a dependent or subordinate sentence, which is then placed 
immediately after the relative : hence this qui very often precedes 
a quum, postqiuxm, ut, ubi. 
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6. Reddita Inriuiarum ex spelundt boum vox Herculem coavertiu Quern 

piuTn Vadentem ad speluncam Cacua vi prohibere conatua caset, ictus 
claT& fidem paatorum nequidquam invocana morte occubuit {lAt,) 

7. When an English relative clause is followed by a subordi- 
nate clause containing a demonstrative, or has such a clause 
i*i8erted in it, the relative is, in Latin, placed in this subordinate 
clause (which then stands first), and either 'w' is used in the 
other clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both* 
dauses) the pronoun is omitted. 

6. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) * A man {tfham I ahovld have spoken to), {if I had seen fttm).' 
In Latin this would bet 
< A man {whom if I had Boen), (I Bhould have spoken to).' 
{b) * A man by whoM treachery I sliould have been ruined, if I had not dis- 
covered if ih time.' 
In Latin t 
* A man (10/bM treachery if 1 had not discovered in time), (I should have 
been ruined by H).' 
(e) Thus instead of 

'Non vident idse cupere, quod {si adept! sunt uQ fugitivo allcui aut 
gladiator! concedi sit necesse,' 
A Roman would have written t 
'Non vident id se cupere, {quod H adepU sunt) fugitivo alicui ant giadia- 
tori concedi sit necesae.' (CJe.) 

0. Hence never write ^t, quumiSy &c., qui, quvm ejus, &c., 

qui, quum ei, &c. ; but qui, quum — ; cujus quum — / cui quum^ 

&c. So noi qi»i, si ejus, dec, but cujus si, &c. 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract Intr. Part 1. 44L] 
Alexander died at Babylon, ^a m an who, if his life had been 
a longer ^ one, would have subdued the whole world.* Alexan- 
der died at Babylon, <> a m a n who, if a longer life had fallen-to- 
his-lot,^ would have subdued the whole world. Alexander died 
at Babylon, <> a m a n who, if fate had kept* him alive ^ for a 
longer <> time, would have subdued the whole world. Alexander 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken firom him his 
life prematurely,' would have subdued the whole world. — His 
death was the ruin o f* all his fellow-citizens,' by whom he 
was slain* because he wished to save them. I have very often 
read that there is no evil** in death, o for that if any sense remains 
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after it,i it ought to be considered immortality rather. than death. 
The power J of conscience is great, and those who neglect it, be. 
trayk themselves. Philosophy contains the doctrinei both of duty 
and of morality :™ those ^therefore who profess it seem to me 
to support a very important character." King Eucratides reduced 
India under his dominion,* but when he was returning thence, p 
was slain on his march by his son. 

* WoBLD should not be translated by mundus except when the meaning is 
tmivene. When the earth or its countries are meant, orbi» terrtB or terrarum 
tbottld bo used ; the iatter especially when there is reference to different coun- 
. tries. b Should you use eontingUf or aceidit ? « reaervare, d immaiure, 

•pardcre. t ctvM. ff Ddd. inierficere, h Part I. 161, 06«.) and 

end of 162. i < in it.' The verb in the next clause should be subj., it being 

the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Pt. I. 460 (b), }via. 'k fndieare. Express 

both ipse and niu», Pt I. 368. i diaciplina, » Say, * of living well.' 

A pene na m 9uaiiMSr4. <> m poteatattm redigert P Use rd, adverb.— m 



{On Rhetorical Figures,) 

1. GeminaiiOy or the doubling of an emphatic word. 
(a) Crtu:^ crux inquam mlsero et aerumnoso parabatur. (C) 

2. Eepetitio {i7twaq>oga), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence begin with the seme word. 

(a) NikUne te noctumum presidium Palatii, nihU urbis vigilie, tdhC dmor 
popuH, fUhil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendl 
■enatfis locus, nihU horum ora vultusque moverunt? (C.) 

8. Conversio (ani(ngoqf^\ when several clauses or members of 
a sentence end with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigiliie nihil te moverunt, timer populi nihil, consensus bonorum 
omnium nihil, Ac. 

4. Complexio is when several clauses or members of a sentence 

both begin with the same word and end with the same word. 

(o) Quit legem tullt 1 RuBus, QuU migorem partem populi suffragils pro- 
hibuitl Rtdbu. Qidt condtiis prsBfuit? Ridlut. Qui* decemviros 
qnos voluit rennntiavit 1 lhdiu», (C.) 

5. TVadueUoy when a word occurring in a clause, occurs again 
(intentionally and as an ornament) in one or more subsequenl 
olausea. ,a 
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(a) Emn tu homman appellaa, qui ti fuisset hamo^ nunquam tam craduttei 

vitam tumtiniB petisaet. 
(t) (iui nitiil babet in vUd jucmdius vitdy is cum virtute vUam dob potest 

toUere. (C.) 

6. PoltfsyndeUm (ToZtnmleror), the using many conjunctions^ 
i. e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) Et Inimico proderaa^ elamicum Isdebaa, et tibi ipsi nonconsulebaa. (C.) 

7. Annominatio (noQaroftaala) is the antithesis of words of 
nearly the same sound. 

a) — nt eum non fisicile non modo extra ttetum^ sed ne extra Uetum quidsa 

quisquam videret, (C.) 
{b) Hanc reipublicae peatem non paulisper reprimu sed in perpetttum earn- 

primivido. (C.) 
(e) Expetenda magis est tieeemendi ratio, quam deceriandi fortuna. (C.) 

8. *0^oto3rr»Tor, when the members of a sentence are of par- 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons of 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes ofiotojeXivjw, — ^Both occur in tne following ex- 
ample : 

(a) Vicit pudorem libido, timorem audacia, rationeni amentia. (C.) 

9. ^laoMtdop, when the clauses are very nearly of equal length, 
(j) Alii fortuna fellcitatem dedit : huic indnstria Tirtutem comparavit. 

10. *Jrfi&BTor (antithesis) requires this equdlUy of Jengtk in the 
antithetical portions. 

(a> Est i^tur hsc, judices, non scripts sed nata lex ; quam non didicimua^ 
accepimus, legimus, verum ex natur& ipsa arripuimus, hausimua, expres* 
simus ; ad quam non docti^ sed facti, non imbuti, sed institati Bomna at, 
Ac. (C.) 

11. CommtUatio (itrnftnaflol^) is when the antithesis consists in 

the eonversian of a proposition. 

(a) QmUb. stuUus es, eE re taces ; non tamen quia taces, e& re stultus es : si 
poema loquens pictura est, pictura tadtum poema debet esse. 

12. Regressio (Ivm^odof) is when this kind of conversion is 8 

conversion of a part only of a proposition. 

(a) Ut eloquentium juris peritissimus Crassus, juris peritorum eloqaentissi- 
mus Scnvola liaberetur. (C.) 

IS. Gradatio (uiXfta^) is the mounting up as it were ftom one 

word to another, the preceding word being repeated. 

la) Imperinm Grecie fuit penes Athenienses ; AthenSenaiiim potiti sunt 
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Spaniats; Spartiatas superavere Thebani} Thebanos Macodtfnei vice 
runt, qui imperium Gnecis brevi tempore avOunzerunt Aaiom bello sub- 
actam. (Ad Herenru) 

14. IdJioaumfic^g is the purposely breaking off the discourse 
and suppressing a statement one was about to make. 

(a) De DOBtro enim omnium — non audeo totum dioere. (C.) 

15. Dissolulio (Jtavvdttov), the omission of the copulative con 
junction. 

(a) Qui indicabantur, eos vocari, custodiri, ad i»natum adduci jaaait (C.) 

16. CorrecUo (e^afo^^a>ai() is the correcting an expression pre- 
viously used. 

(a) Hie tamen vivit. Vivit? immo vero etiam in Senatum venit. (C.) 

17. Duhitatio is the purposely expressing a doubt ; under which 

intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Tu istud ausus es dicere, homo omnium mortalium— nam quo te digno 
moribuB tuis appellcm nomine? (C.) (Here is also aponopeaU.) 

Exercise 2. (On Rhetorical Figures,) 

{Litteris delectar.) 

[vfeminatio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights* mic, 
[RuPETiTio.] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a young man^ from the infamy of lust : litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration" of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of my old age.* 
[CoNVEESio.] Literature delights us with the most dignified" 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery ofwhat is new;' 
it delights us with the most certain hope of immortality. [Com- 
PLExio.] Do you think him' a bad citizen, who is delighted with 
literature ? who is delighted with the discovery of truth ? who is 
delighted with the diffusion of learning ? [Teaductio.] What 
do you mean? Are you' delighted with literature, who hate 
'^what is the foundation (pi.) of ©all literature? [PoLYSfN- 
CSTON.] Literature both instructs, and delights, and adorns, and 
consoles. [*0fM>t6ntmTw, o/ioioTslswor.] Do you think it possible, 
that one who is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should be 
bound by the chains of lust? [^Aml&nw,'] Do you, who say 
that you are delighted with literature, allow yourself lo be en- 
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UuagM by pleasure? ['AyTifurttfloXrj.] I do not cultivate 
Uterature because I am delighted with it, but am delighted with 
h because I cultivate it. [Gbadatio.] The pursuit of literature 
has acquired for me learning : learning ^has acquired for 
me glory : glory °ha8 drawn upon me envy and malevolent 
depreciation. [Afosiopesis.] What? do you: do you charge 
me' with this, ^ a m a n who have never in my life pursued^ any 
thing but \irtue and learning? — What you have pursued ; 

but I am silenty lest I should seem to have brought against 
you a railbg.accusation> [UmMtvoK] What shall I say 
about the use of literature ? it instructs, adorns, delights, ^ and 
comforts o a m a n . [Corrsctio.] Literature delights me : why 
do I say delights ? nay,i it comforts me, and affords me my only 
refuge fromj these annoyances of my laborious life ! [Dubitatio.] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforts me ; for wliich of 
these words I should use rather than the others, I do not know. 

' obUeiar$, Comp, D5d. tMedatio. b Ddd. jmer, « 359. ^ Dod. 

vehu (2). • lumedUHmuB, t > of new things.' Should * thix^gs * be ex- 

presfed ? C. 5. r expetere. 483, (2). h amvieiwn facert. « vmma 

itro. J < amongst.' 

Exercise 3. 

Pausanias tells ousinhisbookonAttica^, that the Athenians, 
having been praised** by Pindar in one of his Odes*, set 
10 high a value«> upon the testimony of that* great and sublime 
poet, that they not only' sent him many presents in return' foi 
it, but also raised^ a statuei to his honour^ at Athens. No 
wonder', that in those times there were many great poets, when" 
those who were endowed with the poetic faculty ■ both re. 
ceived • the most magnificent presents, and were rewarded^ with 
the most splendid honours. 

• AUieOf orum. b 'because vl. 516) they had been praised.' Since this 

rlause is here qiu>ted from Pausanias, in what mood should the verb stand '< 
Why ? (I. 460, a.) « * in a certain ode ' (oartnen). When * a certain ' means 

ft parHeular one that we do not, however, think it necessary to name, it should 
bo translated by quidam. When eerha is so used, it implies that one htu good 
rcaaona for not being more explicit : Quottea ego earn et quanio cum dolore vidi 
ineoieniiam eertorum hominum — cxtimeeeerUcm (Cic. Mare. 6.) A practical 
rule may be, not to use eerhu, unless the meaning is, * a certain one^-^you hum 
pretfywUiDhieh (or loJunn) I mean * d * To set a h'gh value on.' magmja 
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t«ro. Adupt tLis phrase to mean, ' so high a value.* • Which pronoun 

should be used for ihe * that ' of celebrity 1 (1. 381, 6.) f Not mly-^bvU also • 

here simply, tt — et (both — and). f ob. h To place or erect (a statue), 

gimulacrum or statxtam ponere^ locare^ statuere^ or (Nep.) consiitutre, i What 

words express whole-length acutptured images 1 With what distinction ? (Diid. 
I -nago.) k * to him.* i This imperfect sentence must be completed ; 

* it is not therefore wonderful:' for *that* use *ifj' w. » 'When.* Does 
the ^ %6hen ' do more than simply dale the time 1 (See 1. 489.) b ed/aeultaU. 

• received— and were rewarded. Of two connected verbs having the same nom- 
inative case, it is better, as a general rule, that they should both be in the same 
voice. Alter this accordingly, by turning received into the passive voice : this 
must be done by choosing su^h a phrase as ' to &« loaded^ presenCedf <&c., with 
gifts.' *^h(moribu8 maetar\ {Cic.) On the derivation of this word se^ 
Part I. p. 103. (278, a) and note <». 

Exercise 4. 

To destroy'* the credit* of Socrates's speech, and cause the 
judges to listen to it with suspicion, ^his || accusers* had 
warned them beforehand** to be on their guard,* ^ telling' them 
that he was very power fuU in speaking, and possessed such^ 
ability i and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause 'appeal 
the better. 

» To destroy the credit of any tiling; prevent it from being believed ; alieui^ 
or aMcui ret, Jidem derogare or abrogare, b * render it suspected to th« 

judges.' 6 Obs. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

and a word which occurs in the principal clause occurs also in this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the principal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead of * So era ' 
<«»'» 9peedij* — 'his aeetuerSf* let Ithe: 'theaccuaersoi Socrates* and*-'Ai* 
speedi ;* placing * (he accusers of Socrates' first. d To warn beforehand, pree- 
manere, (I. 75.) * To be on one's guard, sibi cavsre, f (1. 460, c, 1.; 

Express a 'for J f TV ie very powerfid^ plurimum posse. h Sucli, ia^ 

sa^id: repeat it before Mexterity,' calliditas. i via^ 

Exercise 5. 

[(p) prefixed means that the verb is to be turned into a pai ticiple : (r) after a 
word, that the rel. pronotm is to be used.] 

Peribosa, or Phylonome,* as others call her, beingrejected 
withdisdain,^ accused* Tennes to** his father, in exactly* the 
same manner as Phaedra o accused Hippolytus. The credulous 
father (p) shut up his son in^ a chest, ** and cast him into the sea, 
Neptune ||came tothe assistance' of his innocent grand- 
son ; and the chest floated'' to the island of i Leucophrys. When 
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the inhabitants of the island opened^ it (r), and learned w h a t h ad 
happened,! they not only offered Tennes the throne," but evea 
named the island Tenedos after him." Nay, they even* wor- 
shipped him as a god oafterhis(p) death. 

• Since It is Uft doubtful which was her right name, what word shovld ba 
ued for * or 7 ' (PL I. p. 161, note a.) b < being rejected and refused.' Taka 
the word for *r{fu«e,* that means to refuse a pUana-e, whether a sir^ul one or 
not Ddd. negare (end). « Which is the best word for to accuse falsely 1 

(I. 201.) 4 apud. * pkoM. C. 9. f inchuUre, implying to put inio^ 

uid then shut up, oiten takes the ace. with in: but also the abl. Antomu» or- 
metoain celld ConoorditB inelu*U.—p€Ene orvHorUm in epistolam indusit 
indudere aUqusm in cuttcdiaa, (Cic.) tferre opem. h dtftrri (ad). 

1 1. 140. J 1. 489. k Ddd. aperire. i rea, » To off"er any body 

the throne, «L/e. re regnum alicui. » * from {de) his own name.* • Nay 

—even : (/uin .'<. 

Exercise 6. 

When* Ulysses, according to fabulous history,^ might have lived' 
with'* Calypso^ in all [possible] luxury, he yet preferred' even 
to immortality that« rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) which 
he would [surely] not have done,^ if he had approved-of < that 
opinion^ of Teucer's, [that] * every man's* country is" wherever 
heU^wcUoff:* 

^ Not, qmim UlyaBta^ but Ulyssts^ quum^ &c. I. 489. b 'as it is in the 

fables.' ^ I. 128, 130. d apud, * * Feminlnes in o (as tcho. 

Calypso^ Dido, Sappho) have generally the Greek gen. in its (ecftu«, Didus, Sap- 
phua), the Latin gen. onia being less common. The dat. and ace. end in o, oi 
in ant, on4an respectively.' {Zumpt.) Ram^iom adds, that CsBsar preferred the 
regular Latin declension, onia^ oni, oncnti one. f I. 227. e I. 381 (6). 

• nan itafadurtia. i I. 441. k Dod. aententia, i quia^ua 
« L 460 (a). " I. 460 (5). • * 1 am well off,' bate eat mihi. 

Exercise 7. 

Xenophon has given us a very* sound** opinion* of Gobryas's, 
and [one] which every day's* experience* confirms/ namely,* 

* that it is more difficult tofind^ men who [bear] prosperity [well], 
than [men] who bear adversity well.' For in prosperity a great 
manyi men grow insolent,^ and are puffed up [with pride] : but 
in adversity all are recalled to temperance and moderation. 

* Admitdvm (ad-modum, <to a degree') is 'very* with a4iectiYes, participfea 
toti ndverbs. » gravia (weighty). « Ddd aententitL i A4i. ««<> 
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tuJianutf; but see the next note. * Experientia in the best prose ^-ritera ii 

frUU: 'knowledge gained by experience' is tmi^, or usub rerum; res; tcmpus^ 
ftc. [m Tac. also experientia.] Hence experientia docet, and the iike, should not 
be used, but tempus or rerum uni» docet. With rerum usus the adj. quotidianiu 
should be left out. [Vlrg^lhBa^apibua quanta experientia parciaj Geor. 
i. 4.] f * declares to be true.' f videlicet as the second word, 

fi Diff. 93. Dod. invenire. l Dod. plerique, k Inaoleecere was used by 

Sallust (after the old Cato), and was followed by Tacitus and Justin : it is better, 
however, to use insoUntemJieri ; seiuBoUnier efferre or gtrere^ Ac, (Krebs.) 

Exercise 8. 

(On the Theogony of Heswd,) 

Of all' the remains** of Greek literature that are now extant," 
none in my opinion^ is more remarkable than the Theogony* of 
Hesiod. For although || this^ poem cannot' be compared to the 
works of Homer and other famous poets in size, or in the magnifi- 
cence of its subject,^ and of its particular portions ^^ or in the va- 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and that*' [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this ground* it 
appears even to deserve the preference'^ over those poems." 

b *AU—'whidi* is expressed strongly by using quotquot instead of the simple 
relative. (For *qf seel. 165, h.) ^ montmunta. * supereue : * now^* 

hodie. A Dod. aenientia. * TVuogonia, f Relative pron. t Omit 

* not :' using nequt—neque with the ablatives. h argum^nium^ i re«, pi. 

k I. 385. 1 cauM. ^ * to be to-be-preferred.' part, in dua, ^ Greek 

neuter plurals in a make dat. and abl in i«, not iJbue. poemata, poematum, poe- 
matis (not poemaiibut). 

Exercise 9. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chaos existed : by*» which he meant, not, as very many* 
subsequent"* [authors], a rude and undigested mass* of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning' of the word, « space ' in which 
no matter is contained.^ For he says that 'matter' was not 
created tiU afterwards,^ To Chaos he added a connective** power, 
because without such a power* matter would have lain inactive, 
and nothing] would have been created. 

* I. 381, h. b In this idiom the ace. is used in Latin. Thus ; 'whom do 

f ou understand (or mean) by a wise man 1 ' quern tu intelligi* (or intelligi via) 
fapientem ? « Dod. plerique, d Simply poaSea, * (Sec the finft 

iocs of Ovid's Metamorphoses.) t aignifieatio. f * which is enrpt) 
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{tmnaut) ol all lOftttar.' k cofndainx, ic2f . i Where w€ repest the 

aubMantive in this way, the Romana (being richer in demonstrative pronouni 
than we are, and able to give them more prominence) generally used a pronooa 
only. So alao when ve uae anoiher aubstantive with *suck,* or a demonatrativr 
pronoun, in reference to a preceding aubatantire. Thus if * this prince ' wen 
used in reference to ^AUsander* which had been mentioned in a preceding 
sentence^ it would be better to leave the word 'prince* untranslated, and say 
*f*Hrk4.* i*nor any thing.* What word for any (thing) 1 Pu I. 160 

p. 137. 

Exercise 10. 

1. With* the ancient philosophers it is an intricate* and per- 
plexed* inquiry, whether the soul remains'* (p) when it is freed 
from the chains of the body, or whether the death of our bodies is 
aha the death of our souls, • Epicurus thinks that t)ur souls perish, 
deeming it wrong^ that, having so many points of agreement with 
ftmne,^ he should differ from them in this single respect.^ 

2. The Stoics allowi to them a long life, as [they do also] to 
crows, but not an eternal] one. But Pythagoras is indeed a 
pleasant [personage], for he teaches, that they remain indeed 
[alive], but migrate from [their own] bodies into others, so that 
he' may perchance^ be a cock to-day, who in the time of the 
Trojan war was» Agamemnon. 

i.^Apud. hperturbahu. • impUcatxu. ^permangre. •'whether 
Uiat]which [is the death] of [our] bodies is also (1. 387) the death of [our] souls.* 
• ntfa: f ' since (gwtm, I. 489) so^many things agree to him (I. 370) with 

iwine.* b « by this one thing.' 

2. tribuere, J Dod. coniinutu, k rorte is * accidentaUy^* except after 

«, ftwi, num^ ni, ecqhid^ where it is the regular word for * perchanceJ Here uan 
forta»9e. i *had been.' 

Exercise 11. 

I. I am well again !• I know for a certainty,* that I could 
Jot find* a beginning* for my letter [that would be] more agreeable 
to you II than this, or one that you would more desire to receive. • 
(My disease] was a tertian fever, like that which^ you cured for 
Hiet three years ago»> at Ferrara:>» except thati this was [of ] a 
'Wilder J [character.] 

^- Accordingly it left me^ on the eighth day afier my seizure.^ 
^ was cured not only by medicine," but also by bleeding,- by the 
A vuje of my [friend] Angelus Justinianus, who not onlv pre- 
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serf bed p for me himself, but also made up^ a great part of the 
medicines with his own hand. 

1. * ConvaUaeere. By what tense should ' lam wdL ' be translated 1 ^ * cer^ 
'4U nly.' Both etrit 9cio and certo scio occur. The difference is thus given by 
Hand: certc scio means, *U ia certain thai I know:* certo «cto, * J have o 
'certain knowledge qf the thing stated,' Which should be used here 1 ^ Dod. 
invenire, ^prindpiuni, • more wished (optatitu) by you.* f qualie. 
s * drove away from met'febrim abigere^ diacutere. h Ferraria. » nisi 
piod, J * Mild/ mUis et remissus, 

2. k < A fever leaves anybody/ decedU. (C) : ab aliquo discedit, Erebs warns 
mgainst reliquU or deseruit quern. Doletus quotes a febre relinqui from Cic. ad 
Att., but I cannot find the passage, i *After it had seized me,* corripere. (Pt. 
I. p. 114, 310, note ■.) m medtcanunta^ pi. » missio sam^uinis, ** de, 
9 * To prescribe* (of a physician), remedia^medicameiUa^ Ac, prcescribere^ prtB- 
lipere ( Cels,) ; preescriberej or morboproponere {Nep.), i Muretus uses conjifiert 
ac condnnare {of which the latter is not found in Cicero) ; better parare (Cic.)< 
Columella has componere^ Curtius in poculo diluere^ which of course expresses 
only a particular kind of preparation." 

Exercise 12. 

1. When it was the general opinioriy^ that a brave man shoula 
die by his own hands* rather than endure** any« great and bitter 
avil, Aristotle wisely perceived that the opinion' was false ; [anai 
asscrted^ff that they who acted thus, far from heing conside^^ 
Wavey should he looked-upon^ as cowards, • and men of a mean ati 
abject spirit. 

2. For such men prove J that they are not able to endure wl^^^ 
they fly from, and are too weak to support the calamity,^ on acco^^ 
of which they give up their lives. Nowi this argues effeminacy > 
rather than any greatness of soul. ,^ 

1. • Mt was commonly (vulgo) believed.* b I. 191. « ;To die ^^^^^ 

ovm hands,* necem or mortem sibi consciacere, mortem or vim aibi mjerre ; ^rr*^ 

fibi qferre, &c.f d Dod, f err e: choose the verb that means to t.^^^^^. 

heroically.* • I. 392. f * that that opinion of men.* '^^!!'^iA^rr^^ . 

h «were not only not [to-be-considered] brave, but [were] ^J^-^^^^^ o*^*^- 
aowards,* <fec. t^Non mode is sometimes used for rum rrwdo rum, Dix 



* ScrJbon. Larg. has /cmperar«. , ^ j ^««„r tlxo^»^Jl 

t l3-''int<>rfiJre,»c occiLe, are generally rejected, but they do occur tl»^^ ^^ 
>^. commonly, (1).« ip>um interjiocrc (S^f-": ^^^ lW gi'^S. ^ U.% 
>) : Crassum nuipU manu interfectum, Cic. Or. 3, 3, lu , a"" or»-«*** 

„„ ip.i in .erffciun t. (2) aulntil. (5. 10. 69) ^""T '""^ " *•"' 
ii I tcero's, cum ipte »ese conaretur oeexdtrt. {Ar ./ 

12* 
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when the foUowing claiiae !• negative, or eqniTalent to a negative, and boiL 
clauses hsva a common Terb expressed in the second. Thus 
Not anly not but not even ; or, but scarcely. 

nanmodo j «d ti--^9««««, 

Caedvix. 
Should the * not ' be hiserted or omitted here 1 i ignavus. (Dod. p. 234, 4# 

2. J doeare. This passage in the original is given as a statement by the writer 
and therefore in the indicative. It will be a useful exercise to translate it botL 
ways : i. e. first as the writer's opinion, and then as AriatotU^a view ataUd bg 
the wrUer^ and therefore in orat obliq. (See I. 460.) k < and not (nefiic) 

equal to bearing that calamity,' Ac. Should equal be translated by eeqmUi 
ttqiudiM^ or par? (Dod. atptua.) i auUm. "• *an effeminate weakneai 

*moUUie») of soul.' 

Exercise 13. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that || Cicero in his Orations bor- 
rowed much from the Greek orators : and that, besides beings an 
eager*» and diligent imitator of the artifices,* which he perceived** 
them to have employed* fi>r' moving' and governing the minds 
of their hearers, he not seldom transferred whole enthymemes^ 
of theirs to his own orations. 

• * and not (neque) only was— but also introduced.' b acer. « sing. 

< f . e. not of any pariietUar artifice or artifioes, but ind eft nitelv, such ai 
he observed in them. What mood should be used 7 I. 475, 476. * itfi. 

I in. V veraari. h enihymtma^ aiia. 

Exercise 14. 

1. Oh [this] sad and bitter* news about the King of Navarre!" 
We had indeed heard it (r) here from others ; but* nevertheless 
were supported by some hope, till your letters arrived.** I (p) re- 
ceived both of them yesterday evening, • and communicated [their 
contents] to all our [friends] : nor was there one amongst them/ 
who did not declare it as his firm beliefs that, when you' wrote in 
tuch language,^ the recovery! of this excellent and religious prince 
must be J quite given up as hopeless J^ 

2. I fear that in a few days we shall feel to our sorrow^ what a 
blow [both] France and the cause of religion™ have received by 
the death of this (r) [prince]. Behold, what fruits f are born" by 
civil wars ! Miserable France wanted but this one"* [affiicHonl, ^° 
see'* those old Theban calamities renewed in her own blood 1 

I. » *a%A' and bitter' lo us.' (See p. 237, 20.) b Navarra, « 'which 
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Altnoush, Ac— yet.' d «To arrive* (of a letter), ajerri, it being always 

!nrm€^ht to the receiver.—* TiU » What mood 1 1. 607, 608. • fun rMpiri 

(yesterday in the evening). f *any (tingle one) of them.' I. 389, 390, 391 

» ' To declare one's conviction' (or firm belief), ttatuere often with ne or Ua 

Ego azUem sine uUd dubitcUume tic atatuo etjudico, neminem habuisBe^ 

« c. (Clc. de Or. 2, 28. 122 ; niai ?u)e ita statuiase a,~-ie-facturum,) h ita. 
i maltAm. J » that it could not be but that (Diff. 20.) the recovery, &c.' 

^ * To give a thing up as lost or hopeless,' deplorare quid,^ihe e f f e c t {weeping) 
for tho c a u s e (a persttaaion that the thing it hopeless &c,). But this use, though 
found in Ovid, Livy, &c., does not occur in Cicero or Ceesar. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter therefore to use desperare^ desperattar quid or (seld. in Cic.) de cUiqud re, 

2. 1 * with our great evil.' ■» ' how great a blow France, how great [a 

l>low] religion, Ac, has received.' » Active voice.-/rMc/M« parh-e. • * This 
•ne thing remained to — France,* Ac. 

Exercise 15. 

It is said by the ancient* poets, that there are in the ocean cer- 
lain*» islands, to which the souls of those who have led a holy and 
religious life^ are borne after their death : that there they dwell 
Ic^ether** most delightfully and pleasantly, in a« most beautiful' 
irieadow, which is enamelled^ with perpetual flowers : that the sun 
is ever bright^ in thai happy region,^ the trees green, the flowers 
and herbs in bloom : that [there all nature j] smiles, and the gentlest 
zephyrs perpetually breathe, by whose fanning* the leaves of the 
trees (2?) are «oftly stirred,* and delight" the ear with the softest 
[possible] murmur. 

* D6d. antiquus. The distinction at the bottom of the page (in Dod.) should 
De translated thus : ' Antiqui scriptores means the classics, inasmuch as the age 
». which they flourished has long been past ; veteres, inasmuch as they have 
lived and influenced mankind for 2000 years.' b « Certain :' (Ex. 3, c.) 

» sancte religioseque vivere. Remember that this whole passage is a statement 
fathered from the poets : it is their doctrine, not the writer's. I. 460. 
* inter se. ' I. 393. f What is the proper word for beautiful, as ap- 

plied to objects that please the s^ht7 [I. 212, note v.] f distingtu^^ 

oroperly to relieve a surface by ornaments placed upon different parts of It. 
^nitet dijpuao lumine ccelum, (Lucr.) i » there.' J * all [things J-' 

^Jtabella, pi. ^ ventUare. Ut cum purpureas ventilat aura coma »- 

Cpvid.) Obs. The words and general character of this passage do not alwair* 
belong to sober prose; but as it is a representation of poetical descriptions, tl^i^«» 
18 perhaps permissible here " blandirL "What case 1 

Exercise 16. 
I. Ancient authors are not agreed* upon .he reasons, whj^ ik^^^ 
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or that animal waa sacrificed to this or that god. For aome asseiP 
that the farourite animal of each ^od waa slain* before hb altars; 
nud thus the horse was the victim offered to Mars. And [on the 
cicher hand] U was not lawful to offer a wild boar to Venus j'^ % be- 
isause that animal*^ had killed Adonis. 

2. Others [however] held* that a god was best pleased with the 
Mood of the animal^ % which he*^ hated : that thus a cock^ was 
Morificed to Night, because that bird seems' to be calling forth 
tne day by its song, [and] driving away the night : [and] a goat to 
Fallasy because [that animal] injlicts great injury upon^ the oliv^e- 
tiee. 

1. '''Wearenot agrttd^ non satis convenit Inter nos (de aliquft re). See Ex. 
15. note a.) b < To assert ' is n o t auerert, • ' that the [hnimal] which 
wai« mofit acceptable (gratuM) to each was wont to De slain,' Ac. RehiL clause 
to precede. I. 31. d * and because a wild-boar had, <&c. — -^ it was not- 
lawhil {nefaM\ that sacrifice should be made {rem dimnarn JUrt) to Venus with 
a wild-boar.' 

2. • ' thought,' jnUarc. ( gaUuM gatUnaecuB. ' The verbs Mtema^ 
(7|;Iil'm express the reasons aUeged by the holders of the opinion. Will this cir- 
eumsMince hare any effect on the mood ? If so, why 7 b insigniier kuUra 
(Cic. haBinsigniter diligere,) 

Exercise 17. 

11 nothing' is sacred and religious, but what is withont ome 
ment, let gold be removed' from our temples ; let jewels, images/ 
and* pictures be removed, and, in a word, votive-offerings of ever> 
kind. But i( it is an impiety even to entertain such a thought cu 
this,^ let us confess what common-sense^ itself in a (393) manner 
teaches [us], that wealth is not* better employed in any things than 
in the worship of God, nor eloquence* betterJ^ than in refining* 
and beautifying philosoph)'. 

* Dod. inuigo. Choose the word that means «any plastic work : in opposi 
non to tabula^ pictura: (pictures). b Use the fig. asyndeton, 'in a word,' 

'b^ITLT'^'V'^^''^''^' ^'^^^ ^^^') • * ^^'^ i« ^'"P^^^"- (nefaHus) 

whiih . Cogitare^Ymicn aenotes the usual activity of the mind, 

here th^"? exJ«t without thinking or employing itself about something," is 
^^Z "^""'V^' * thoughtentering the head. d ratio, • negus 

-tandsto iir«.fi,r« ^"?1 ^Jiere.' Usguam follows the same rale as tt//u», !. o. 

«MpectlYclv i:^' virtually negative sentences : alieubi nnd uspiam answei 

^'"''^^y^^^nndguispiam.ubivisw^his.ouaibei. € dk*na. 
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Exercise lb. 

i. 1 should never have thought U possible'' that I could derive 
pleasure,^ I wiU not say^ from your' grief, but from any* [man's]. 
And yet if the truth* roust be spoken, I am obliged' to confess, 
that it was most gratifying* to me to learn»» from your letter, that 
you were exceedingly « grieved, as soon as J the news of my 
illness^ reachedi you.°* 

2. For that grief could not arise from any other source,' than' 
from your great" affection for me ; and from [the time] that I first 
saw you, and heard from'^ very many others how distinguished 
you were for learning and virtue,^ I have had no fonder wish' 
than to be loved') by you. 

1. *■ ' that it would oe' (that I could derive, &c.) ^ * To derive or receive 
pleasure, pain, Ac, from any thing,' capere voluptatem, dolorem, &c., 4x aliquS 
re. « nmmod9. <■ I. 389-391. • *the t r u t h * muat be trans- 
lated by vera ('true things *), whenever the meaning is, *uhai i» truet* Unu 
thinga.^ If a amgU thing is meant, the sing, vtrvm may be ised. Veritas is 
* truth,' as an abstract notion. t necetae est, I. 604 (I) • take the second 
form. g graiiMmmuM. h ' that (qutxt) I learnt.' inteUigere^ the notion 
being, of * being made aware* * vihementer, J I. 512. k vdtetudo 
(' state of health ') or infirma valctudo. Cic. has two or three times invalUudo, 
but the reading is mostly doubtful. i qfferri : alUUum ease, " ' to 
where you are,' isiuc. I. 387. 

2. 'i * from elsewhere,' aliuJide, • eximiua, f ' a man of what erudl- 
liun and virtue you' were.' ^ ' nothing has been more desirable (optabiliua) 
lo me.» ' I. 348. 

Exercise 19. 

1. Socrates, in the*) dialogue which is entitled* « the first Alci- 
biades,' employed || a witty** and refined" artifice to check^) tiia 
presumption^* of Alcibiades. For whereas* the young man per. 
Buaded himself, with the characteristic self-confidence of his age,* 
that he was already abundantly furnished with all the knotoledge 
that a statesman required,' Socrates (p) accosted him courteously, 
and by proceeding from one question to another,^ made it plain 
from his awn answers,^ that he had as yet obtainedl no knowledge^ 
of justice and injustice. i 

2. A nd when Alcibiades took it impatiently, and was indignant 
as oonsidering*" himself to be reproached with ignorance,* Socrates 
defended himself [from the charge], and asserted') that he' was 
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Dot saying any thing whatever" of that sort against him, [but] thai 
it was Alcibiades himself, who was making the confession* about 
himself. 

1. *■ intcrHd. b urbjnua, which denotes refined and polished wit. 

• tUgoM. Cicero speaks of an eUgariM jocandi genu»: *to checic,' repri 
mere, « Diki. niper^na, * quum, I. 489. t * which is wont to be 

the cliaracter {ir^mium) of that age.' Wliat is the word for age ss 'time qf 
filfe7^ C * with all those things wlilch liad reference {perHrarc) to gorem- 

Ing the state.' * To gaventf* admimutrare, of a statesman managing it under a 
sovereign power. k * by questioning step-by-step ' {paulatim). Qnintilian 

nas paulatim et{'utdicUur)pedetentim interrogare, I 'brought 

him to that point, that it was plainly established by his own answers.' ' To 
bring any body to that point,' aliguem m pentyetre, vi^ Ac. * To be plainly ea- 
tablished/ aperieeffiei {tx), J Ddd. Invemre. k Dod. oogTutio. 

t JuMtum, inJuMtum : not the obitrad justitia, but tliat which is actuaDy Jk4( 
or vnJuMt in practice. 

2. " 'because— he thought.' (On the mood alter quod^ see I. 518.) 

■ * not— any thing whatever,' nihil prornu* • FaUri, Translate '<!• 

fended^* *a»9erted^* by the historical prtBoU, I. 414. 



Exercise 20. 

1. How highly the Athenians valued" || the poems qf Homers 
and how useful they judged them to be for inflaming'* [men's] 
minds with a love of honour') and worth,*' may be perceived* from 
their having passed' a law, thaf* every" fifth year, at' the Pana- 
thenaic festival, the poems of Horner^ and of none hut Homer ^^ 
should be publicly recited. 

2. For their opinion toas,^ that laws do indeed enjoin i what is 
to be done and [what] avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevity, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but that the poets, 
who, imitating human life, give a copious narrative J of brave and 
noble actions, and almost^ place them before [men's] eyes, are 
belter calculaUdi to persuade [us to imitation]. 

I. • To value highly, magnijacert. How must this be modified to express 

how hl|;hly V b dignitas ( = worth, virtue) as in Cic. vohtptatcm eonett- 

niramdtgnitati,&c. ^ cxitHmare, d I. 75. • I. p. 139, nota 

rf. 'Express the preposition * la.' The Panathenaic festival, JPanatht- 

»a«M CSC. solemnia). Varr. ff «of him alone out of the whole number of 

2^ thus they thought.' i Dod. Jubi^re, X eaptote exrmert, k prv 

^'^^'^^^ 'a?*^^ (ad aJiquM faciendum). 
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Exercise 21. 

1. The Lacedemonians paid a similar honoui^ to TyrtfBus« 
For though in general^ they were indisposed* to poetic studies, and 
iot<* fond* of listening to the strains of poets, they nevertheless had 
passed a law^^ that whenever! an army [of theirs] wcls drawn up 
f&r a general engagement,^ the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, aiid there * inspired with a contempt^ of death in their 
country* 9 cause,} X hy listening to the poems of Tyrtaeus. 

2. To -^chylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid* by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
after his (p) death Jus plays should he * acted, a privilege which 
was granted to no other tragic poet,^ 

1- * * To pay an honour to any body,' honor&n aliaU Jial^rty tribuere; htmort 
aliqttem qfficere: noihonorem alicm exhibert, b etiiroqui ( ss 'in other 

respects,* •with this exception*). • cUientiBf I. p. 77, note y. * neqtu 

• Diff. 111. Idiom given for 'don't Wee to,* Ac. f *ha.1 appointed by 
law,' lege ctmatUutre, i *aB often as,* quotxea. h cum hostUnu 
dimictUurua m procindu eonetUUaet. » Partlciplt Should you 
use apemcre, eonitsmure^ or deapkere 7 (V. M. 5 ) ) • lor (pro) theif 
sountry.' 

2. k (the plays) *of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets— should be 

♦ acted.' 

Exercise 22. 

(^Dreams.) 
'Wc sleep through whole nights,* and there is hardly any'* 
[night] in which** we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we have dreamed sometimes* comes true ?'* These are the 
words \\ofa philosopher {p) who is discussing* the unreality' ol 
dreams, and asserting«> that [even] \f some^ dreams f are confirmed* 
by the event, it does not follow>» from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked uponi as [mere dreams]. For out of J such* a number and 
rariety [of them], it would be more wonderful if nothing ever 
same :rue«« of what we f see when we are .isleep.'^ 

• I 302 b I 477 « I 402. * *to come true,' ecadere, ot 

n^t;.,b^thCic. ■ ;era^re. to discuss a thing repeatedly; to irorA:!. 
^*^ tvaniioM. ccomprobare. h to foUow from any thing ex «/«^ 

r^ followed by./: herebyu/ne:Pt.I.p.38,note). i kaberu Um, 
wlthabl. kC lU. 11.402. t^perquutcnL 



1 
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Exerdae 23. 

{Semiramis.) 

!• Semiraniis is said to have gained a throne* from^ a very low 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious** and clever plan. She 
had by degrees* ohUdned such influence over || king Ninus^^ that 
nothing was so great that Semiramis would not dare to askf 
h (r) of the king, or that the king would venture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. 

2. And so, having once* thrown out» (358) in conversation, 
that there was'^ something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told] her to name^ it openly and fearlessly, 
t whateveri it might be, * I should wish you,* she said, * to f grant* 
me this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on"^ your throne and acU 
minister justice^ for but* •* a single" day : and that, for the whole 
of that day, all should obey me [just^ as they do youJ'^ 

1. • * To gain a throne,* ad regnum •pervmire, ^ ex. • humUh 
tt aijeetut, 4 D5d. a»tutu», • D5d. pauUUim. f *bad 

' M bound {oitringere) king Ninus to herself.' ff petere. (See I. 252; 

Remark.) 

2. ^ eiKquando, linjieere. ^jubere^ I. 76. ^ prqfUeri. 
I qweqwd tandem. " trUmere, ^jtu dicer e. " unit*. P 'as 
tg^ianadmodum) they do to you, so {Ua) they should obey me.' 

Exercise 24. 

( Semiramis continued. ) 
The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested 
Immediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed* day, all 
men should obey the commands^ of Semiramis : that such was the 
king^s pleasure :• that she for that day f W£is placed over^ them all 
with sovereign authority* and power. When (512) the*'* day ar- 
rived, the queen sat on**^ the throne in royal pomp.' Vast crowds 
assembled [before her.] She at first, by way of experiment,^ issue* 
some commands of no great importance J 

• Certtt*. • dido audimtem esse, with dat. of person. « * that so 

!i pleased the king.' * prteesse. • imperium. f etUiu9, im- 

f>Jylng more than apparel only ; all the attendant cir«ihmstanccs of a klng'i 
<ittmg In state. f * A very great concourse (eoncurms) takes place.' 

tjeperiendi amfd, I * commands some things {ace > of no '*> prear 

^iomcnc. 
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Exercise 25. 

{Semiramis continued,) 

When* she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest,^ whatever 
$he commanded^* she orders the royal body-guard"^ to arrest* (75) 
•he king himself: they arrest hirn. To bind him [in chains] : 
he is bound. To put Mm to death ;' he is put to death. In this 
manner' her reign of a day ts made perpetual,^ This is [the 
queen] who surrounded Babylon with walls of brick, t and whose 
famous) hanging^ gardens were the objects of such admiraiionJ 

» ' Whm ' =5 * as soon as ' (512). What tense and mood ? (514.) b «erto. 

e * In aJl things.* With respect to the -place of ' aU,' see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rttle as generalf not as confined to svJbstantiveB only. d satelliiet 
ac ttiptxtores regncorporia, (Cic. Rull. 2. 13, 32, has; »tipatorea eorporia 
constUuU eogdem mimatroa et aatellitea pottatatia.) * comprehtndere. 

f interJUitre. f ito. b * from^) [that] of-a-day {dAumua) becomes a 

lasting [one].* Lasting, diviumua : there is a sort of play on the similarity oj 
«ound in cUumua and diiUumtu, This is called ParonomaaiOf see above, p 
264. So nan magia amove quam more^ (C. Nep.); in ore aU(ue amort 
(Cic), &c.» i of brick, laiericma. ) I. 381. k penailia, 

I * had Bttch admiration.* C. 10. 

Exercise 26. 

Cicero, an extremely* good judge' of eloquence, * thought so 
highly \\ of Plato, that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak * Greek, would use no« language but**> that*^^ of Plato. 
And then'* Aristotle ! did he not** both lay down* the rules' of 
eloquence better than any other man,' and possess such eloquence^ 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold ? 

*■ in primia, b exiatimator, < non aliua, d Nonne is, 

of course, the regular interrogative particle here : but ' kon is often uoed 
without ne in vehement questions — especially questions of appeal.* 
* trader e, t jrrceceptum. S unua omnium optimt, h ' of such (CL 

10.) eloquence.' 

Exercise 27. 

1. Philosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces* 
tn her [followers] such^ a firmness of mind, as* neither* the 
allurements of pleasure (p?.)> °®^ ^^® fires* of pain (p/.), nor tht 
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splendour of richeti, nor obscure and despised' poTerty, nor tbe 
thirst of honour (p/.), nor the fear of disgrace, nor the desire o( 
life, nor the fear of death, can shake' and overthrow.^ 

2. For as the poets say that the top of Ol3m)pus is always calm, 
oecause< it is too high for) the power of the winds and tempests fo 
reach it :^ so the mind of philosophers is too loflyi and elevatedt 
to feel those whirlwinds"* of desires (p) that rage and battle* 
togetlier* on the ground for ^^^ things [of the] most worthless 
[nature]. 

1. • ^ffkert. b it, eo, id. (See I. 483 (2)). « C. 9. t TnDibti 
neWur—nor—noTi by I. 478 (4). •fax (torch). f Dod. sptnun. 

f eonvelUrtf * pull violently from its place.' h labtfaetare. 

2. i propierea quod : which is stronger than quia or quod only, and gives mora 
prominence to the reason assigned. J Diif. 94. k < to arrive thither,' 
00 pervcnire, l Dod. altut (t). '^Jlaiut (iU), » digladiaru 
•inter 9€. 

Exercise 28. 

I should scarcely have dared to ask you to write* to me in Latin, 
fearing that this would seem to you an exceedingly^ difficult 
[task]. Consequently,* the Latin'* letters which I have lately 
received from you were the more acceptable, — [they were] noi 
indeed* entirely' faultless,' but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly written^ than I should have believed [possible]. I eo- 
courage* you therefore to hope with confidence,} and** not to doubt 
but**^ that, under my guidance,^ you will one dayi attain" to 
some" [considerable] facility in this accomplishment, as well as in 
others. • 

•■ 75. b oppido, c Quo (the rdaHve adverb, instead of the d«- 

nanstratiTe eo), with the comparative adj. d (written by you In Latin,' 

LaHne, See I. 63, note *. • I. 383. f omtU ex parte, i emafi' 

dahu, k nitidioree et cultiorea, ijubeo, * I bid you.' J bene, 

kl.364. laUquando. ■» Dod. Inrmire. ^alupti*, •*oftW* 

kind also.' 

Exercise 29. 

{On a Recovery from Illness.) 

Certainly, when all' my medical-attendants'* asserted- repeal 
^dly» with one* consent, that there was hardly any hope left cj 
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mjf recawrffy^ I had so prepared myself and composed my mind, 

as* to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it was 

supposed, approaching^ death : and asked nothing** else* of^ the 

* Almighty, but") tliat He would deal with me * mercifully, would 

pardon the errours* of my past life, and, in that separation of body 

and soul, would not'* sufier me to be tormented either in a greater 

degree or for a longer timei than my strength could bear. 

^ mtdieL b MctUart. • aumwuB. d < of my escaping, 

etHMdendi, * I. 66. f imminens. t alius, h I. 252, Obs. 

i errata. ) nore violently, or longer/ Comparatives of rthementer 

aiul dhu 

Exercise 30. 

{Same subject continued,) 

But I hope that I have been allowed by God to remain in this 
worlds that the stains contracted *» in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last (p) I may slight* and reject the 
temptations^ of vice (pZ.), and pursue noio at least in my old age* 
that course of life which I ought to have pursued^ from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech you^ * again and again, noble Sir^t that, as 
you stimulateh me to the (p) performance of this resolution i by 
your example, so you would be kind enough) to assist me [to do 
so], not only* by your admonitions and advice, but also by offering 
* prayers to God in my behalf, i 



• * I have been left by God in this life.' b 'To contract a stain,' i 

lam ^oncipere : * to blot it out or efface it,' maeulam deUrt or duere, 
^ otnMere, d Uteeebr<B, * taltem Jam aerux, f C. ^ vir 

daruHme. b ineitart, i animi nui propoaitum, i dignart 

k *no\ only— but also,' e/— </.* or in the usual way, rum solum— sedetiam, 
• *foi me.' 



Exercise 31. 

[Obs. W^hen a demonstrative is to be translated by a relative, the conjuiict?Qii 
at the head of the sentence must be omitted.} 

Deucalion, in Ovid,* ingeniously interprets the response** given 
him by Themis, (p) when he asked by what means* he could 
restore the human race, (p) which had been destroyed by the 
ftood. For, being ordered < to throw behmd his back the bone« 
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of his greal mother,' )j he (r) made out" [that] || by ike name of 
moiher the earth [was meant], and that stones were called* the 
bones || m her (r) body. 

• 'Tile Ovidian Deucalion.' Oindianua, b «w#. •an. lintel 
U^ftrt. • <3bf^'., oa being a thought of Deucalum*». 

Exercise 32. 

[All men] submii to punishment with a better grace,'' when* they 
think that they deserve to be punished.* Wherefore Aristotle, iii 
his second book on the Art of Rhetoric,^ sets-down* this argument 
with others' among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been done 
them, that they' began,' and that what'' they complain of '^) has 
befallen them deservedly. 

• * bear II tDttk a more even mind that they should be punished.' ^ Exp^tisa 
' aU m^n-^hm,' by quicunque (whosoever). « I. 486 (b). d « On thf 
therorical art,' rkttoricut. • ponere, t quoque, » 'were the firrt 
( prwret) in •inflicting Injury.' h = * those things which,' 

Exercise 33. 

Soon [afterwards] he fell ill of •^ a * severe disease, and stifered 
80 much from it^ for two* months, that his friends and medical- 
attendants feared for* his life, and** (p) though he f shook off the 
disorder,* it was**^ but* '^ very slowly indeed' that he recovered the 
♦bodily strength (p) he had lost, and his former* health. 

• w morbum incidere or eadere. b < was so shaken or oppressed by it;' 
morbo urgeri, taUari^ qifftigi (Cic), co^fiictari (Com. Nep.). « bmi^ the two 
months being considered as one space. Bird * extra dtBtributionem sig- 
nificat duOf non Beparatim, Bed Bimul oumptaJ (PacaolaH,) < I* 
231. • To shake off & disorder, mcrbum or vim moHn depellere, t adr 
modwn tarde ae lente. v priBtinuB, 

.hxercise 34 

I send you back your review,* in which I have scarcely found 
tany thing] to cavil at,* much less* to censure. Your judgment 
18 correct' and sure : your style elegant and m good Latin.* 
That* you have made such progress' in this (r) I rejoice the 
more, because* it was'« principally* by my advicei that you were 
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P^rsTAidcd to add this accomplishmentl of writing well, to your 
other graces* of genius and learning. 

* c^murti. b Diff. 108 (I). *To cavil at, ealumniari, « 'much 
leaa,' nedum,* I. 443. d » and quite (plane) Latin * • I. 517, note x, 

• To make ench progress,' tantumproficere, f I. 516. h poHMsimunii 
t. 364. i Use the subst. auctor. (See 1. 364.) J < thought that thii 
crcMiit (latu) — should be added,* — conjungtrt, as it was to be, not appended to 
tliem but united with them. k omaTtumia, 



Exercise 85, 

-A.S if » my house were turned into an infirmary,** theie are ill 
in it both my youngest daughter, and my two maid- servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask* you to defer** your coming,* which 
for*''> many reasons I was so anxiously' expecting, to a time 
more coDvenit.it to us. Farewell, excellent man. Leyden, 
March 19.^ 

• I. 494. b Sen. uses valetudinarium. The term in Justinian's Code of 

Laiws is TMMocomrum, from wffowpecov. « I. 252. 4 1.76. •advenius 

t ianicpere, 8 I. 526, 528. These rules may be given thus t— 

Adde diem semper Nonis atque Idlbus unwn : 
Acciplatque dtet mensislux ultima Wno#. 



Exercise 36. 

The more* lazy* I grow'' in writing letters, the more vehe- 
aiently do I desire to converse with you, especially since* [we) 
have* innumerable subjects' of conversation.' Yon will there- 
fore highly gratify^ both me and all mine, if you will revisit^ us, 
and [that after so] long a time,i during the Easter holidays.! The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but ymi shall have^ a bright' fire' in youi 
bed-roorri. 

• I. 407. b D6d. ignavia, • *age makes me.' rtVst^i 

•^ fo^gt^meruum: ^ Gerund. ' ' "^^'^^r ^P^^^ 

i:io«t gntltyine,' gratUHmua, » irderwMwn. J /«••« rammau^. 

» ' tbrrs siiali be prepared for you * * focus. 



. ■ JV«<»m Is rare to Ctcer.^ who gewndly use. r««. modo tortead of It alto, 
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Exercise 37. 

Your letters are few and far between ;» but they make up fun 
Iheir rarity by their wonderful' tenderness." Many parts of thern^ 
have delighted me, but nothing more than the^' affection, which 
you not only manifest* to me in my Ufe-Umey^ but also solemnly^ 
promise to manifest^ to my [family], when 1 am gone .^ 

* ^aie certainly nure,* ramf fiiicfem. b eomptMort, « tuaritoi. 
1 * many [Uiinga] in them.' • amarem, prepBtare (to manifent by «ib- 
etantial Idndness). r < to me alive.* r sanct^ h Difi! 2 

'JuUhaweceoBediobe,' 

Exercise 38. 

As to* my property *» [which is] small" indeed,* but in a tolera- 
bly good condition/ let us converse [about it] when you come in 
the spring J I am so strong' both in body and mind, that unless 
I f am carried off by apoplexy, •» I seem as if I mights arrive at 
the same age that my mother reached :J nor do I feel that I am 
* growing an old man \\from any tfung^ but"^ my laziness in let- 
ter-writing, i 

* De. b ra (pi.). e modicua. d 1. 383. • <but sufficiently 
uninvolved,' §atU erplicaha, (So Cic. protinda guam maxime apta explica- 
iaque.) t mb tempua vemum, f ' To be strong/ vigire, h apo- 
plexU or apopUxia. i* to be able.' ) attmgtre, k •[from] any 
other circumstance,' ret, i * in writing letters.' 

Exercise 39. 

Of our [men]* not more than twenty were [either killed or] 

missing^ [afler] all the engagements. But in the castle there was 

not a single* soldier who was not wounded : and of one cohort four 

centurions losf* their eyes. And desiring* to * produce evidence 

of their exertionsT* and the danger they had been in,* they counted 

over before* Marius about thirty thousand arrows* [which had 

been] shot ) into the castle, and brought to him the shield^ of the 

centurion Scaeva, in which there were founds a hundred and twenty 

noles.i 

* In such enumerations the poutuht adjective is often used, of coarse In 
agreement, instead of parHHre gen,, or er, &c. Caesar, especially, is fond of 
this construction: thus nostri eircUer aeptuaginta ecdderunt. (Befl. Civ 
1 46. »» To be fklUad or] missing (i. c. kut in any way), deaiderxri. 
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^ • Single ' after general nogativerij such as nemo^ nuUus^ neque quisquam oi 
uUttSf is best translated by omnino := * at all, in all,' which extends the meaning 
strictly to all. Here nemo^omnino, <i I. 66, n. • ' when (quum) 

they desired.' (subj.) f labor (sing.). f ^ their danger.* h 'To 

count over (again) before any body,' renumerare cut, i For military mat 

ters Caesar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especially Caesar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so nearly always places tha 
thouBcmds first, then the gen., and then the number of thouaanda^ that this is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, mVlia paasuum decern ; millia haminum cird- 
ter vigifUif &c. J * To shoot ' (of weapons hurled, as those of the ancients 

were), amjicere, k * the shield being brought {referre), \there\ were 

found in it,' <&c. i foramen* 

Exercise 40. 

He sends thither M. Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. The people of Veil* as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened'' their gates; and all,' hoth inhabitants^ and soldiers, came 
forth* to meet' Valerius toith their congratulations :' Sulpicius and 
Manlius threw themselves down from'^ the wall. Manlius, being 
brought** before* Valerius, begs to be sent! to Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that"* he 
had set out [upon his march thither]. Marius incorporated* the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius unpunished."' 

*• Veienaes b V. M. 7. « univerai, * oppidani (inhabitants 

of the town). * exire, t < To meet ' is generally translated by obtiam 

witn a dat., ire {exire, Ac.) obviarn alicuL * ' congratulating.' h deduci, 

I ad, ) I. 75. k C. 25. i confungere aUquem cum aliqud re, 

■^ ineolumia. 

Exercise 41. 

I have heard our friend Pomponius say' that he had two 
soldiers in Spain, rich brothers from'> the Faliscan territory ; their 
father f having left them a small country-house,^ and a field* of 
certainly* not more than one acre, they"* formed an apiary • round 
*he whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up' the rest 
with thyme, cytisus, and balm.' These** [brothers, he said] used 
never to make J less, on an average,^ than ten thousand sestertia 
by J their honey. 

•■ I hoM heard you say, is, audivi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, quum diceres , 
Audivi te dicentem. b ' to whom when a small country-house had been left 

by their father.' « agellua, d gone. * ahearium, i. e. a system o/ 
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kee-hivet. t obtepire s o^ncuCrum. k Continue thu m a^^i 

ttamtlon. i ui perm ue dueereni, i ' lo make fio mnch by any thiui{, 

r$aptre (with ace. of the thing) «r. 

Exercise 42. 

If there is no* food [for them] naturally-growing* [there],* the 
owner ought to sow what bees Uke hest:^ such as** roses, wild. 
thyme,* balm/ poppies, beans, lentils, peas, basil,' the [sweeU 
scented] rush,^ lucerne, ■ and especially cytisus, which ises^emehf 
good J for them [when] in health. For it begins to flower at^ the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the autumnal equinox. 
But though* this is best for'^> [their] health, thyme is best wUh 
reference to ihe^ making of honey. • For ^'^ this reason the Sicilian 
honey bears the *palmj because? the thyme is there good and 
abundant.4 

» * not.' (See p. 257, 103.) b naturaUa, « * most follow.' d * ffut are,' 
Obs. All the names are to be In the singvJar. ' • »erpi/Uiim, f apiastrum. 
ff oeimum, h cyperum, i medica (se. kerba). ) utUutanut, 

k 'from,' a&. i * to the other equinox of autumn.' What la the word fin 

• aiher ' of two things 7 » * as this is best— so thyme,* Ac, irf— *»c. ■ ad. 

• nuUificium. P quod, ^frequens. 

Exercise 43. 
{On the Medical Ah.) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodies, » 
medicine promises * health to [them when] diseased.* There is^** 
indeed nowhere, [where] this [art] does not exist: since* even the 
most uncivilized® nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim- 
ple* [remedies] for* the cure' of wounds and diseases. Among") 
the Greeks, || however ^ it was cultivated considerably* more than 
amongst*» other nations : andi [yet] even amongst these, not from 
the first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centuries before us, since ) JSsculapius was celebrated as the first 
Inventor [of it] ; who, because he studied somewhat* more pro- 
foundly this science, [which was] still rude and in its infancyi^ 
was worshipped after his death as a god,^ 

^ V. M. II. b riquidem. « vmperitiBsimuB. d pramptiu (I. o 

eudy at hand) • €uL f auxUiwm^ i. e. help against tlieiu, whethei 
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fghaU or partial cure. r aliqaanto^ 1. 402. h m, with abl. t an, 

^^UpoUquum^ "With 9ubj. ^paulo, ivu2gari$. » * was rooolvod 

into the number of the gods.' recipu 

Exercise 44. 

{Same subject continued,) , 

Afler* [him] || Ms two sons Podalirius and Machaon, following 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy,^ afforded no"> inconsid- 
erable* service to their comrades.** ' But yet Homer has described* 
H them (r) not as having rendered them any' aid against* pesti- 
lence,* nor**> the various kinds of diseases, but only as being 
accustomed to cure', wounds with the knife J and medicinal appli- 
cations.*^ From which it [plainly] appears,*"^ that these [were] 
the only branches* of medicine which" they f attempted; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we f may learn 
[from] the same author," that diseases were referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was^''^ from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

* Demde, ^ * Trojan.' « mediocria. d commilUonea, * proponere^ 
with icfl t The regular words after negatives are quisquam and tUlua : but 

alifuU is sometimes found. According to Matthue this is : * when the thing 
either reaUy exists, or might be supposed to have existed.* (Ad. Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 15.) 
Use dUquis here : and see I. 160. ff irij with abL h Dod. bus, i \ . 

M. 19. \ferrum, k medicavientum, 1 pars, » Diff. 8 

B 'Author' is never auctor (but scriptor, Ac.) except when, as here, he is our 
auiharUy for a statement. 

Exercise 45. 

{Same subject continued,) 

And it is * probable, that though there were no remedi^ agamst 

bad health, yet that men for the most 'part enjoyed good healthy"^ on 

account of their good habits* [of life], which neither sloth<> nor 

luxury had corrupted. For« it is*"^ these two [vices], which first' 

in Greece, and then**> amongst"^ ourselves, have injured* [men's] 

fxmstitutions. And consequently,^ this complicatedi [art of] 

medicine, which was unnecessary in former days, and is so now 

amongst other nations,} enables^' hut a very few^ of us to reach the 

beginning (j>7.) of old age. 

18 
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• inUr nuOa mufiUot followed by gen. b < yet that it generally ^plemmqiu^j 
laJ-to-nan't-lot (contingere) good.' « more*. a D5d. igtuuia, 

• Htpiidem. t prwM^ there being only two caaes mentioned. s aJfUgtni 
'conatitutiona,' corpora. h V. M. 20. i mvUvplex. 1 'neithei 
neceaaary In former daya—nor amongat ^ other nationa.' In former days- 
alim. V. M. 9. k < Enablea to reach,' perducU ad^&c ^ vis alUpd, 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior force* was besieging troops which hadifel 
miffered no lass or disaster,^ they being* [also] supplied with an 
abundance of every thing : for every day** a great number of ships 
arrived from aU parU^ to bring them provisions : nor could the 
vnnd blow from any quarter thai was not favourable to some of 
them J He,» on the other hand,** having consumed all the com 
round about^i was in great distress ;J but yet his men**' bore their 
privations^ with extraordinary patience. For they called to mind' 
that, after*' suffering the same [hardships]i in Bithynia the year 
before, they, by their exertions and patient endurance,"" put an 
end" to a very formidable* war : they remembered p that, after*' 
suffering great distress^ before Nicomedia, and much greater 
still' before Mantinium, they gained a victory* over mighty 
nations. 

" mUUum nunurug, b copice integrte atqtu incobtnuB, According to Dad. 
ineolumiM and int^er both mean * unhiart and untaudud .** integer, opp. to * being 
aUtuktdy^ incolumitf to * being wounded.' Dod. tahnia. * quum iUL d 69, 1. 1. 

* tmcftfue. f * nor could any wind blow, but {quin) they had a fAVomable 
course from aome quarter (pars),* * Could* should be the imperfect, as it is an 
ezpresaion of a repeated possibility. f ipse, h aiUem, ijar and vnde. 
J anguMtiee (a < strait'), pi. k < these things.' (See I. 24,) i See 1. 24. 
■ patieniia. ■ conjkere. • maximtta, P I. p. 72, note q. 4 inopia 
(diatreaa for proviaions). ' V. M. 21. " *To gain a victory,' trictorem 
or vietoreo decedere, with gen. of course. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time,* L. Sanga, whom Sylla at his departure 
(p) had left in command of the camp,^ being informed [of what 
was going on], came to the assistance* of the cohort with two 
legions. On his (r) arrival, the Africans were easily repulsed; 
they did || mA^ [so much as] stand* the sight' and [first] shock oi 
©ur [troops], but [as soon as] (p) their first ranks were broken,! 
the rest turnec^ their backs and fled from the field.* But Sunp 
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recalled our men, Uiat they might not pursue them to any greai 
di^iaticeJ 

2. Now J many men think, that if he had chosen**^ to pursue 
them more warmljff^ the war might have been terminated on that 
day : it does not however *appeari that his decision was [justly] 
censurable^:" for the duties" of a lieutenant are one,« those of a 
general another :• the former? ought to act in every thing ac- 
cording to Jus instructions ;4 the latterP to decide withotit restraint 
according to what seems best with reference to the whole state of 
affairs, 

1. ■- 1, p. 141, noteg. i» 'had placed over the camp,' prtipficer^, 

« I. 242 (1). d neque vero. *ferre. t Dod. videre. t < To 

break the first ranks/ primoa dejicere, k loco eedtrt. i longiua, 

2 I At, k acriua, i I. 297. ■> reprehtndendna. The ad- 

iectives In -^le^ -ible, may be translated by the part, in dus^ when they mean 
what ought to be done : not when they mean what can be done. » ftartu. 

* I. 38. P aUer~~<dttr, ^ ad prteacrijitum libere ad summam rcrum 

eanmdere. 

Exercise 48. 

He* disposes his men [along] the*^^ works he had begun** to 
raise, not at certain intervals,* as was done on'^ the preceding* 
days, but in a continued line of guards and posts,^ so that [the par- 
ties] touched* * each other, and [all together] JUled up the wJioIe 
line of works.^ He orders* the military tribunes and officers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begsJ them not only 
to be on their guard against^ sallies, but also to keep an eye upon 
individuals secretly leaving the gates J Nor" was there of the 
whole [army] a single individuals of so indifferent^ and sluggish' 
a mind, as to take a wink of sleep"^ that night. 

* *He' (of the general), ipce. >vnMtUuere. ''certain spaco 

being intermitted.' d * as was the custom of,' Ac. • tuperior, 

r perpetui* vtgUiiB wtaiUmtlmaque. f * disposes, being the historical pres- 

ent. What teuMs would both be correct here 7 I. 414. k mimUionem ex' 

pUre: explere, to leave no gaps ; compUre^ to Jill as full as a thing will hold. 
I • to order to patrol,* circUmmiUere, J hortari^ I. 75. ^ ^ To be on 

mu?9 guard against any thing,' cavtrt ch aliqud re. i * to observe the secret 
exits {exihu) of individuals,' Hnguli homirui, vk neque vera: the vera 

adding emphasis to the assertion. ^ ' any (one).' What word for < any ? ' 

I. 389 — 391. ' remi88us. P languidu9. ^ as »o rest,' oun- 

wieocere. (See I. 66, note s. Translate according to 1. 483 (a).) 
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Exercise 49. 
(Death of Polycarp,) 

1. When* they f arrived'* || there,"' he being* from»» his age 
vreak in his legs, and [consequently] allowed to ride upon anau^ 
a great concourse (pi.) took place both of Jews and Pagans : 
Bome* of whom, remembering his old reputation, had compasium^ 
on his age : but most [of them] were * exasperated [against him] 
from*' their hatred against' the Christians, and especially hecaust^ 
Poly carpus had prevented the offering of sacrifice^ to the gods oi 
their country. 

S. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he said] 
that he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im. 
mediately handed-over* to the executioners to*' be burnt* alive. 
iVhen they f were leading him to death, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate," met" him :• [and] said weeping, * 
folycarp, what undeserved treatment art thou receiving f'^ he [re- 
plied] :« * But not unexpected' [treatment], for many Christian 
bishops will hereafter" meet with this fate /'* 

1. • vbi : what tennel I. 512, 514. b pervenire, I. 296. « qtmrn^ 
with subj. d * riding upon an ass,' asino vehL • Instead of making 
these principal sentences, connect them with the preceding by quum with subj. 
SovM^'-but moat; (dU—phirimi vera. f mistravL s I. 156. h maxi- 
meque <*uod, imacraJUriprahUmtrat, 

2. J Diff. 2. k tradctrt, i comburi. ^famUiariter tOu 

■ dbviam e»ct • ia quu.n. P * what undeserved [things] thou ari 

tTAfftringl* ^kuicilU. ^ inopinatiLa. * ddndc ^hwit 

txUwn iuJb:T\ 

Exercise 50. 

It is [kmJ ill you and] like a brother* to exhort** me, but [you 
exhort me who am] now^, by Hercules,'' running [apace, that way 
myself, so] that I lavish^* all my [assiduous] attentions*' upon** 
him* alone. Nay,' I shall perhaps' with my ardent zeal acconi- 
plish^ what often happens to travellers, :|: when they make haste;' 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened'" to rise later than 
they intended,) [yet] by quickening their speed,^ they arrive even 
earlieri at their journey^ s end,"^ than if they had lain awake aUtht 
morning;'' sc I, since I have so long overslept myself'' in the ob 
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eervancep of this man, [though], by Hercules, you have many a 
time tried to awake me,<i will make up for" my laziness by 
running. 

^frateme (adv.). * mehercuU. The naiof is to be made emphatic by 

ifuidenL ^ conferre, A Btudia (pi.). " him :z him whom you 

mention, <&c. What pron. should 'be used for *A«?' I. 377 (e). t Ego 

vtro : the vtro adding emphasis to the statement. r V. M. 15. 

» efficere, I V. M. 22. J telle. k properare, i ciHus, 

■■ • whither they wish,' veBe. ■ de muUd node vigUare. • in- 

dormire, P coUre. I. 359. 4 < you by Hercules often rousing me ' 

^ corrigere. 

Exercise 51. 

Cato in Sicily was refitting his old ships of war,* and aymmafuL 
ing the slates to provide new ones for him.^ These [objects] he 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania and Bruttium,* he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops^ of Roman citizens : and 
required* from the states of Sicily a certain amount' of infantry 
and cavalry. When these [preparations] were almost completed, 
being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained m an address to 
his troops^* that he was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey, who, 
though utterly unprepared^ in every respect,* had begun) an unne- 
cessary war ; and [when] questioned in the senate by him and 
other [senators], had asserted*^ that he had^ every thing ready and 
in good orders for'^^ a war. 

^nave§ longte. b 'was commanding new [ones] to the states.' So 

imperarefrum^ntum civiiatibuB^ Ac, « Jn lAtamis BnUtiisque, The name 

of the people {Lucani) is often thus used, where we use the name of the terri- 
tory. ddeUdita habere, * exigere, t numenu, tinooneione. 
Use the pr««. hiatoricum, h imparatUnmus followed by prep, ab, *aU 
thingH.' iguacipere, k Diif. 47. ^ apta et parata. 

Exercise 52 

Having given [him] these instructions,* he arrives at Canusium 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldiers,^ 
the rest such as he had*formed« out of the new levies, and filled 
up* on*« his march : for he had sent Domitius's* cohorts straight* 
from Corfinium to Sicily. He found that the consuls were gonei 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceiua 
was remaining at Brundusium with twenty cohorts ; nor could it 
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be found out [for] certainty, whether he had remained there for 
the purpose of holding^ Brundusium, that* he might the moru 
easily remain master of the whole Hadriatic, or had [merelyl 
stopped there for'^ want of ships. 



b * three [of them] yeteran pegionsj.' vtteramu 
• diUehu (sing.). * eompitre, • l)omitianu8 (adj.). r protinua 

r fn^JUxacL h obHnire, i What word for * that T 

Exercise 53. 

When the excited* body of young men^ were rashly taking arms; 
and endeavGuring to make a hostile attack wpon^ the unoffending^ 
Thessalians, it was I who compelled the senate to repress by 
its authority the violence of [these] striplings : it was*"* I who 
strictly charged* the quaestors not to supply money' for the pay- 
ment* [of the troops] : it was*"> I who, (p) when the arsenal^ wa.s 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented' [any] arms 
from being carried out. And thus you know that it was**^ by my 
exertions f and mine alone,^ that an unnecessary war was not brought 
about. 

* eoneilxre. ^Ju9entu». « manu laecM^re, d quietus, « interrninar 
(Ter. followed by n«). f tump/u^. f &tipmdiwn, h armaTnentarium. 

I * by my exertions [of me] alone.' Exertions, opera, <e, sing. (Com p. Cic. to Hum 
trim meum paxatum; in uniuB med Balute.) 

Exercise 54. 

See how uncertain' and variable' the condition* of life is ; how 
unsettled^ and inconstant [a thing] fortune ; what' unfaithfulness^ 
there is in friends ; what* simulations'* suited to times and circum^ 
stances,* what* desertion* [even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers, what* cowardice.* There will, there will, / say,' be a* 
time, and the day will come* sooner or kUer,^ when you will miss* 
the afiection of a most friendly, the fidelity of a most worthy) 
person, and the high spirit^ of the bravest man that ever UvedJ 

•■ ratio. How to make uncertain and variable* emphatic, sec p. 236, 16 (6). 
b vagut. * Caut. 21. d Plural. * apttu ad tempua. t prqfeda 

(assuredly, verily). * luceacere (will dawn, 1. e. begin to shine). 

% aUquando. i deriderare. In this construction the «ufr/. preaent is to be 

qsod : not the fut. indicative. J grapissimtu, k animi magrdtudo. 

On the position of the two geiiitiveo sec Introd. 27, l ' The bravest mai 

tliat ever lived,* un'.ir^post homincB nato9foriimimu» tir. 
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Exercise-55, 

Are you trying to find* a new method of governing the state 1 
Why,*» you cannot discover" a better [one] than [that which] you 
have received from your forefathers. Are you trying to find out, 
at a vast outlay,^ how you may not pay* taxes ? Why,** you can- 
not by taking counsel ( pZ.) increase the resources' of the treasury, 
which you desire [to increase]. Are you trying to find out how 
you may spare men [who are] polluted by crime ?**> Why,*» you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty,' secure** the safety of the inno- 
cent. 

* qiuerere* hat, « V. M. 2. <i * by making very great 

outlays.* aumptus, " em\ferre, t opes, 9 noctntea, b cutt/OfUrt 

(guard). 

Exercise 56. 

Even the bravest men have not, except in extreme necessity, 
fi^ung their lives away* for the sake of avoiding some* disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Crassus Mucianus, [when] conducting** the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, being taken [prisoner] between Eleea 
and Smyrna by [some] Thracians, of whom thai prince^ had a 
large force in his fortified toumsy^ that he might not fall into his 
handsy* escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary death J For he is 
reported to have thrust* his riding-siick^ into the eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enraged < by the violence of the pain, 
stabbed Crassus with his dagger in the side,J and [thus], whilst* 
he avenged himself, delivered a Roman general from the dis* 
graceful violatian^ of his dignity." 

» * sought death voluntarily,' mortem uUro oppetere. Some, 1. 392. b gereri 
{bellvm aim), e Only a pronoun. <i * had a great number In garrison.' 

in dilionem ejus pervenire, t arcessUa ratio mortis, t dirigere. 

b a riding stick, rtrg-o, qud aliquis ad regendmm equwn uHtur, The tense of 
the vorh, of course, to be altered according to circumstances i aecendi, 

I * stabbed {eorifodere) Crassus*s side with his dagger.' k 1. 509. i turpitddo. 
• mqfestasT which Cic. attributes to consuls, judges, Ac, 

Exercise 57. 

It vfos ever my persuasion,* that^ all friendships should be main- 
talned' with a religious exactness,^ but especially* thoee which' 
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ire renewedi after*^' a quarrel :^ because* in friendships [liith 
erto] uninterrupted] a failure^ of duty is easily excusedi by a 
plea* of inadvertency, or, U^^ put a worse construction'' upon i/,of 
negligence : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation,* any [new] offenu 
he given,^ it does not pass for negligent, hut wilful ;« and is not 
•imputed* to inadvertency, but to perfidy. 

■ I * / have always thought.' b Connect these two clauses by qmemSum 

Jboffk—imd), • tuerL d *with the greates; scrupulousness (religio) and 

fidelity.' * * In quum—tum, the htm is often strengthened by verOf eerte etiam^ 
ffrteeiptUt maxime.* f I. 476. f recanciUari in gratiam, b immiciiuBf pJ. 
i propierea quod. J integer, k prtetermiUere, i defauUre. 

'^exeumttio, ^ gTraeiuM interpretaru ^rediiua in gratiant, 

9 <any thing is committed.' 1. 389—91. ^ * is not thought neglected, but 

violated.' 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together his men for the purpose of addressing 
theniy*^ * Know,' he says, * that in a very few days from this time,^ 
the king will he here* with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light-armed* [troops], and* three hundred 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 
♦imagine [any thing] beyond [this], and let them believe me. 
who have certain knowledge ;' or, assuredly,* I will order xiierr 
(p) to be put on board"* the oldest vessels [in the service], and tc 
be carried to whatever country the wind may happen to take 
them.'* 

• * to an assembly.' ad coneionem vocarCy advocare^ or amcocarc^in eancunum 
ttdvocare. (M. L. 4.) b The pron. hie. in agreement with ' days.' la I. 31 1 

paudB his didntt is given for * aftw days ago.* It may also mean < within a few 
days ;' the hie marks nearness to the speaker (L e. to the time of his Epeaking)^ 
on either side. « adesse. d Ums armatureB. • DifT. 88. • f Se\ 

above, Ex. 3, c. eonvpertumhabere. Compare perspectum habere, absduium fuibdre 
I. 364. r aut quidem : the quidem adding emphasis to the auL h V. M. 2c 
I * by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.' quictaupie. 

Exercise 59. 

On"> his approach being announced, L. Plancus, who *com. 
.-nanded the legions, being compelled by the critical state of ajfairs,* 
takes [a position on] a rising ground, and draws up his army in 
two divisions^ facing different ways,* that he may not (414) be 
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fitirrouuded by the cavalry. Thus, though his farces were infe- 
rior,^ he kept his ground* against furious charges [both] of the 
legions and of the cavalry. When (p) the cavalry were already 
engaged, both parties f behold at a distance' the standards of two 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
support' of our troops, anticipating what really occurred,^ that* the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly offered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off,! and each general 
marched back his legions to his camp. 

^ necessaria res, b para, « diverms^ in agreement with acies, 

d * having engaged {congredi) with an unequal number.* • sustinere (to 

sapport : to bear without yielding). Use the historical present. f V. M. 24. 
ff •vhsidium. Use the construction I. 242. h * suspecting [that] that would 

be which happened/ accidere or eontingert. Why 7 M. L. 1. i * Ut is 

sometimes used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonstrative pronoun, 

where quod might rather have been expected, or the ace. and inf. ) Pres. 

bis tor. — diHmere. 

Exercise 60. 

Whilst he was preparing and carrying out* these [plans], he 
sends his lieutenant, C. Fabius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put» into winter-quarters at Narbo and its 
neighbourhood;^ and directs that the passes' of the Pyrenees 
should be quickly seized, which L. Valerius fwas then occu- 
pying with his troops :•* the other legions, which were in more 
remote winter-quarters^* he orders to follow. Fabius, according 
to his instructions f' having made great despatch, clears the pasSffi 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

*■ adjrunistrare. b circum ea loca, " saUus, So saltitM Ther- 

mopylarum. (Liv.) <i prtesidia, * * which were-in-winter-quartera 

{kiejnare) further-off.' f * as had been commanded.* f prtendium ex 

9aiJbti defieere , dejieere in this sense is a technical term of military science. 

ON THE TENSES IN A LETTER* 

1, It is a peculiarity in Roman letter-writing, that the writer 
puU himself (as it were) in the time when the letter toiU he re- 
reived, and thus speaks of what he is doing, as what he was doing : 

13* 
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and 80 uses the imperfect and pluperfect instead of the present and 
perfect. 

2. Thus: 'I have nothing to write/ nihil habeham quod 
tenberem: *I have heard no news/ nt'M noot audieram. 
And this extends to the adverbs : instead of < yesterday^* we find 
*ikedaybrf(Kre.* 

3. To see that these are the tenses the receiver would use, sup 
pose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicere 
kanc epistolam scr^sity nihil habebat quod ecriberet^neqw 
enlm novi quidquam audierat, et ad omnes meas epistolae re^ 
teripserat pridie^ <^c. 

4. But general truths and statements that are not made reJa- 
Uvely to the time of writing stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ego te 
maxind et feci semper et facto): nor does the use of the 
imperf. and pluperf. always occur where it might stand. 

Exercise 61. 

Although I have nothing to write,* and moreover f am possessed 
\y 9}"* strange unwillingness* to write*^ [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good-for-nothing* [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood** without [any] letters of mine to you. I love you 
nore every day/ because I am * persuaded that you' f love' your 
gtudies* in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
an accurate statement^ with what * author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or as* 1 would rather [have it], with 
both ? You ought also to take pains) to employ, in what you 
write* to me, the phrases* which you have observed in their 
works : that this"" itself may be a proof" to me of the * accuracy 
with which you read them." Farewell. Tibur, Aug. 28. 

• Use the favorite form nViU est quod (477). b odium, • vtrbero {anu) 
i V\rbat adv. expresaes ' to where you are/ * to your neighboiu-hoodT I. 387. 
* Distinguish between quolidie^ indies. Which is dsed in both senses? I. 69, t 
r To be expressed by the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity wliich the two 
iocusatives would occasion. * amuse yoursclfj' obUctare. See Dod. (Mectaiio. 
I litterarum studio, h ' ♦accurately.* i ' which.' J dart operam 

(followed by ui). ^ shall write — shall have observed (notare) ; the conduct 

being recommended as what should be followed in future, i hg[uendi 

gmura. ■ Express res, ■ JUlsmfaeere eitjus rsL • 'of your *«ccu 

racy In reading them.' 
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Exercise 62. 

If 1 had as oflen* encountered^ toils and dangers against' you 
2nd my country, and our household-gods, as I have fi-om the be- 
ginning* of my manhood f scattered ly my arms your most wicked 
enemies, and f won** safety for you, you could not have decided* 
any thing more against me in my absence, O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first^ hurried me off, 
ikough not yet of the legal age^i to a moSt cruel war, and then' 
destroyed me, with my most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths." Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
man people sent out her children to war ? are these the rewards 
for our wounds, and for** our so often shedding our blood for our 
country ? Being tired of writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilst*^ you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one year.' 

* * 80 many ' [toils, Ac.]. A sentence is occasionaliy arranged in tliis not 
strictly accurate way, where tot refers to quotiea, (Thius Cic. pro Balbo, 20 ; ai 
tot consvlibua mcruiMtt^ quo ties ipse consulfuisset.) * under my command,' 
dttctu meo. b ntacipere. « I. 179. d qwgrere (which is often used 

of a nuxessful search : nearly = invenire). • To * do,' when used in this 

way as the rcpresentatwe of a preceding verb (here to be doing ^^tobe deciding), 
18 mostly /accr«, but sometimes agere : e. g. Sail. Cat. 52, 19. f First— then 

may often be translated by turning the verb with *Jirst* into a past participle . 
tnus * me, being hastened away— you destroyed,' &c. * To hurry a man off, 
projicere (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never cared for afterwards). 
f * against [my] age,' contra cetattm. h quum — interim^ words often used 

indignantly of conduct that is a strong contrast to what it shoiUd have been. 
• * scarcely one-year's pay has been given by you.' One-year's, annuus. Pay, 
itlpmdiumi but sumptus when considered as given to the commander-in-chief 
CO defray with it all the expenses of the war. 

Exercise 63. 

(TAe same subject continued.) 

By the immortal gods, is W° that you think I serve* tor a trea- 
sury ? or that I can have an army without provisions and pay 1 
I confess that I set out for this war with more zeal than prudence ; 
seeing that* (p) though I had received from you only the name 
qf general,* I raised an army in forty days, and drove back* the 
enemy, {p) who were already hanging over Ita'y,* from the Alps 
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mto Spun. Orer' these [mountains] I opened' a diflerent^ read 
from [thai which] Hannibal [q>ened], and [one] more convenient 
f>r OS. I lecorered Gaid, the Pyrenees, Laletania, the Indigetes ; 
and vith newly-raiaedi tixxips, and much inferior [iu number], 
HoodJ the fijst attack of the victorious^ Sertorius : and [then] spent 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
lownsy or wUk any such indulgence to my troops as a regard to m^ 
men papkkrity with thenk would have suggested.^ 



t vkem {alia^uM re£^ h quippe qui: here with indie. 1. 482. 

• 'of a ce mnn a nd, ' impuimau * mtrnmufvere. • in cervicSbut jam 

MUim mgtre, Ncariy ao: mate in eervieibu* ntnvuB^ 'are immediately 
■poathem:* heBumingtnt in cervieibu* eroi; 'impended:* both Ldv. 
fper, ff V. M. 7. h 'difierent from,' aliuMaique, i novus, 

) mtaHmirt, k ex ambiHmu med. The kind of ambiiio meant, is the courting 
popobrity with an anny by allowing it sndK induJgencea as comfortable wintei 
^■artera^Ac 



Exercise 64. 

{The same subject continued.) 

Why should I go on to enumerate* the battles [I have fought], 
my winter expeditions, or the towns (p) that I have retaken oi 
destroyed ? since facts are stronger* than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Sucro/ the battle at the Durius/ the (p) 
utter destruction* of C. Herennius, the general of our enemies, 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent' enough to you - 
and for these (r) [benefits] you give us in retum,f ye grateful 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the condition of my army 
and that of my enemies is the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them] : and each, [if] || victorious^ may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise and beseech you toi attend to this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own iDterest^ 
9f3ri from those of the state.) 

* * Why shooid I after this {tiein, for deinde) enumerate 1 b < the thing 

(ffft^.) Iiaa more weight.' pitte vaigre. « The Xucar. * The l>ouia 

• Use participles. I. 359. f ctarue, f reddere, k 'is given tt 
■eitlKr.' i I. 75. ) ] 
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Exercise 65. 
(The same subject continued,) 

Bitlier I (pZ.) or Bertorius have had waste the tohole of hit/usr 
Spaaiy and cut off ail its inhabitants ;* except the maritime cities, 
which [are however only] an additional^ burden and expense to 
OS. Last year [indeed] Gaul maintained* the army of Metellds 
with money and com, but now, in consequence of a had harvest^* 
that [country] hardly supports itself.* [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted' not only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain : and, unless you (r) succour us, the army, and 
with it the whole Spanish war, will removes itselfyram this 
countn^ into Italy, :( against my will, indeed, hut according to mjf 
predictions.* 

* ' have wasted hither Spain to extermination,' ad mttrn/^-ionem rastare, 
fc Express by the adv. uUro (properly meaning, * further on'). See I. 237. 

« aUre. d media fructUniM, • * itself hardly get.** rn.' agiiare, 

f connanere. f trantgredi, k * hence.* i \ being unwilling 

mnd [yet] foretelling.' 

Exercise 66. 

Herennius, since his rear* was pressed by the ca\ airy, and he 
saw the enemy before him, {p) when he had reached** a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched* four cohorts of tar 
geteers* to the highest qfaU the Mils in sight;* and orders them ti 
make aU possible haste to take possession of this,* with the intention 
of following' them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
reach Octogesa by the hills. As the targeteers were making for 
this hill in an oblique line, the cavalry of Marius (p) saw [themj 
and charged the cohorts ; w!io^ did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but (p) were surrounded 
oy them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies* 

• ntmanmum agnuru b naneucL • mittere. Use tlv« historl- 
cm present. * eeirati, •< to a hill which was the highAst of all 
ka sight.' Ddd. videre (4). f magno cumt coneUaiM ooei qw rc 

r *with that Intention, that he would follow.' h 'nor did the 

tnxgetcers stand/ Ac. 
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Exercise 67. 

I have received your three*<> letters : but in the last tlicre were 
some [parts] so carelessly written, that it was plain* you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote it. I will show yov 
these [faults], when I come to your part of ike world ;^ and shall 
pull your ear/ that you may be for the future more attentive 
when you writer* and avoid at least such blunders,* as even little 
hoys* would avoid, who are learning their accidence.' Do not, 
however, be distressed by this admonition of mine : for I do not 
wish to f take away any* [thing] by it from your cheerfulness, 
but f to add [somewhat] to your attention. Adieu. Tibur, 29 
Sept. 

* *it is plain,' /acik cotutai .* ' to be thinking of something else,' ahud agert. 
k < to where you are :' to be expressed by an adv. derived from Ute^ the •demon- 
strative of the second person. I. 387. * auriculam ptrveUere, 

< 'in writing.' * error or »otoc£nntM (a solecism). f pueruhu 

K < to be learning one^s accidence,' primia UterU imbui. k I. 389 — 391 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me much phasure,*^ as every thing [does] that 
proceeds** from you, although you had committed many* [faults] 
in it. But as lisping children** are listened to with delight* by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of letter-uniting' is delightful to me. I send you 
it* back corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed.* Do you, dear, dear^ Alexander, pursue with spirit) the 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, and which 1 
have always exhorted and urged you to follow. ^ I have, by my 
reporti [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of your 
parents :" and you must now take all possible pains" that neither 
I nor they fmay be disappointed* in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1570. 

* * [waej II nped to me.' b profieuci {ab aUqtio). < By mvttapeecar^ 
iJUfolL •libenter, tinliUrU, fit itself.' ii< We agree [to 
Ao any thingli' comDHnU intet not. i duleUHme ae suavtstime. I magno 
mimo. k ( and I have always been your exhorter and impeller.' i tttU^ 
wumium, * magruvn spent (alicujut) apud (aliquem) eoneUar; 
turn ae atudw prwkUre, « apetfaUU aliquem. 



cai:tion8. 



ia] Take cure not to translate the English inf., when it cxpi esses a purpose, 

by the Latin infinitive.— To make out whether the infin. expresses a 

purpose, try whether you can substitute for it *in order that,* or *th4U. 

(fr) The infin. after <AaD«,' < w,' is to be translated by the part, in dut, with 

the proper tense of esse. 

(En/r )\^ ^^°^ something to do, 

cThereitsomethingforme to<2o. 
{Lai.) Something Utohe done by me. 
(e) * T%ere it oomething for me to do,* may also mean, there is wmethipg, 
vohich Imay do,* eataHg%nd,quod agam, 
2. In translating *ago* by dhine, remember, (1) that it must precede the 
numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardinal, not an ordinal, nu- 
meral ; and (3) that the acctuaiite is more common than the abl. 
(a) Hence abhinc annoa qtuUuordecim is right ; tertio abhinc anno, qtutrtt 
decimo abhinc die, doubly wrong ; tribiu abhinc annie, or trea abhinc 
annosy wrong. 
8 Take care not to translate ^frorn* by *a* or *ab* in the following con- 
structions : — 
H) To derive or receive pleasure, pain, profit,. <ftc.,/rofii, capere voluptaiem, 
dolorem,fruclwn, desiderium ex (not ab) aliqud re. 

(2) To hem from any body, audire ex allquo. 

(3) * Prom [being] such — becomes so and so,' — ex. 

(4) From such a district, town, &c. (it being a man's birth-place or resi- 
dence) — ex. 

(5) To recover/rom a disease, convalescere ^rmorbo. 

(6) To retumyrom a journey, redire, reverti ex itinere. 

(7) Prom, XX * on account of,* propter. * Prom their hatred against any 

body.' 

(8) To fling or throw oneself /nwn a wall, se de muro dejlcere (C<m.) : se ex 
muro praecipitare {Cic.). 

(9) Prom, xz outof, ex. 

4. When a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, be 
careful not to omit the demonstrative ia, ea, id, or ille ^if there is empha- 
sis), with the substantive, if a particular thing is meant. To determin* 
this, try whether you cannot substitute ^Ihai* for * a' or ^the.* 

(a) Thus : * the oration which he delivered,' Ac. ( = thai particular oration 
which he delivered), e a oraJtio, quam habuit, <ftc. 

(fr) So, when a SLbstantive is defined by a relative adverb, the ' a or ' A« ' 
Is to be translated by a pron. Thus : 
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{Bng.) There will be a day, wften, Ac 
{Lot,) There will belfto^ day, when, Ac {quum). 
l^ng.) The day will come, when, Ac 

(Lat.) TluU day will come, le&en. dto. {quum). [Ccmp. Caution 13. 
6. Be Tery careful not to translate the Engheh infinitive after a substantive oi 
a^jectlYe, by the LtU, inJtnUive, unless you have authority for it J^ 
ways consider what the relation is, in which the infinitive stands. Can 
it be translated by a gerund in di? by ad with the gerundive (a paitiel< 
pie in due) 7 by a retatice dauee, &c. 1 
Thus : A desire to pray, ss a desire of praying. 

A knife to eui my bread with, ^: (1) a knife for cutting m} 
bread ; (2) aknife, with wMdi I may cut my bread. 
Obs. The 'for cutting my bread^ will not in Latin depend on knift 
but on the verb : e. g. I borrowed a knife for cutting my bread with, =r 
'for the purpoee of cutting my bread, I borrowed a knift* 
6. Take care not to translate < aeeert * = < affirm,* by aesercre, but by affirman, 
eonfirmare, dicere, docire, pronurUiare, Ac, ; or, if followed by a ao^ or 
other negative, negare, 
T. Take care not to translate 'horumr* by honor or honos, when it means not 
'an honour* (i. e. external mark of respect), but *th£ inward prindjkt 
qf honour* (honeetae) ; or 'integrity* ' trustworthineeo* (Jidea), 
Si From nemo, let me never see i but nuUiua and nuUo : or (after oega- 

Neminie or nemine ; ( tlves) cujuequam, quoquam, 

9. When a clause that/oUoic* another in English, is to precede it in Latin, it b 
often necessary to place in it a word from the preceding sentence. 
Thus : ' Alexander was blamed | because he indulged in drinking.' 
' Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.' 
(a) This is especially the case, when a pronoun in the second clause refers 
to a substantive in the first 
0. From our having hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 
tence, it is very difficult to give emphasis to an oblique case withoul 
placing it in a separate sentence with the verb to be. Thus; * J desire 
eomething* very much, (the ' something * being emphatic) would 
become : * there is something, that I desire very much.* Hence 

j;^ In a sentence beginning with 'it is* ox 'it was ' before 'that^' the 
'it is* ox 'it was * is omitted, and the sentence with ' that ' made a prin- 
cipal sentence. 
(Eng.) It is the manufacturers, that I complain ot. 
(Lat.) I complain of the manufacturers.* 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with 'itisbiU* ox 'it was but^* and bUowcd 
by * that,* Ac, 

(Eng.) It was but very slowly that he recovered. 
(La/.) He did not recover but (= except, nut) very slowly. 
II. The boy has but a stupid head. 

Who always for a but* puts sed 

• Instead of 'that,* which is here a relative, who or whiA may ooerar. '/f w 

the farmers qf whom I complain.' 
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Or at : for other meanings ' but ' has gut : 

* Onfyt* ' excepi^* *atUa8t^ or *v)ho* with 'noiJ 

(1) * Stay btU one day ' = stay only one day (solum or modo). 

(2) ' Do but stay ' = at least (or at aZ2 evenU) stay («a//«m). 

(3) * Nobody but Cassar ' = nobody except Caesar (ntn or praf«r). 

'i) 'There is nobody but thinks '= there is nobody wAodoes not think 
(quin or qui mm). 

(5) * Not to doubt &u/ or 6u/ that *...=: non dubitare ^tn, Ac. 

^ ' ATo ' before another adjective, as in ' a man qfno great leamingi* must be 

translated by non, not mUlua, 
13. * The,* when it relates to something that preceded, is often lo be translated 
by a demonstrative pronoun. For instance, if it had been mentioned 
that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwards stated that * the day * ar- 
rived, it must be *that day' in Latin. 

1^ Hence, when 'the* means a particular thing before-mentioned, 
it must be translated by a demonstrative pronoun. Or, in other words, 
when for 'the* we might substitute 'that,* it must be translated by the 
demonstrative pronoun. [Compare Caution 4.]* 
.4 * Thai,* in a clause following a comparative with quam, or aliua^ malle, <&c., 
is not translated. 
{Eng.) I had rather support my country's cause than that of a privato 

man. 
{Lai.) PatruB cau»am malo, quam privati nutinsre, 
•B. Take care not to translate *of* by a gen., in the following constructions .— 
(a) To deserve well of any body, bene mereri de aliquo. 

(6) To complain of any thing, queri de aliqu& re. 

(c) To be made qf any thing, factum esse ex aliquA re. 

(d) A book of mine, liber mcus. 

(e) How many of us, three hundred of us, Ac. See Pr. Intr. Pt. I. 17^ 
176. 

.8. Take care not to translate 'on' or 'upon* by super, in the following con- 
structions : — 

(1) To lavish, Ac. — upon any body, conferre — in aliquem. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in itinere. 

(3) To sit on a throne, in solio sed^re. 

(4) On this being known, 7 ,^ ^^j ^ , ^^ ^^^ 
Upon , ) 

(6) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes super) aiiqud re, 
(6) On descrying the troops, * the troops being descried,' aid, dbs, 
7. Take care not to translate 'for* hy pro, in the following constructionar^ 
(1) P%ir many reasons, multis de causis. 
For which reason, quit de causi. Cie* 
For a weighty reason, gravi de caus^ Cie, 
The rcasons/or which, . . . causae, propter quas, Ac 



* I li»V9 fandvertently referred sonu^tlmee to this Caation instead of to Cau- 
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/br that reaaon, 00 earn causam. Cie. 
F\nr thla reaaon, prcpUr hoc. 

(2) Gtood or oaeful jfbr any purpoae, ntills ad aliquid. 
Fit^, aptua cr idoneua ad aliquid : alao dative. 

(3) jFYn*, SB a eauM^ abL 

(4) F\fr ss eoneeming^ e. g. to battle Jbr any thing, dt aliquA re. 

(5) My reaaon,/or not doing this, aiti«a non/acten(f«a hujtf rek 
M Amang9ly before the name of a nation, amongst whom a habit prefailed, i 

usually aiptid (not inter) : sometimea * m* witn abL 

1 9 . When two substantives are governed by the Mme prepotUion, the prepoeitioo 

is repeated, uriUm the two e t Man t wee ar» to fornix as it were, one cma^ 
plex Jiofum. Hence they are repeated whenever the two subetantivei 
are oppoeed to each other. Hence in 

(a) et—etf nee—nee* . . . alwaye repeat the prepcflitlon. 

(6) anU'-mUt vd-'^el ) 

aAer mm, i generally : it is better, therefore, 

after quam foQowsng a cuniparative, ) to repeat it.* 

Thus : et in bdlo et in paces nee in bello nee in pace: in nuUd aUA n 
niei in virtute : in nuUd olid re guam in virtuie. 

20. Take care not to use apparere when *appeare * = * eeema * {videtur) : nor to 

use videri (but apparire) when appeare =: * ie momifeet ;' or ' makee iU 
appearance,^ 

21. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext. 

By * ihen^n^ meaning <a/ that time^* and ^therefare^^ and *ney:t.* 
(a) THKNt ^: * at that time^* turn tunc; =: 'next,^ delude; =: 'there- 
fore,* igitur, Ac 
12, * Men * is often used for * soldiers,' mUitee, * His men ' should be * ««»,' if 
there is any reference to their commander: if not, miHtes, * the soldiere,* 

23. * Before* a town should bea<2, not ante. See I. 457. 

24. Chooet often meanS) to 'irt»A,' to ^ht pleaeed,' Ac, vdle, not eUgere, Ac, 

e. g. ' tf you had dbtoi to do this' {ei voltneeee), 

25. In modem English there is often used for thither, and must be translated by 

the adverbs meaning * to thai place ' (huci Uluc, Ac.) 

26. * Crime' is not crimen (which is * adutrge,* * an accusation*) huieedueffaci- 

nu», Ac, 

27. Take care not to translate after by poet, in the following constructions : 

(1) To be reconciled c^er a quarrel, reconcUiari in gratiam e x invnUeUiie, Ac 

(2) Immediately after the battle, eov^feetim a p ratio, 

28. Take care not to translate in hy* in,* in the following construction : 
(I) It is written in Greek authors, tcrijdttm est apud Grcecoe, 

29. In' this ie life* let « ihie * with * life* agree : 
Hoe id, or VXvd, barbarous would be. 

30. ^ Ought * is a word that requires care : for it is often translated by an mi- 



* Sometimes a common preposition preceding the conjunction is not repeal <! 
^ihet—eti aut—<ntt; e. g. cum ^rutctumoetdiumometu. 
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perfect or fut. Indicative, where our idiom would lead ns to use the 

present. 
{fi) When a prtaent duiy^ <&c., exists, but is not acted upon, the imperfect is 

often used, especially when it is a general duty. {Madvig. 308.) 
S3r Hence, when ^you ought* s= *y3u ought (but do not),' use a«o«* 

bam or oportdtat, 
ip) When ought refers to what wiU &e right or proper, vfhen or after some* 

thing has taken place, use oportdtit^ debebo. 
(1) The * after* is often implied by an abL absol., the participle being of the 

passive voice. 

31. Remember the care with which the Romans mark both ih»compUtion ot 

ewry precedent action, and the futurity of every future action, 
(a) Remember that the fut. perf, of dxreidt becomes the jduperf eubj. in 
oblique narration. 

32. When one verb has *indeedy* and the next *6iif,* take care not to omit the 

pronoun in Latin, if the nom. to the verb is a pronoun, 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by iheqmdem: if it is ego^ write equi- 
demfoT ego guidem,* 

(Erig.) He did not indeed laugh, but he smiled. 

{Lot.) Nonrieit ill e quid em, eed eubrieit, 

33. When for '«o that* (introducing a consequence) you could put <m euch a 

manner, that,' take care not to use ul only, but Hor-Ad, placing the Ua 
in the preceding sentence. 

34. Take care to use a dietrHbuiive numeral instead of a cardinal one, with a 

plural noun used in a singular sense, as litercBt caatra^ &c. 
31^ But observe, vni and temi are used, not oinguU or trini. 



* For equideMf though probably not compounded of ego ouidemi is yet used 
where quidom with the pertorjol pronoun woold be used for the seooni or third 

person. 



TABLE 

OP . 

DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM. 

Src. 



English. L^tiv. 

1 . AU—v>ho or ulhich^ Ac. > Often : — aU — tu^numy-iBt (anmes — 
All men — who. ) quotquot) : which is stroijger ; =7 a0 

wWumt exeepHon. 

2. This was not done till afterwards. This was done afterwards at length 

{postea demum), 
C Nothing it beautiful, hut what. 

< Tliott things mdyzie beautiful, Thoee X}\\n^ at length {ea demum] 
( tphich. which. 

% What do you mean by a wooden Quern tu intelligis murum ligneuro 7 

wain 
4. I am reproached with ignorance. Ignorance is objected (objieitur or ex- 

probratuTt which is stronger) to me. 

PaBTICIPIAL SUBSTANTIYS. 

B« [Nom.] Grieving. DolSre. 

Your aparing the conquered is a It is a great thing, (hoi you have sparci 
great thing. the conquered. 

[Magnum est, ^uod victis p^penigU.] 

6. [Ace] Grieving. Dolfire. 

[Sepeceati {n&imulant, quod doltrt 
mttrnuBtrinU'l 

7. Fhom, with part, subst. : — 

(I) 7b prevent any thing from being JPro^ajr*— allquid Jfcri* {rare), 

done. n tfat. 

— ^^ — quominuo fat. 
(Ti 'Either /rom thinking, that, &c. Sioe to quod — txiatimartnt^&c 
i3i YieAiAiifrcmrem^nbervilg. Ex to quod mefnint«««^ &c. 

(4) jPar/rom doing this, &C. Tantum ahtot^ui hoc facial 

utf Ac. 

(5) Not from despising — but be-* Aon ^uoi aspemaretur—sed quod, Ac 
cause, Ac 

8. By:— 

[The most usijJ way is the gerund 
in do; or particT. in duB (in 
agreement).] 



* Principally with the inf. pass : ignu fieri hi caetria prohihtt <Cca), 
prohibuit fnigrari FeuwCLIv). 
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Ekgush. 
By doing this. 
9. Ik .— 

To be wrong in thinkingt <&c. 
10. Without: — 

(1) He did any thing without being 
asked, 

(2) He went away tpithoui reading 
ttie letter. 

(3) Many praise poets tpilhout unde-r^ 
•landing them. • 

(4) He never praised him without 
adding^ <ftc. 

(5) Nor ever saw him without calling 
nim a fratricide. 

(6) I enjoy an^ thing indeed^ but not 
tpithotU perceiving, &c. 

(7) I enjoy any thing without per' 
ceivingf Ac, 

1. To: — Gtenerally ad^ with part, in 

due. See Ck)a. on Fob. 
12. Through : — By part, in due, abl. 
of gerund; or by ex eo quod 
with subj. See DL 7, From 
(2). 
♦12. Op:— The gerund in di, or the 
part, in due^ in the gen., is the 
most usual form ; but these forms 
do not always serve. 
^1) * Let nobody repent ofhaving 

preferred following,' <&c. 
(2) *I do not despair of there 

o e i n g some one,' &c. 
(3} *I think he should repent of 
liaving given up his opinion.' 

(4) ■' They accused Socrates o f c o r- 
r u p t i n g,' Ac. 

(5) 'Instead of,* See 32. 

3. Fob:— 

(1) ' Pardon me f o r w r i t i n g.' 

(2) *To revile, abuse a man for 
having done any thing.' 

(3) *Many reasons occurred to me 
for thinking,' Ac. 

(4) ^Ithankvoufor compelling 
me to do this.' 

* You are greatly to blame for 
laving done this.' 

4. And not. 

And nobody, nothing, no where, 
never, no 



Latin. 
(Often) *this being done,* (abl. aba.). 

In hoc errare, quod putern^ &c 

Non rogatiu. 

He went away, the letter not being read 

{epistold non lectd). 
Many praise poets, nor understand 

them {neque intelligunt). 
He never praised him so that he did 

710^ add (ut non adjiceret). 
Nor ever saw him but she called him a 

fratricide {quin—-€ o mp ellaref). 
I so enjoy any thing, that I perceive 

[aliqu& re ita potior, vt animadver- 

tam, Ac] 
I so enjoy any thing, that I Jo not per« 

ceive faliqu& re ita potior, ut non 

animadvertam, Ac] 



'i: 



And hardly any.* 



Ne quern pceniteat sequi maiuissi, 
Non desperofore altquem, <f«. 

EgoiUiyquoddesuAsententiddeces- 
sisse'tj paenitendum censieo, 

Socratemaccusanmt, quod corruwr 
p eret, <f*c. 



Ignoscemihij quod scribam. 
MaUdicere homini, curfecerit, <f«. 

Multa mihi venieibant in mentem, 
quamobrem putarem^ ifn;. 

Gratias ago, quod me {hoc facere) 
coegisti. 

Magna tua est culpa, qui hoc fcceris. 

Nor. 

Nor any thing, nor any body, nor any 
where, nor ever, nor any (nee quid- 
quam, quis^uam, usquam, tmquav\ 
uUus (or Qwuquam). 

Nor scarcely, any {neque xdliLsfere). 



• The exceptions are, (1) When the negative is to be emphatic, et semper me 
vluitetastudiisnostris non abhorret: (2) When et non or ac nonz^not 
'Other or much more == ac r.on potiua (the potius being often expressed), si rea 
#orba postularet, ac non pro ae ips: loquereiur» 
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1& 
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EnousH. 
Hardly any. 
Hardly any body. 
Vour ) 

Hia > accomplishmentar 
Their ^ 

Aftkb with the wirticivicd wb^t, 
ia moatly tranalated by the perf. 



18. It la kmd in you to aak me, ^. 



19. I atiall accoDipliah tehat^ &c. 



20. If they happen to do, &c. 

21. It la aacnbed, &c. (of a general 

truth). 

22. Afui (Aen Arlatotle ! (i. e. ia not he 

a caae in point 1 Ac in appeaU 
introduced in an argument.) 

23. A. i* right in aaying. 

24. From which. 

25. It aeems likely [enough] that he 

will call, &c, 

26. Fyw—^notf Ac, 



27. A atrange fury 



28. Must (of a neceaaary Inference). 

See to what a condition the atate 
must come. 

He mual have made great progreaa. 

What progreaa he must have made I 
39. To be on the pomt of being killed. 

To be on the point to run. 
SO. ItOf sic are often uaed where they 
aeem auperfluoua, e, g, 
(1) With veroa of hearing^ Uamingy 
oMrmingf doubting^ <^c. — ^They are 
tnen generally followed by the in- 
fin. (u the Yerb would otherwise 
be BO conatructed), or with ui and 
the Bubj. 



(2) Also in adverbial sentences of 
equality : He thinks as he speaks. 
To do any thing as i^ &c. 
It la as is said. 
M. In the east of the Nervil. 
^2. Participial substantive with * in- 
stead of.' 



Latui. 

Prope nuUtu. 
N&nofere. 

Sometimts : * the accomplishmfcois 
tohish are in you^ him^ tiiem^ Ac 

(Eng.) After having mifered (or suf 
1 feting) this, I went, Ac 
] (Lat.) Uaving suffered this, I went^ 
Ac. 

(Eng?) After consuming the com, he 
wentAc. 

(Lat.) The com being consunud^ ha 
. went, Ac 
You act kindly indeed, (in) that yon 

aak me. 
if ads amice tu quidem, ^wod me roga^ 

Ac.) 
(Often) I shall accomplish that {hoe of 

illiLa)t quody Ac. : i. e. the dem. pron. 

is often inserted. 
If perdumce they do, Ac. {si forte). 
It is wont {soUi} to be ascribed 

(()fUn: not always.) 
What Aristotle'? 
Quid Aristoteles ? 

A. rightly says (reete). 

Often * whence .«* unde. 

He aeema about-to-call {pidUur voea 
turus). 

Neque enim : but non enim la not un- 
common even in Cic. ; and is to be 
preferred, when there is any anti- 
thesis : i. e. when followed by a * but.* 

A certain atrange fury {quidam after the 
adj. — ^thia addition of quidam to an 
a4]. la very common). 

Cic. often translates this by puiare. 

Vide quern in locum rempMicam ven- 
turam putetis. 

Putandus est multum profecisse. 

Q,uos progresaus eum jfutamus fecisse ! 

In eo esse ut interficeretur ; or with 
part in rus with^am. 

Jam cursurum esse, 

£zamples.— 1. <$& a miy'oiibus euia&c- 
ceperant, tanta esse beneficia, Ac. 
C. — 2, Ctuum sibi ita perauasisset 
ipse, meas — literas, &c.{withi3!\fin.) 
C.— 3. Se ito a patribus ateficiMe, vi 
magia virtute quam dolo contend- 

crent. C«e*.— 4. Jta Helvetios 

institutos esse^ ut consuerint, Ac 

C<».— 6. Ita enim definlt, ut pertur 
batio ait. 



Ita sentit ut loouitur. 
Ha lacere aliquid — tanqi 
Est iia ut dlcitur. 
InNerviis, 
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English. 
(1) Instead of reading, &e. 



^2)Why do you laugh instead of 
crying? 
3. Participial subst. with ^farfrcm} 
(!) Far from, doing this, he does that, 

(2) To he far from doing anf thing. 

(3) To be not far from doings &c. 



H, (1) A, B, C, and such, <fic. > 

simUar, Ac. J 

(2) A, B, C, and the rest. > 

others, s 

35. Despairing. 



36. Not very ancient. 



37. The mo9t wretched 0|faff«< if e«. 
SU. The vciy oflehi a'UJd CLurni. 



Latin. 
Quumpo88itf or quum debeat U- 

S«r«, <&c., according as the thing not 
one was a duty omitted^ or merely 
a thing that might have been done. 
Cur ridea ac non potiuM lacrima- 
risl 

(1) TVmfum ehat vJt—^ (with subj.)— 
or, if the verb has a 'nof' with it 
tantum abeat ut — ut ne — guidem^ <&c! 

(2) Longe abeaat u/, &c. (e. g. ille Ion- 
gissime aberit^ tU credat, dc.) 

(3) Paulum, haud or non TnuUum, Ok 
hattdproctU abease^ ut, t&e. 

Obs. The abeaae is to be used tm 
personally, 

A, B, C, such. 

~ similar. 

A, B, C, the rest. 

A, B, C, others. 

Since he despairs, f Consider which 

Since he despaired. > form should be 

iQuum with subj.) 3 used. 

Not so ancient, non ita antiquus : but 
non valdey non admodum, are not bar- 
barous, as some teach. 

The most wretched atatt qf aU. 

( Cloero, a very celebrated raiUL. 

M^otnx), cir aaridUmav 



MEMORIAL LINES. 



I. JonUngit uie of things we Uke, 
But aeddU when eviU strike. 

I. Prom Tumo let me never see > ^j^^ ^.^jn^ y^uBo, 
Neminit or rumine, > 

3. For crime let crimen never come, 
But acelua^facinuatJlagUium, 

4. When the word *m«i' means *8oldicr»»* these 
Should rendered be hfmiliU$, 

* 

B. The boy has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a » 6u/ ' puts Md 
Or ai: for other meanings « frtrf * has got ♦ 
^Oniy/ 'txcq>i; * at leoMt,' and ' wf^* with W. 
'* ^ (See Caution II.) 

A boy who is thoughtful is never perplwt 

Bv then' 8 meaning * (U that time* and * therefore and next. 



(See Caution 21.) 



7. In *^t« M /£/«' let *f^i»* with 'life* agree; 
Hoc, ui or iiltid barbarous would be. 

8. In *«o mamj apiece* leave qpiecc quite alone ; 
But of numerals use a distributive one. 

9. After these impersonals \U 
Oriu will be correctly put : 
ContingUy evenU, or acdditj 
With reetaif reliquum est and^.» 

10. Let * thai * translated be by quo, 
When with comparatives it does go. 

11. Vereor w, I fear he twB ; 
Vereor ut, I fear he wm*t ; 
Tumfut, by mbjunetivepreaejit 
ASieTfear: foiget it don t. 

12. By It/ translate infinilive 

With ask, command, advise, and dnxe t 
But never be this rule forgot : 
Put 7M for vi when there's a not. 



• So after sequitur sometimes. ... j ^ ^ 

b Under ask are included beg, pray, beseech, Ac. ; under commaks, cftar^&. 
tirect, Ac. ; under Arvisi, ejrhort, admonish, persuade^ impel, mduee^ do. 



VERSUS MKMCKIALES 



!• Sdmimus umrij capimusque \xi jwsauUamiiM : * 
Pbsnduntubqub manu volumus quscunque taurt, 

2. Qui quarU bepebit, nan qiueaUa iNVSNiuKTUB.b 

3. Navia, equus, cumisque vehunt ; pobtabit asellus 
Pondera, PORTABUNxque humeri : leviora febuntub. 
Lsva OEBIT clipeum, vcstesque gebuntub et arma. 

4. Tu 8UCCENDE rogum ; tsdas accendb facesque. 

5. VUia DESPiciMus : contemne periculii^ miles ; 
Spebnb voluptateayfadasqut llbidinis tscaa.^ 

6. Pars OBJB est litus : retinentur flumina bipis. 

7. Clauaa out teda apebi : patefit quod rtstat a'pertum,\ 

8. Rarius intebdum quam nonnunquam esse memenU). 

9. Olim prtBteriium spectatque yuhirum.* 

iO. Bis tebque augebit, minuet bis tsbvb notatum. 

11. Men» £OBA est, corpitsque monun ; de eorpore solo 
^GBOTUM dicas : nunt animalia tantum. ^ 
MoBBiDA, non hominea : hiec tu discrimina servea. , 

12. De apailo nvsquam dicas, de tempore isvindVAu. 

13. PuBBS KiacUf jvhet at populvs, cevwe^ue SBNATVtL 

14. Nemo ablativum nee habet, nee habet genUivum < ^^^ *^*^ 

15. Piurticulas n, ecquid^^ nm, ne num fobtb sequatur.f 



^ But capere arma occurs as well as aumere arma, 

b This is true of reperire^ but invenire is the general term for ^fndingf tven 
after search or examinatton, 

« Dbspicbbb relates to what we might value or respect : contemnebe to what 
we miehtfear or think important : spebnebe to what we might accept^ or to ob 
jects that we might pursue, 

d Hence aperire os {never paiefacer^ i oculos aperireor patefaeere: 
portas {fores, ostium) aperire or patefaeere ; viam aperire, {for one occasion), 
wUefacere {to throw it open), Aperire is also * to make a thing visible,^ Patefc^ 
sere often implies the permanent removal of obstacles, 

• Hence olim = formerly, informer days once upon a time, and hereafter. 



neaning of perchance, perhaps. 

14 



814 VERSUS MEMORIALS^. 

16. Dat 'ficioy -fie tort '/"^ sed dat tibi -fioJ 

17. Quicquid habet pennas < volucbis ' complectitur : albs 
Magna avis est : oscen prsdicit voce futura. 

18. Ne potlus quam rum post dum, modo^ dummodo dlcas. 

19. Et morbum et morbi spectat fnedicamtna bano : 
JEgroium m xosom spectat nudicumqne peritum. 

20. * Atque igina'* pravum est HgUurque:* — 'iDSOiiUK' Latinnm am.fc 

21. ^ Major ad hue* Romae dicebat serior stas : 

Cum Cicerone ^etiam^ sed tu, et cum Caesare dicas.i 

22. Fbstinabe poles nimium : pbopebabe yirorum est 
Optatam quicunque volunt contingere metam. 

23. Rectius in navem quam nave imponere dlcas: 
Dicere sed navi, scribas si carmina, fas est.J 

24. Quod eemis pbocul esse potest t qusB Umgiuu absunt 
Humanum efTuglent rerum discrimina vi0um.k 

25. * Non—pariter* vites: * non—<Bque* dicere £eusi est 

26. Nee {neque) *vero* habeat post se : non accipit autem. 

27. Particulas tU^ tu recte nxu, neve sequuntur.i 

28. ExiMO quae ma2a sunt ; adimo bona; demebe possum 
Quidlibei: — hsc teneas justo discrimine verba. 



f That is, the compounds of facto that retain the o, have fo in the passive. 
ConficUi has confUnart according to the rule here given : but also somuiimM 
vmfierL 

h That is, never use if^iJtur when [consetpunay* or * therefore* followp <cnui.*' 
>ut ideo : — ist ideOj aique tdeo^ or ideoqfue. 

i That is, etiam is the chissical v^ord for *«<iU' or * yet^* with comparative* 
not adhve, 

J MUiiea in navem imvonere^ Caes. Liv.: nave. Suet. — carina, Ov. 

k Proetd. far off but withm sight; longe^ so far off as to be 9u< qf sighL 

i But neCf neqiieoie sometimes found : e. g. Liv. 24, 3. 
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Ay - anybody 

atng a aayt^iing 

ci B alicui 

q& B aliqu& 

C8 B aljcujus 

qd = aliquid 

qo s aliquo 



qm Bs aliquem 
qriu <= aliquorum 
qs » aliquos 

* means that the phrase is not fboml 
in the classics, though probably 
correct. 



Abuse, y. (q& re perverse uti or abuti ; 
9r immodice, intemperanter, inBO- 
lenter abuti, when the a. lies in ex- 
cess : e. g. to a. =3 trespass on a 
maiCs indulgence or patience, in- 
dulgentiH, patientii cs immodice 
abuti). To a. a person = rail at 
(conviciis qm consectari or inces- 
sere). To load or cover a man 
with a., to heap every kind of a. on 
a man (omnibus maledictis qm 
▼ezare; omnia maledicta in qm 
oonferre). To fling a. at a man 
(maledicta in qm conjicere). To 
overwhelm aby with a. ^qm contu- 
meliis operire atque opprimere). 

Ahvse (usus or abusus perversns). 
All a. as a bad custom (mos pra- 
Yus). To remove abuses (mores 
pravos abolere). 

§,cces8. To have a. to athg (habere 
aditum ad qd) : to aby (ci ad qm 
aditus patet). He is easy of a. 
(aditus ad eum est facilis). He is 
oasy of a. to private individuals 
(faciles aditus sunt ad eum privato- 
rum). He is difficult of a. (aditus 
ad eum sunt difficiliores). An a. 
of fevdr (accessio febris). I grant 
a. to me to everybody (omnibus 
conveniendi mei potestatem facio). 

Accessible (facilis accessu : of places). 
He is a. tc flatterers, or flattery 



(qm or facilem aditum ad auree 
ejus adulatores habent) 

Acclamations, To receive athg with 
a.'s (plausu et clamore prosequi 
qd). 

Account (ratio). To look through an 
a. (rationem cognoscere, inspicere). 
To go through a man's accounts; 
to examine them carefully (cs ra* 
tiones excutere, dispungere). The 
debtor and creditor a.*s balance 
(par est ratio «. g. acceptorum et 
datorumy accepti et expensi). To 
state and balance a.'s (rationes coa« 
ficere et consolidare). To compare 
a.'s (rationes conferre). To bring 
a sum of money to a. (pecuniam in 
rationem mducere). To demand 
an a. from aby (rationem ab qo re- 
petere). To render an a. (rationem 
reddere with gen, of thing). To 
call upon a man to give an a. of 
his life (ab qo vitas rationem le- 
poscere). 

Acquit, To be unanfmously acquit* 
ted (omnibus sentontiis absolvi). 

Advantage; Benefit To gain, de- 
rive a. or b. from athg (utilitatem or 
frnctum ex qft, re capere or perci> 
pere). It is to my a. (est e re me&, 
or est in rem meam). 

Advice, To give a. (ct consilium 
dare). To ask a. of aby (peters 
consilium ab qo). To foliow aby's 
a. (sequi cs consilium: cs consUio 
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^ti 1). To do athg by aby'a a. (qd 
facere de or ex cs conailio). 
Advocate (advocatua, one who MtUt' 
ed with his advice; patronus, one 
who pleaded the cause). To em- 
ploy or engage an a. (adoptare sibi 
patronum or defensorem, if ike per-- 
son is accused : deferre cauaam ad 
patronuin). 

Affluence. To live in a. (in omnium 
renim abandantift. vivere. Circum- 
fluere oranibua copiis atque in om- 
nium rerum abundautift vivere. C 
Am, 15). 

Affront. To put an a. on aby (con- 
tumeliam ci imponere). To look 
upon athg as an a. (qd in or ad 
coutomeliam accipere). 

Alms, To beg for a. from aby (sti- 
pem emendicare ab qo). To live by 
a. (alieuA, misericordi& vivere). To 
give a. (atipera spargere, largiri). 

dimbition. To be ambitious; to be 
led by a. (glorift. duci» ambitione 
teueri). From a. or ambitious mo- 
tives (gloria ductus). To be fired 
with a. (ambitione accensum esse). 

Answer. To receive an a. (respon- 
sum ferre, auferre). I received for 
a. (responsum est). To a. {if by 
Utter, rescribere). To return no 
a. (nullum responsum dare). To a. 
not a . word (nullum verbum re- 
spondere). 

Appetite. To have a good a. (liben- 
ter cibum sumere, o/ an invalid: 
libenter ccBnare). To have no a. 
(* cibum fastidire). To give a man 
an a. ; produce an a. (appetentiam 
cibi facere, prsBStare, invitare). To 
firet an a. by walking (opsonare am- 
Sulando famem). 

ArrivaL To be impatient for— -or look 
forward with impatience to aby's a. 
(cs adveutum non mediocriter cap- 
tare). 

Audience. To grant aby an a. 
(admittere qm). To have an a. 
(admitti; aditum ad qm habere). 
Before a numerous a. (frequentibus 
auditoribus ; magna audientium ce- 
lebritate). 



t AIm. SB coK^ilio oPTemoerare. 



B 

Baggage (sarclnie, haggagi, of tndi 
vidual soldiers; impedimenia, oj 
the army generally). To take th« 
b. (unpedimenta capere: impedi- 
mentis potiri). To strip the enemy 
of all their b. (omnibus impedimen- 
tis hostes ezuere). To lose one'i 
b. (unpedimenta amittere: iropedi- 
menfis exui). 1o fight whilst en- 
cumbered with one's b. (sub onere 
confligere). To attack the enemy 
whilst they are encumbered with 
thoir baggage, before they have 
diseucum^red themselves of their 
b. (hostes sub sarcinis adoriri). To 
hide their b. in the wood (impedi 
menta in silvas abdere). To pi on 
der the b. (impedimenta diripere.) 

Banish, Banishment, To banish ; to 
drive into banishment ^exsilio siffi- 
cere, in exsilium ejicere, pellere, 
expellere, agere, ex nrbe or civitate 
peilere, expellere, ejicere. ex urbe 
exturbare. do civitate ejicere. Jn 
Roman law ci aquft. et igni inter- 
dicere, to compel a man to go ints 
h, by forbidding aby to give him 
fire or water: he kept the rank 
of a Roman citizen, hut lost all 
its privileges and honors; rele- 
gare, to send him to a fijced place, 
but without loss of rank or goods; 
dcportare, to banish him for life to 
some desert spot, with loss of rank 
and property : this kind of b. be- 
longed to the times of the CtBsars), 
To banish aby for ten years (rele- 
gare in decem annos). To b. aby 
to an island for life (deportare in 
insulam). To b. from the society 
of men (relegare ab homlnibns) 
To recall from b. (revocaro de or 
ab exsilio, reducere de ezsilio, iu 
patriam revocare or restituere).— 
To return from b. (exsilio redire). 

Battle. A b. by land (prcelium tet 
restre) ; by sea (proelium navale ; 
pugna navalis). A long and severe 
b. was fought (puguatum est diii 
atque acriter). To draw an army 
out in b. array, to ofiTer K (exer- 
citnm n aciem educare). To bo 
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gin the b. ; to join b. (pitBlium com- 
mitteret). To fight a b. (pnslium 
9r pagnam facere or edere). To 
renew the b. (L e. after an inter' 
val: pugnam repetere). To re- 
store the b. ; to restore the fortune 
of the day (pugnam novam inte- 
grarey proBlium redintegrare or reno- 
vare : generally of fresh troops 
arriving). To renew the b. the 
next day (postero die pugnam ite- 
rare). To win the b. OP'^^' ^^ 
pugn& snperiorem discedere * yicto- 
rem proelio excddere). To wIh a b. 
(secondo Marte pugnare : rem pros- 
pere gerere). To lose the b. (pug- 
u& mfeiiorem discedere: proelio 
viuci or superari). To lose a b. 
(adverso Marte pugnare : rem male 
firerere). To offer aby b. (ci pug- 
uandi potestatem fi£icere). To fight 
a pitched b. (dimicare). 

Benefit, See Advantage, 

Rlame. I am to b. (mea culpa est). 
Nobody is to b. but myself (culpa 
mea propria est). To lay or throw 
the b. on aby (culpam or causam 
in qm conferre, trausferre : the lat- 
ter of removing it from one's self, 
vertore). One throws the b. on an- 
other (causam alter in alteram con- 
fert). To be to b. (in noxft. esse or 
teneri ; in culpA, esse). 

Blood, To stanch b. (sangulnem 
sistere, supprimere, cohibere). To 
thirst for bl (sanguinem sitire). To 
cost aby much h. (multo sanguine 
ci stare). To shed one's b. for one's 
country (sanguinem pro patrift. pro- 
fuudere; sanguinem suum patrie 
largiri). To be connected with aby 
by the ties of b. : to be related to 
aby (sanguine cum qo coujunctum 
esse : sanguine attingere qm). To 
do athg iu cold b. (consulto et cogi- 
tatum facere qd). To shed b. (ce- 
dem or sanguinem facere : commit 
murder). My own flesh and b. 
(i- e. children: viscera mea or 
nostra). To take some b. fpom aby, 
to bleed aby (ci sanguinem mlt- 
tore). 



t Or BMikum conser«;re. 



Body. The iody Ji worn out, e g 

with labors, diseases (conficitnr). 
Bury, Buriedy Burial. See Funeral 



Calamity, Affliction, MisfortunSt 
Misery. C. visits aby (affligit qm 
calamitas). To contrive aby% mis- 
ery or c. (calamitatom ci machi- 
nari). To fall into a. (in calamita- 
tom incidere). Misfortune happens 
(accidit calamitas). To be in afHio- 
tion or misery (in malis esse or ja- 
cere ; malis urgeri : in miseri& esse 
or versari). To be the cause of a 
man's misery or misfortune (cala- 
mitatom ci afferre, inferre, impor- 
tare). To alleviate aby*s a. (cp 
calamitatem levare). To ward off 
a. from aby (qm prohibere calami- 
tate, or a calamitato defendere). 
To pine away in a. or misery (iu 
calamitate tabescere). To be born 
to misery (miseriis ferendis natum 
esse). To suffer a misfortune, un- 
dergo a. (calamitatem capere, ac- 
cipere, subire). To bear a misfor- 
tune (calamitatem ferre, tolerare). 
To be cast down by misfortune 
(calamitati or ad calamitatom ani- 
mum submitteret). 

Circumstances, According to c's 
(pro re. pro re natiL— ex or pro 
tempore). Trifling c. (parve res, 
parva momenta : the latter of points 
on which athg turns). C's of the 
time (tempera (pi) : temporum ra- 
tio: temporum vincula. C. Fam 
X.6). 

Cloud. The heavens are covered with 
c's (cesium nubibus obducitur). 

Cold. To be able to endure c. (algo- 
ris, frigdris patientem esse). To be 
benumbed with c. (gelu torpere). 

Copy, see Example. 

Corn ; Provisions. Cora is rising or 
getting up (anndna carior fit ; in- 
gravescit, incenditur): is falliug 
(laxat or levLturl). To keep back 



t Brut, in Cic. Ep. II, 3, 3. Uv », S5 

t Hence, to lower the j rice of c, ann<v 

ram levare or Jaxare; to raise it. kuc| 

or force it up, incender6-~abo eicsnde 

facere, flageDare. 
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their c. (annonam w fnimentom 
comprimere). To be atiiuteued for 
provisions : to be in want of c. (re 
frumentarift. laborare). Pkovisioas 
■re scarce (annon& laboratur). To 
get in a better supply of c, to 
remedy their deficient supply of c. 
(rei frnmentario mederi : rem fru- 
mentariam expedire). To order 
the states to bring in so much c. 
(frumentum imperare civitatibus). 
Dearnees, cheapness of p. (aunouas 
caiitas, vilitas). 



Dangert Endanger, Peril, To un- 
dergo d. (periculum obire, adire, 
Bubire, suscipere). To expose one's 
<ielf to d. (in periculum se ofierre, se 
inferre, In discrimeu se conferre, 
inferre, or objiceret). To peril one's 
life for aby (inferre se in periculum 
capitis atque vitiB discrimen pro cs 
salute). To bring aby into d. : to 
endanger (qm in periculum or dis- 
crimen adducere, deducere, vocare) : 
into great or extreme d. (multum 
periculi ci inferre : magnum, sum- 
mum, maximum in periculum qm 
adducere). To bring the state into 
extreme d. (rempubiicam in pne- 
cepe dare). To seek or endeavor 
to bring aby into d. (periculum ci 
intendere or moliri). To be in d. 
(in periculo esse or versarl. in dubio 
ease ^-of life). To be in extreme 
d. of things (in maximum pericu- 
lum et extremum peene discrimen 
adductum esse — of things : in pr»- 
cipiti esse ; in extreme situm esse). 
To share d.'s (pericula communi- 
care). D.*s threaten aby: or aby 
is threatened with d. (instant ci 
peiicula . from aby, ab qo). At 
my own risk (meo periculo). To 
ward ofTd. from aby (periculum ab 
qo prohibere ; propulsare). There 
is d. that (periculum est ne). At 
his own risk and expense (sumptu 
periculoque suo). To fall into d. 
(m periculum venire, incidere). 



t iVbt se periculo ezponere 



Athg is endanger 3d (qd in discri 
men venit). 

Darkness; Dark: Obscurity, Ob' 
scare. To make athg dark (ci roi 
tenebras obducere ; or obscuritatem 
et tenebras ofTundere). To be or 
remain in darkness; to be Tested 
in obscurity (in tenebris latere ; ob- 
scuritate iuvolutum latere). To be 
buried in impenetrable darkness 
(crassis occultatum et circomfusnm 
tenebris latere). Bom of an ob- 
scure family; of obscure origin 
(obscure loco natus, obscuris ortos 
majoribus). To explain what is 
obscure (res obscuras explanare: 
res involutas explicare). 

Death, Die. To die a violent d 
(violent^, morte perire). To die b> 
his own hands: commit suicide 
(suSL se mic u interficere : mortem 
sibi consciscere, or inferre). To 
meet d. with resignation (sequG 
auimo mortem oppetere: fidenti 
animo ad mortem gradi). To seek 
or court d. (mortem expetere). To 
meet an honorable d. (honesty 
occumbere). To punish with d 
(morte multare ; supplicio afficere) 
The punishment is d. (ci rei sup- 
plicium constitutum est). To con- 
demn to d. (capitis or capite dam- 
nare, condemnare). To die of 
athg (ex qi re mori). To starve 
himself to d. (per inedtara a vit& 
discedere). To die of laughter, or 
burst with 1. (risu pene emori, Ter. 
risu p»ne corfuere. C) To rea*J 
one's self to d. (in stndiis mori). 

Desire : Longing : Regret. To les- 
sen the regret that athg causef 
(lenire desiderium quod qs ex qft. re 
capit). To renew regret, or long- 
ing (desiderium refricare). To pins 
away with a longing d. (deeiderk 
confici or tabescere). To excite oi 
kindle the d. (cupiditatem incen- 
dere). 

Disease, III, Bad Health, Relapse, 
Poorly, Disorder, Sickness, Sick 
To fall ill (morbo affici, tentarl 
corripi). To catch a d., to fall ill 
of a disorder (morbum nancisci ; in 
morbum cadore, incidere). Tc fal! 
into bad health (in adversain vol*- 
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ludinera incidere) To be danger- 
oosly ill (in pericalosum morbum 
hnplicari). To be severely ill 
(myi or graviore morbo implicari). 
To have bad health (infirmH atqae 
cgr& valetudine esse). To be -poor- 
ly (leviter egrotare, minus belle 
valSre). To have a disease in his 
feet, reins, &c. (ex pedibus, reni- 
bus laborare ; pedibus SBgrum esse). 
To have or sufier from a disease 
that must end fatally (sgrotare 
roortifere; mortifero morbo affec- 
tum esse, urgeri; novissim^ vale- 
tudine conflictari). To be sick or 
diseased in mind (ab animo sgrum 
3ese). To recover from a sickness 
(ex morbo convalescere). To die 
of disease (morbo mori, a morbo 
perire ; in morbum implicitum mori 
or discedere). To recover one's 
strength after a disease (ex morbo 
recreari; vires recolligere). To 
have a relapse (in morbum recldere : 
de integro in morbum incidere). 
To be afflicted with a d. (morbo 
affici ; affligi, afflictari, tentari). 
To treat a disease ; or use a treat- 
ment, employ a method of cure to 
ad. (morbo curationem adhibSre: 
to a person, curationem adhibere 
ad qm). To apply, use, or employ 
remedies ogst d.'s (morbis remedia 
adhib«re : fig. morbis auimi). 

E. 

Endanger, see Danger. 

Error, Mistake To cause a m. 
(errorem gignere, creare). To be 
in e. : labor under a m. (in errore 
esse or versan'). To see one's m. 
(erratum suum agnoscere). To lead 
aby into e. (qm in errorem indncere 
or conjicere). To remove aby's m. 
(errorem ci eripere, extorquere). 
From a mistaken notion (errore 
captus). 

Bxample, Instance, Warning, Copy, 
To produce an e. (exemj lum sup- 
ponere, proponere). To have an e. 
for imitation in one's own family 
(domesticum habere exemplum ad 
imitanduni). To propo*?^ aby an e. 
Cor imitation (proponere ci exem- 



plum ad imitandumy To sot a 
badt e. to others (mali esse exem* 
pli). To follow aby's e (sequi ci 
exemplum or auctoritatem). Ta 
take w. by aby ; to take e. by ab} 
(capere sibi exemplum de c/o; ei 
quo sumere sibi exemplum). Tc 
set up in any person a pernicious e 
(prodere in qo pemicioeum exem- 
plum). To form or fashion one's 
self after aby's e. (se formare in 
mores cs). To set an e. of severity 
(exemplum severitatis edere). Foi 
example, as an instance (exempli 
causft,). To send a copy of my 
letter to aby (literarum exemplum 
ci or ad qm mittore). To set an e. 
(exemplum prsbere, prodere). 

Excuse, Plea, To admit of an e 
(excusationem habere or qd excu- 
sationis). To admit of some e. (ha- 
bere qd excusationis). My igno- 
rance may be pleaded in e. : I may 
be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance (est mihi excusatio inscientiae). 
To plead bad health in e. (excusare 
morbum or valetudinem). To de- 
fend one's self from any charge by 
pleading or urging athg; or, on 
the plea of athg (qd cs rei excusa- 
tione defendere). To accept an e. 
(excusationem or satisfactionem ac- 
cipere). To reject or not accept 
an e. (excusationem non accipere 
or probare). To e. one's self to 
aby's satisfaction (satisfacere ci) 
The plea of necessity is a valid oi 
complete excuse for aby (necessita* 
tis excusatio qm facile defendit). 

Expectation ; Expect, To lead men 
to e. athg (facere exspectationem 
cs rei). To cause or raise in aby 
an eager e. of athg, to make aby 
eagerly expect athg (magnam ex- 
spectationem cs rei ci movere,1 
commovcre, dare, afierre : qm in ex- 
spectationem adducere). To raise 
an e. (exspectationem concitare). 
A person satisfies or ccmes up to 
men's e.'s (opinioui hociiuum re« 



t Pessimi for t»«ry bad. 
t i4bo ue : quantum tu mihi moves sx 
spectationem de sermr ue Bibuil. 
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spondet ; omnium eziatimationi aa- 
tisfacit: surpasses tAcm, niperat. 
disappoints them, fallit). To sur- 
paw e. (ezspectationem Tuioore). 

F. 

Fute. All will suffer the same f. 
(omneo euudem fortuniB exitum 
latori sunt). To submit calmly to 
my f., whatever it may be (qaem- 
cumque casum fortuna invexerit, 
qoiete ferre). To be prepared for 
my f., whatever it may be (ad 
omnem eventum paratam esse). 
If you are fated to — (si tibi fatum 
est, with infin.) The blows or 
storms of f. (falmina fortunae). 
Miserable, unhappy f. (fortuna ma- 
la, afflicta, misera). Happy, pros- 
perous L (fortuna prospera, secun- 
da, florens). 

Favorite, My f. Dicsarchus (deU- 
ciiB mesD, DicsBarchus). That f. 
Pauetius of yours (Pansetius ille 
tuus). 

Favor. To be in aby's f. (in gratift. 
cs or cum qot esse, gratiosum esse 
ci or apud qn>). To be in high f. 
with aby (cs gratift. florere). To 
obtam aby's f (se in gratiam ponere 
apud qm ; gratiam cs sibi coUigere 
or conciliare). To court aby's f. 
(gratiam cs aucupari). To forfeit 
aby's f. by abusing it (gratiam cs 
effundere). To restore aby to an- 
other's f., to reconcile aby to an- 
other (qm cum qp in gratiam redu- 
cere, reconciliare, restituere). To 
receive or take again into f. (in 
gratiam recipere). To lose aby's f, 
^gratiam cs amittere. gratis cs ex- 
uidere). To recover aby's f. (cs 
gratiam recuperare). I'o give a 
verdict in aby's f. (secundum qm 
fudicare or litem dare). To bring 
a man into great t with aby (qm 
apud qm magn& in gratis ponere). 
To ask as a £ (benelcii gi.ttiieque 
heo petere, ut, &c.) : to ^rr mt as a 
'. (benelicii graticeque naus i couce- 
dere). 

f^ingers. See Hand. 

X Witb sverybody /apud omnes). 



I Flight, Jly,Jlee, Escape, Rout. Ta 
betake one's self to f. (m fugam se 
conferre, dare, or conjicere). Tt 
put to t (in fu^m dare, verteroi 
convertere, conjicere). To rout 
(profligare). To cut off aby's f 
(fugam ci claudere or intercludere) 
To seek for safety by t (fug& salu- 
tern petere). To save onf^\ self oi 
escape by f. (ex f ugd. evadere, fug* 
se eripere). There is no other 
escape fm this thing (alia fugs 
.lujus rei non est). To fly in com- 
plete disorder to their camp (fug& 
effusft, castra petere). To fly any- 
where (fugd, locum petere: coufu- 
gere or fugam capessere qo). To 
fly away secretly, to abscond (fu{r& 
se subtrahere : clam se subducere). 
Funeral, Burial, Bury. To honor 
aby with a splendid f. (ampio, ap- 
paratissimo, &c. funere eSem). 
To bury aby with military honors 
(militari honesto funere humare) 
To bury aby alive (qm vivum de- 
fodere). To be buried alive (vivum 
terrft. obrui). To be deprived of 
burial (sepulchro carere). To be 
buried in oblivion (oblivioue obrui, 
obrtltum esse) : in the waves (undis 
obrui or hauriii). 

G. 

Gain, Profits. To make g. of aby 
(quaestum facere in qo): of athg 
(lucrum facere ex q& re). To oh-- 
tain immense profits (magnosquiBS- 
tus predasque facere). To turn 
athg to profit (quiestui habere qd) 
To count athg g. (in lucre qd po* 
nere: putare esse do lucro. depu- 
tare esse in lucro). 

Glory, Renown. To gain g., renown, 
credit, 6lc (laudem sibi pardre or 
colligere, gloriam querere, conse- 
qui, adipisci). To have an eye to 
g. in every thing, or make glory 
his first object (omnia ad glcriam 
revocare). To cover a man with 
immortal glo^ (immortali glorift 
qm aflicore, siimpiternas glorie qnci 
commendare). 

Graft. To g. a treo (arborem inae- 
rere. surculum arbori inserere). T« 
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g a good pear on a wild stock 
(pirum bonam in piruin silvaticam 
inserero). 
Grafting, insitio. 

H. 

ffandf Traditional, Fingers, Art 
To have a work, s: book, in h. 
(opqs in mauibus habere). To 
take in one's h.'s (in manos sumere 
qd). To hold athg in one's h. 
(manu tenere qd). To have aby 
at h. i. e. to help one (habere sibi 
qm ad manum). The question 
which is now under discussion 
(quiBstio quee nnuc in manibus est). 
To be placed in our own h.'s, to be 
!u our power (esse iu nostrd. manu). 
To give in : to drop my hands, t. e. 
in confession of defeat (dare ma- 
nus). Traditional (per manus tra- 
ditust). To wrest athg out of aby's 
h.'s (extorquere qd ci de manibus). 
To let the lucky opportunity slip 
through one's fingers (fortunam ex 
manibus dimittere). Athg slips 
through one's fingers (fugit, elabi- 
tur, or excidit qd e manibus : also 
elabitur de mauibus). Not to stir 
or move a finger for athg (cs rei 
cauB& manum non vertere). A city 
strongly fortified by art (urbs manu 
munitissima). To lay h.'B on aby 
(manum, manus afFerre, inferre, in- 
jicere ci). Not to lay h.'s on aby, to 
keep your h.'s off aby (manus ab- 
stinSre a qo). The matter is en- 
tirely in your h.'sl (hujus rei potes- 
tas omuis in vobis sita est). To die 
by one's own h.'s (see Death). 

Health (valetudo : if by itself, it is 
mostly equivalent to good h., which 
is bona, prospera, firma valetudo). 
To take care, or some care, of 
one's h. (valetudini parcere; vale- 
tudinem curare: valetudini tribu- 
are qd). To take groat care of 
"'our h. (valetudini tusB servire). 
For your h.'8 sake (corporis tuendi 
jausfi.). To neglect, or take no 



t E. g. religioncs {religious observances) 
per manus traditae. 

t 80, to he placed in your hands, in vestrft 
inanu situra essF 

14* 



care of, one's li. (valetudiuem vag- 
ligere: valetudini parum parcere). 
To drink aby's good h. (salutem oi 
propinare, PlauU *amicum nomi- 
natim vocare in bibendo). Bad h 
(adversa, sg**a, infirma valetudo) 
Your weak h. ox weak state of b 
(ista imbecillitas valetudinis tua>). 
[Obs. after curatio, excusatio, ex- 
cusare, &c. valetudo sss bad health, 
just as in, ** to excuse himself ou 
the ground of his health," "hif 
health will not Buffer him, &c." 
it is implied that bad health m 
meant] To enjoy good h. (bonft 
valetudine uti: excellent, optim^). 
To be in an indifferent state of h 
(valetudine minus commodft. uti 
To injure one's h. by the neglect 
of one's usual exerc'ae (valetudinem 
intermissis exercitationibus aniit* 
tere). I am recovering my h 
(melior fio valetudine). H. is re- 
established (coufirmatur). To be 
in good h. (rccte valere) : in better 
health (melius valere). To enjoy 
good h. (prosperitate valetudinis uti). 

Helm, Steer. To take the h. (ad 
gubernaculum accedere). To sit 
at the h. (sedere iu puppi clavum- 
que tenere. C.fig, of a statesman). 
To sit at the h. of the state (ad gu- 
bemacula reipublics sedere). To 
steer the vessel, the state (gu- 
bernacula reipubliceo tenere). To 
seize the h. of the state (gubema- 
cula reipublicn prendere). To 
drive or cast aby from the h. of the 
state (qm a gubemaculis reipubii- 
CBB repellere or dejicere). To with- 
draw from or quit the helm (a gu- 
bemaculis recodere). 

Honor. To be held in h. (esse iu 
honore: of persons and things) 
To hold in h. (in honore habere) 
To bestow h.'s on aby for athg 
(honores ci habere pro q& re : ho- 
nores dare or deferre propter qm 
rem). To load aby with h.'s (qm 
honore augere, ornare, decorare). 
To lavish h.'s upon al y (effundere, 
si ita vis,t honores in qm). To be- 

t These words show that this was an 
uncommon expression. 
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■tow diTine h.*0 on aby (dooram 
hoDores ci tribuere). To raise a 
man to, or place him in, potts of h. 
(hoDorem ci dare, mandaie, cre- 
dere, committore). To arrive at 
h.'s (ad honores venire >ervenire). 
To climb to h.'s (ad honores as- 
cendere). To pay or show h. to 
aby (honorem ci habere, Nep., to 
a superior), 

I. 

In. Not difficult in itself (per se non 
difficilis). To be in our fitvor (a 
nobis facere ; of things). In front 
(a fronto). In the eyes of men 
(apud homines). In breadth (in 
latitudinem: so in longitudiuem, 
Slc.) To be in the prosecutor's 
house (penes accusatorem esse : of 
witnesses in his power). To say 
athg in joke (qd per jocum dicere). 
To do athg in anger (qd per iram 
facere). 

Injury: Wrong. To commit an i. 
against aby (injuriam ci facere, 
inferre, imponere, &c. ; injuria qm 
afficere). To suffer an i. (injuriam 
accipere). To bear i. or w. (inju- 
riam pati, ferre). To abstain from 
committing any i. (abstinere inju- 
riti). To pardon an i. at aby's re- 
quest (mjuriam cs precibus con- 
douare). To forget i.'8 or w.*s 
(injurias oblivione conterere). 

Invite. To invite one's self to dine 
with aby (dcenam ci coudicere). 
To invite aby to dinner (qin ad 
coenam iuvitare, vocare). 

J. 

Tudget Judgment, Sentence, Opinion. 
Tu acquiesce in a s. (judicium ac- 
cipere, ferre). To refuse to ac- 
quiesce in a s. (judicium recusare). 
A s. procured by bribery (emtum ju* 
dicium). To form a j. or pronounce 
s. alK>ut athg (facere judicium de qa 
re or cs rei. The thing by which, 
4X re). To change my o. (animi 
hidicium mutare^ . To ask aby's a 
(CS judicium exqnirere). To stand or 
Elide by aby's j. (cs judic'o stare). 



Let others judge (ahomm sit jn 
dicium). I have always been of o 
(meum semper judicium fiiit). T< 
agree to abide by aby's j. in any 
matter (cs judicio qd permittore) 
To submit one's self to ab3r's j 
(subjicar^ se cs judicio). In my 
opinion (meo judicio). One whs 
has an opinion of his own (homosc: 
judicii). 



Knot. To tie a k. (nodum facere, 
nectere). To tie a fast k. (nodum 
astringere). To untie a k. (nodum 
solvere or expedire). 

Knowledge. It is easy or difficult to 
acquire a k. of these things (hvc 
facilem or difficilem habent cogni- 
tionom). 



Law. To bring in a bill ; to propose 
a I. (legem rogare). The people 
passes the 1. (accipit legem; . 
throws the bill out ; refuses to pass 
the 1. (antiquat legem). To be 
passed or carried through (perferri). 
To draw up l.'s (leges condere, 
scribere, conscribere). To pass a 
1. (ferre legem, ut or ne ; lege san- 
cire, ut or ne ; of the people) To 
give l.'s to a state — of a rn'.er (leges 
dare or coustituere ci civitati/. 
To impose l.'s on a state— of a ty- 
rant (leges ci populo or civitaii 
imponere). To overthrow L's (leges 
evertere or pervertere). To break 
a 1. (legem negligere, violare). To 
evade a 1. (legi fraudem facere). 
To swear obedience to a I. (in 
legem jurare). To advise the peo- 
ple to pass a I. (legem snadere): 
not to pass one (le^m diosuadere). 
To oppose the passmg of a 1. by his 
veto (legi intercederet). . To abro- 
gate a 1. (legem abrogare). To 
abrofirate it partially (dero^are kgi 
or qd de lege). To abro^>/e a i 
virtually by a subsequent eijct 
ment (legi obrogare). Tw t a>jpl« 



t a. e. of a rnbuue of (ik- pc< dm. 
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a 1. uoderfoot (legem conculcare). 
To see that a ]. is put in force or 
strictly executed (efficere ut lex 
▼aleat or valeret). To relax a 1. 
(laxamentom dare legi). To pro- 
cure the pawing of a 1. (legem 
ferre): on one's self (legem mihi 
ipse dico : with gen. of law). To 
obsenre a law (legem servare, ob- 
sonrare, conserrare). 
Letter. (1) Syllable; of the alpha- 
bet Not to write a 1.* (imllam 
li>eram scribere). To know a single 
1. »f Greek (unam literam Giecam 
scire). Not to be able to utter a 
s. (literam nop posse dicere). 
(2) Epistle; correspondence To 
write a 1. (epistolam scribere , exa- 
rare). To write or send a 1. to aby 
(dare literas ad qm, literas niittere 
ci or ad qm). To answert a 1. 
(rescribere Uteris or ad literas or 
epistolam). To fold up a 1. (episto- 
lam complicare): to seal (signare 
or obflignare): to open (epistolam 
aperire or solvere). To break open 
the seal (literas resignare). To 
converse with aby by I. (cum qo 
per literas colloqui or agere). To 
fmish a 1. (literas conficere). To 
pester aby with l.'s (literis ci ob- 
strepere). To draw aby into a c. 
(cs literas elicore). To long for 
a 1. (literas exf stere, requirere, de- 
siderare). By (. (per literas). To 
tear up a 1. (epistolam concerpere. 
C.) 

,3) Literature; Learning; Study; 
Books, To bury one's self in one's 
8.'s or b.'s (literis se involvere, ab- 
dere. in literas se abdere). To give 
op or devote one's self to 1. or s. 
(literis se dare). Devoted to 1. 
(Uteris deditus). To return to his 
s-'s ; betake one's self to one's s.'s 
or b.'s again (iu literas se referre). 
To devour b.'s (literas vorare). To 
^pend one's life in s. (agere statem 
ii: literis}. To have paid even the 
ilig^itest attention to 1. (literas vel 



f To return some answer (reRcri^«re 



prirais labris degustasse. Q) • 

Adj., profound, rare, abstruse, ac« 
curate (literas interiores [quosdam] 
ist reconditsB) :— ordinary, super* 
ficial (yulgares, communes). 

Lifsf Live. As sure as I live I will, 
&.C. (ita vivam. ut, &c., ne yivam, 
ne, salvus sim, ut). To live as one 
pleases (ad libidinem, ex libidine) 
ad arbitrium suum, arbitrio suo— 
vivere). Not to be able to lire 
without athg (qd. re carere non 
posse). If a longer I. had been 
granted him (si vita longior suppe- 
tiisset). To live on very confined 
means, on a very narrow income 
(in tenui pecunia vivere). To live 
in penury (in egestate ritam de- 
gere). To aim at aby's /. (cs capiti 
insidiari). To spare tby'st 1. (ci 
vitam concedere, or mortem re« 
mittere). To owe one's 1. to aby 
(ci salutem debere ; also ab aliquc 
habere vitam ; cs beneficio vivere). 
To beseech aby to spare a person's 1. 
(cs vitam deprecari a qo). To 
atone for, or expiate athg with 
one's 1. (capite luere qd). My 1. ia 
at stake ; I am in, or brought into, 
danger of my 1. (in vite periculum 
adductus sum : caput agitur). The 
language of common 1. (genus ser- 
monis usitatum). To use the lan- 
guage of daily or common 1. (ver- 
bis quotidianis uti). To spend one's 
1. (omnem suam vitam coufumere, 
or SBtatem agere in qft re). Thtr 
rest of one's 1. {qd reliquum est 
vits). L. and spirit, t. e. in speak- 
ing (calor et vehementia). To 
depart this I. (abire e vit&: hinc 
demigrare). Adverbs used with 
vivere are; mol liter, delicate (deii- 
cate ac molliter) ; parce, continen- 
ter, severe, sobrie. 

Listen, Listen to what he has none 
(videte, quid fecerit). I cannot 
listen to this (aures mess a com- 
memoratione hujus rei abhorrent* 
qd ferre non possum). 



t t. e. a condemned person* $: C8 vitae pp.»"- 
cerc, if • general expression. 
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M. 

Ilemri^; ReeoUeetioM. As lar as 
my in. or r. goes (ut mea est me- 
moria). To reoalt or bring ath|( to 
aby's r. (ci qd m memoriam redi- 
gpn, rsducere. qm ia memoriam cs 
rei rodacere). Athflr has slipped 
my nc (memori^ qd excessit, de- 
lapsam est). Tj retaic a lively r. 
of aby (cs memoriam nvam tene- 
re). To renew, to exercise the 
m. (memoriam renovare or redinte- 
iprare; exercere). To refresh the 
m., or rob up the r. (memoriam re- 
fricare). In my r. (meA. memori&). 

* In the r. of man (post hominum 

. memoriam: after negatives). To 
have a ^ood m. (memorift. vigere). 

Mind. Emotions of the m. (raeutis 
perturbationes). To apply oue*s 
self to athgr with one's whole m. 
(totA roente in qd incurabere). 
Athg comes into my m., or oc- 
cnrs to me (qdt in mentem mihi 
venlt). Recall to mind what, &c. 
(redite in memoriam, qui, &c.) 
Athg brings the recollection of aby 
to m. (qd cs memoriam afFert). To 
dazzle aby's m. (ci animi aciem 
pnisstringere). To be of another m. 
(in ali& volautate esse). Not to 
mind [» be anxious] about aby 
(de qo nihil laborare : ne quid, of 
course, when necessary). To blunt 
or dull the powers of the m. (aciem 
ingeiii, an- mi, m «*iti8 prtsstringere. 
C.) 

BliiHake. See Error. 

Must. He m. have done so and so, — 
when the m. is an inferenc. (pj- 
tandus est fecisse). 

N. 

^ttme; To enlist ; Anonymous. To 
give a n. to athg, or. impose a n. on 
athg (uomeu ci rei ponere or impo- 
nem). To receive a n. fm athg 



tThe thing may be vubrt., infln., or 
sentence with ut. The thing may also 
ba in the gtn m mentem mil.1 venit -s 
reL 



(ex qk re nomen reperiret). Foi 
that I think is his name ^imuOi vI 
opinor, hoc nomen est). To eaL 
athg by its own n., a n. of its own 
(qd proprio nomine signare). To a 
(nomen or nomina dare, profiteri, 
edere). To answer to one's n. (ad 
nomen respond^re). To caU them 
over by n. (nominatim citare). His 
n. stands high amongst advocates 
(cs nomen in patronis magnum est; 
A certain foreigner Camelns by n 
(quidam hoepes, nomine Camelo or 
Caneli): whose n. was Camelus 
(coi erut nomen Camelo or Came- 
lus: seld, Cameli). An a. lettei 
(literoB sine nomine scriptfls). An 
a. paper (libellus sine auctore pro> 
positus). A. poen4» (carmina in- 
certis auctoribus vulgata). In aby'a 
n. (cs verbis, or cs nominel). To 
be free in n. (verbo esse liberum). 
Oood-Name ; Reputation ; Good- 
Opinion; Credit. A g.-n. is bet- 
ter than money (bona existimatio 
praistat pecuniis). My g.-n. is at 
stake (mea existimatio agitnr). No- 
thing could have happened that 
would be more injurious, or preju- 
dicial, to my g.-n. (nihil mibi a^ 
existimationem turpius potuit acci> 
dere). To endanger or risk one'i 
g.-n. or r. (venire in discrimen ex- 
istimationis). To court the g.-a of 
men, t. e. by some bad mearo (ex- 
istimationi se hominum venditare). 
A man of no r. ; of such r. (home 
sine existiraatioue ; ek existima- 
tione). To leave my r. or ir.-n. in 
aby's hands (committore ci existi* 
mntionem meam). To get some c 
(qm accipere existimationem). To 
get the c. of athg without deserving 
it (fdlso in eam venire existimatio- 
nem). To recover one's r. (existi- 
mationem amissam reconciliare; 
To suffer in one's r. ; one's r. sofien 
(de existimatione eat qd perdere or 
deperdere. detrimentum ezJs*ima- 



t Or ab qft re nomen trahere. 

t C» verlns, if a message is put m nby't 
mouth : cs nomine^ when an inferior acta 
in the name, and by the authorit) of « 

SUDTior 
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lionia lacere). Other phrases 

are: cs existimationi consulere, 
seryire: cs exMiiraatiouem violare, 
olTendete, oppugnare : defeodere, 
tueri: exi8tiniatioiiemooiiBeiTare,re- 

tinore. Ezirtiroatio inUgra (uri' 

blemished), pneclara, Banctiwima. 
existimatio in discrimen venit {is 
endangered), 
Necessarily. This does not n. prove 
that (hoc nihil necessitatis adfert, 
cur, &4i. with subj,) 

O. 

Oath. To observe my o. (jusjurandum 
servare, conservare). To break an 
o. (jusjorandum negligere, violare, 
relinquejw). To biud aby by o. 
(jurejurando qm astringere, ob- 
stringere, obligare). The sanctity 
of an 0. (jurisjurandi religio). Not 
to believe aby on his o. (jurisjurandi 
fidem ci abrogare). To draw up 
an oath (jusjumudum concipere). 
To give aby one's o. (jusjurandum 
ci dare). To make aby repeat an 
0. after me ; or to make a man 
lake an o. in words prescribed by 
me (in mea verba qm jusjurandum 
adigere). 

Object. O.'s of sense, or of our senses 
(qusB sub seusus cadunt; or quae 
sensibus subjecta sunt). To make 
it one's Arst o. to do something (id 
a^sre, ut, &c.) This ought to be 
their &st o., that (hue omnia iis re- 
ferenda sunt, ut — ). To make 
athg one's first o., or pursue athg 
as one's first o. (om-iia ad qd revo- 
care, refend, or omnia q& re metiri ; 
hue omnia referre, ut). Their o. 
in doing this was very different 
from what, 6lc (hoc Jouge alio 
spectabat atque, &.c.) 

Obstacle. Athg is an o. in the way 
of accomplishing athg (est qd im- 
pedimento ad rem). To place an 
o. in the way of performing or ac- 
complishing athg (ci rei moram at- 
que impedimentum inferre). To 
conquer o.'s (impedimenta superare). 
To place an a or impediment in 
aby's way (moram ci aJSerre or in- 
terponere). 

Odium; Unpopularity. T 5 bring, or 



endeavor to bring, aby into » fin 
vidiam ci coiiflare or facere^ . Tc 
incur the o. (invidiam subire) Tc 
increase aby's unpopularity (cs ip» 
vidiam augere, innammare). 

Opinion, See Judgment. In my o 
(ut opinio nostra est, ut mea ferl 
opinio). Opinions are implanted 
(inseruntur) : are rooted up (evel- 
lunturt) : are imbibed (imbibuntur) 
prevail amongst men (animos homi> 
uum pervadunt): are shaken oi 
weakened (labefactantur, minuun* 
tur) : are given up (remittuntur or 
deponuntur): are confirmed (con- 
firmantur) : are maintained or sup 
ported (defeuduntur) : wear away 
gradually or in time (diutumitat^ 
extabescunt). His prese:st political 
o.'s (ea qufB de repubjicd, nunc 
sentit or seutiat). To be driven fm 
an o. (de opiuione dejici, depelli). 

Opportunity. [Occasio,facultas, &c. 
See Dod. occasio.] As soon as he 
saw an o. (simul ac primum ei oc- 
casio visa estt). An o. is offered 
(obfertur) : is given (datur) : is had 
(habetur, tenetur) : is let go or slip 
(omittitur) : is wanting (deest) : is 
seized (arripitur). To get an o 
(occasionem nancisci). If I have, 
or shall have, an a (si fuerit occa- 
sio. si occasio tnlerit). To give aby 
an o. (facere ci potestatem). To 
make the most of an o. (oceasionem 
urgere). 

Owe. To consider one's self to owe 
one's life to fortune, children, &,c 
to aby (ab qo se habere vitam, foi- 
tunas, liberos, arbitrari^). 

P. 

Part (j. e. in a play). To act thi* p 
of compassion (has partes miseri- 
cordisB agere). To undertake the 
p. of athg (cs rei partes suscipere'i 
To play the first p. or fiddle (primal 
agere). Ti surrender or offer the 
first p. in athg to aby (ciU cs rei 
primas deferre) 



t Qd ci ex ammo evellere. 

t SioiQlac potestas primum data est C 

tf In Pison. ii. ^ 25. See Ltft. 

a Or ad qm. 
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Pttri ; Share, To call or invite aby 
to a ihare (in partem vocare). 

Pathetic To otter in a very p. 
manner (magnft cum mi0ericordi& 
pronuntiare;. 

Peace. To sue for p. (pacem petere« 
precibus expoecere, orare). To ob- 
tain p. (pacera irapetrare). To 
make p. (pacem facere, conficere, 
ooustituere, componere — with aby, 
cum qo) To offer aby terms of p. 
(.ci ultro ^acis conditiones ferre). 
To break the p. (pacem frangere). 
To live in p. wilii aby (concorditer 
v.vere cum qo). Without conclu- 
ding a p. (pace infects). To treat 
for p. ^agere de pace). Negotia- 

. tious for p. are on foot (de pace 
agitur). 

Plea, See Excvse, 

Pleasure, To be productive of p. 
(voluptatis efficientem esse). To 
produce or cause p. (voiuptatem 
conciliare, par6re). To derive p. 
fm athg (voiuptatem ex re capere, 
percipere). To be moderate in tbe 
pursuit of p. (vo'optatis fruendas 
modum tenere). With p. (lubeus, 
lubenter). With great p. (luben- 
tissime). P. tickles the senses 
(voiujDtas sensus titillat). To give 
one B Jf up to p. (voluptatibus se 
dederdn or totum se tradere). To 
have a pleasurable recollection of 
athg (cs rei recordatione frui). To 
ncrease p. (voiuptatem angere, 
amplificare). To be soothed— cor- 
rupted (voluptate deleniri — cor- 
run.pi). Inclined to p. (ad voiup- 
tatem propensus). 

^•isseasion. To put aby in p. of an- 
other's property (imniittere qm in 
CI bona ; or mittere qm in posses- 
sionem bonprum cs). To eject. a 
person On — (de possessione dimo- 
vere et dejicere: possessione de- 
pellere, deturoare). To remain in 
p^ of athg (in cs rei possessione 
manere or permanSre) To make 
athg one's own by long and unin- 
terrupted p. (usucapero qd). To 
give op p. (possessione cedere, de- 
cedere). To be in p. of (esse in 
possessione cs lei.) 

Vowe^. To l;a\ * a^y cr athg in one's 



p. (qm or qd iu potestate 8*ia ba 
here). To have p. oi life ana death 
(vit89 necisque potestatem aab§re 
C) Athg is in my p. (situm esl 
qd in potestate meft, ; est qd facui 
tatis mee). To fall into aby's p 
(in cs potestatem ^adere). To re 
duce under one's p. (redigere ia 
suam ditionem ap potestatem). To 
submit to the p. of aby (se sub ci 
potefltatem subjicere). 

Promise. To make a p. (promissum 
facere). To abide by a p. (pro- 
misso stare): to fulfil or perform 
(promissum efficere, solvere): to 
make good (promisso satisfacere) : 
to keep (promissum servare) : not 
to depend much or pltee reliance 
on p.'s (promissis non valde pen- 
dere). To claim fm aby the fulfil- 
ment of a p. (promissum a qo exi • 
gere). 

Provisions. See Corn. 



Question, The q. is put; is put to 
the vote; is determined (discessio 
fit — of questions in the senate, 
when the ayes and noes arranged 
themselves on different sides). 



Reason, I can give a r. for my be 
lief (cur credam afferre possum) 
1 have good r.'s for being silent, oi 
for my silence (constat nobis silen- 
tii nostri ratio). To give the r. of 
or for athg (rationem cs rei afferre, 
dicere). To explain the r. ; a plan 
(explicare, exponere rationem). 
With reason (optimo jure; j;ir< 
meritoque ; jure ac merito) Ai«d 
not without r. (nee injuria). 

Religion (pietas erga Deum, of per' 
sonal religion ; res divin&», of r«- 
ligion considered objectively). To 
apostatize from the r. of one's 
country (sacra patria deeerere) 
To embrace or be converted to the 
Christian r. (sacra Curistiana bus 
cipere, especially of a body). 

Report. A r. reaches aby (fama ad 
qm perfertur): aby's ears (ad cf 
aures pervSnit). To spread a r. U" 
athg ffamam cs rei dispjpare). A 
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r. begins to be whispered about or 
eirciUated from any place (fama 
ab qo loco manat). A r. is becom- 
ing current ; there is a r. in men's 
mouth (fama surgit or nascitur). 
R. says (fama nuntiat) To hear 
athg by common r. (communi fam& 
atque sormone audire qd de qft. re). 

^.tfuiation. See Name. 

Rest. Not to let aby r. (qm quies- 
cere or requiescere non pati). To 
r. after long labors (ex diutnmo 
labore quieacere). Not to have or 
take a moment's r. (nullam partem 
quietis capere). To be composing 
or preparing one's self for r. (quieti 
se dare or tradere). 

Ueward. To give a r. to aby (pne- 
mium ci dare, tribuere). To honor 
aby with a r. ; to confer a r. on aby 
(pnemio qm donare, decorare, affi- 
cere: pnemium ci deferret). To 
be rewarded, to receive a r. (prasmio 
donari). To recompense with a r. 
(remunerari qm premio). To be 
rewarded or receive a r. for athg 
(pnemium or fructum cs rei capere, 
percipere, ferre): for athg by aby 
(fnictus cs rei ferre ex qo). I con- 
sider myaelf richly rewarded (mag- 
num rei fructum percepisse videor). 
To earn a r. (premium consequi). 

Hisk, To r. athg, or expose athg to 
a r. (qd in aleam dare : ire in aleam 
cs rei). To r. one's life (commit- 
tere se periculo mortis). To take 
the r. of athg on one's self (rem 
periculi sui facere). 

Eout (pellere, profligare} S^e Flight. 



Say. Nothing is said about aby (de 
qo silentium est). After much had 
been said on both sides (multis ver- 
bis ultro citroquo habitis). To s. 
athg merely to please aby (qd auri- 
bus cs dare : cs auribns servire. C.) 
As the saying is (ut aiunt). 

^chooL To open a s. (ludum aperire). 
To put a boy to s. with aby (qm ci 
in dlsciplinam tradere) To send a 



t Frttmium ei deferre, of a state reward- 
ng mes \ by a public at't, by public hon- 
m. Ice 



boy to a pub ic «. f (<»cholar im fre- 
quentis et velut publicis prmcep' 
toribus tradere). 

Sentence. See Judgment. 

Share. See Part. 

Side. To be on a person's s. (ab qo 
Rtare : cum qo sentire : to he of the 
same way of thinking on politica* 
questions). Athgt is on aby's s 
(qd cum aliquo facit). 

Stage. To hiss off the s. (exsibilare, 
or exsibilare et explodere). To ap- 
pear on the s. (in scenam prodire). 

Study. To intermit one's learned 
B.'s (intermittere studia doctrinie) 
To pursue these s.'s (hsc studia 
colere). To have made the arts 
one's s. (artibus suum studium de- 
diaae). To return to these s.'s (hsec 
studia repetere, renovare, rocolere) 
See Letter (3). 

T. 

Time.§ Before the t. (ante tenipus) 
To leave one's self no t for, &c 
(nullum sibi spatium relinquere ad 
&c.) To try to gain t. (spatium o) 
moram interponere). All the t. I 
can spare fm athg (quod mihi de re 
qft. temporis datur). To have t. to 
do athg (cs rei faciendsD tempus 
habere). Nor was there t to, &c. 
(nee fuit spatium ad, &c.) It is t 
to, &C. (tempus est with ger. in di, 
infin. or ut). He thought there 
was no more t to lose (nihil ultra 
difierendum ratus est). He says 
there is no t to lose (difierendum 
esse negat). To find t. (tempu» 
lucrari, nancisci). To spend t 
(tempus in qft re ponere or consu 
mere; ad qm rem conferre). Tc 
watch one's t for athg (tempus ci 

. rei observare). To choose my or a 
convenient t. (tempus cs rei scite 
et commode capere). To get a 
convenient or proper t (terapua 
idoneum nancisci). To let the t 
for action slip (tempus rei gorenda 



t To send a boy to a school, opp. to 
keeping him at home, sludia extra Hm «r 
proferre. Plin. 

t TVufA, Veritas. 

^ Immediately or some time Eftei wiida 
conftttim aut ex inte:-vailo 
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diniitiere) To sleep the t away 
'tempori indortnire, PhiL 3, 14). 
ITo happen at a rooet inconvenient 
t (in aJieniMimnm tempus cadere). 
To be over in a moment of t (fieri 
ad pnnctum temporis, C. Tutc. 1, 
34,82). 

U. 

Under. To be n aby'i command 
(ease sub ca imperio). To reduce 
u. aby*s power (sub cs potestatem 
redigere> 

Understanding. Our n. comprehends 
(intelligentia nostra capit qd). A 
man of a. (in qo ineet or est iutelli- 
geutia). To adapt athg to the u. 
of ordinary men (ad popuJarem in- 
telligentiam qd accommodare.) 

Unhealthineas. To escape from the 
bad effects of the unhealthy season 
(aheas^ ab injurift. temporis). 

Unpopularity. See Odium. 



Vex. To be vexed at athg (moles- 
tiam capere or trahere: mo)e8ti& 
affici ; all with ex qA re). To be 
vexed that (sgre, mviter, moleste 
fero ; with ace, avM inf.) 

Victory. To gain a v. over aby (vic- 
toriam ferre or rofeire ex qo ; vic- 
torlam reportare ab or de qo). 

View. To dissent fm this v. (ab hac 
ratione dissentire). To do athg 
with the V. of (facere qd eo consi- 
iio, ut, &.C.) 

W. 

Way. To make w. for aby (dece- 
dere ci de vift.. dare ci viam). 
These things may be taught in two 
w.'s: or there are two w-'s of 
teaching these things (haec dupli- 
cem habent docendi viam). To 
March out for new w.'s (iuusitatas 
viae indagare). To desert old ways 
(vias tritas relinquere). 

5IVd. Not to get a w. fm aby (ver- 
bum ex qo nullum elicere). Not to 
be able to utter a w. Tverbum om- 
lino nullum facere posse). To 
define one*a w.*s ;^ verba defiuire et 
dworibere). I wish to say a couple 



of w.'s t^ YOU (tribus verbis te rolo^ 
By w. of mouth (verbo, opp. scrip 
tur&). To have w.'s with aby (ai- 
tercaii cum qo). To have nevei 
had any w.'s with aby (nuJIo verba 
eonoertasse cum qo). To was 
w.'s (verba frostra consumere). To 
listen to aby's w.'s (loquenti aures 
prabSre). The w. plough (veibom 
aratri: not verbum aratrumt). Noc 
has this w. any other meaning (ne« 
que nlla alia huic verbo subjecta 
notio est, nisi). .To use a w. (ver- 
bo uti : Imt verbum ponere in qo (/* 
to use against a person). To 
weigh the force of w.'s (diligentet 
examinare verborum pondera). The 
most appropriate w.*s (verba maxi* 
me cujusque rei propria). To give 
up an opinion for a w. (verbo de 
sententift. desistere. C.) This word 
is usually applied to athg (hoc no- 
men de qA. re poni solet). To in- 
clude two notions in this w. * or to 
include two things in the notion of 
this w. (huic verbo duas res snbji- 
cere. Fin. 2, 4, 3). To attach a 
meaning to a w. (vocabulo, verbo, 
&c., uotionem or sententiam subji- 
cere). To which the w. virtue if 
usually applied (in quo nomen poni 
solet virtutts). 

V. ' 

Yoke. To place a y. on aby (jngom 
ci imponere, prop, and fig.) To 
unyoke (jugum ci solvere or de- 
mere). To deliver aby fm a y. 
(jugum a cervicibus cs depellere) 
To free one's self fm, or shake off, 
a y. (jugum excutere. jugo se ez- 
uere. jugum exuere, propr. and 
fig. : exuere, to do it gradually ; 
to slip it off). To bring aby undei 
the y. of slavery (ci jugum servi- 
tutis injungere). "To submit to tht 
y. (jugum accipere). 



t If the word in apposition is ar. ac^n 
the foUowingpassage of Cicero u a gooi 
example: ** To the word hap pf,'* ie.^ 
huic verbo, juum btatum Hcianu, 4c. 7Wi 
5, 29. 
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Accuracy^ dlligentia, cura. [accuratio 
once Cic. Brut. 67, 238.] 

Ac* a play^ docere jfabulam (of (hose 
who get it up, <^., and of the author) : 
agere {of the player acting hia 
part.) 

Again and againy etiam atque etiam 
(=zv«ry earnestly with verbs 
of entreating), ^several times, 
often: iterum et or ac tertio : ite- 
rum et sspius ;t itenim ac tertium. 
C. 

Against the stream^ amne or flumine 
adverse Uiot fluvio adv.]. 

Agree. (1) /=r make an agreement f 
agreement with any body, mihi cum 
quo convSnit. We agreed^ inter noa 
convgnlt. Even the consuls were not 
thoroughly agreed, ne inter consulea 
quidem ipsos satis conveniebat. L. 
[not convenio cum quo.] (2) = cor- 
respond with, answer to, consentire 
cum qua re. (3) Of a thing U is 
used personally: pax convenerat: 
quae convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid con venire. C. 

Almighty, summus, maximus [not om- 
nipotens, except as a theological term"] 
or by Deus only for * the Almighty.^ 
The Romans used Optimus Maxi- 
mus with the name of Jupiter. — 
Jupiter O, M. 

Appear ^ * make his appearance 
amongst us ' (of one who is dead, 4^»): 
cxaistere. 

— — ■ ss * seem,* videri (not apparSre). 

■ ' = * to be manifest,* apparcre 
(not videri). 

Appear [in a dream}^ ostendcre se cui 



in somnio ; videri cui in somnis ; poi 
somnum, quiete, per quietem ; loAtcr^ 
likeness appears in their bodies, qutt 
similitudo In corporibus apparet. C. 

Appear in any bodtfs eyes, judicio cujue 
esse ; ab quo exlstimari ; videri cui • 
esse apud quem. 

. DoM appears, dies venlt 

(coTMs) : iilucescit (begins to shine). 



Assert^ dicere, affirmare inot luaserere]. 

Author t scriptor. 

Authority, An authority (used of a 

person), aacior. A weighty authority, 

locupies auctor., 

Bodily (pleasures), corporis (volup- 
tates). Corporeus is * consisting qf' a 
body.* 

Break. To break down a bridge, pon- 
lem rescindere, dissolvere, interrum- 
pere [not pontem rumpere or frangere J. 

Classietd author, scriptor optimus, 
prsestantissimus ; or scriptor prims 
classis. Cic. [Gelliuo introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed to 
scriptor proletarius.] 

Command (an army), praeesse. 

Compassion. Prom compassion, rtxise' 
ricordil captus, ductus, or permotua. 

Demagogues, concionatores ; popu- 
lares, or populares homines. [If 
demagugi be used quos Grsecl Qicunt, 
or ut 6r»co verbo utar should be 
added.] 

Each other, inter se ; of what is done 
mutually or reciprocally, 
not invicem. 



* These Extracts are taken from a larger work of Mr. Arnold's, principallv 
un the Latin Particles, which Is in course of preparation for the Americai: 
J ublic. 

t To ask again and a^ain, etiam atque etiam ; or Iterum et sspius rogare 
Hvi utUim atque etiam is never really numerical. 
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ExAi?KBATB : exacuere (Nep.) ; in- 
fensum reddere : iram cujus incen- 
dere. [Exasperare, exacerbare. Ltiv.] 

Rxperience. usus rerum, usus [not ex- 
perientiaj. FVom experience, re, usu, 
exitu doctufl, expertus ifrom my own 
experiences expertus in me« expertus. 

f Fish out mthgfmm «^, ab qp qd expb> 

can, C. 
Fl€9h : in * to losejieskt* * gain/ksh,* 4rc. 

corpus amittere [not carnem]. 
Fleshly {qf plecumres^ ^c.)« by gen.^ 

corporis. 

Ortek, To speak Greek or good Greeks 

GroBce loqui. 
Groio (an old man, 4re. -»' become*), fieri. 

Heo/M, valetudo.— Ooo<f healthy sanitas: 
bona or proepera valetudo {not vale- 
tudo on/y).— salus {the continued state 
or preservation of good health,) 

Tmagine (I) ss to form a representation 
in the mind, animo cogitare, conci- 
pere, complecti : — animo fingere, ef- 
hngere ; cogitatione fingere or depin- 
gere : — ^proponere sibi ante oculos 
aniraumque : (2) =: conjecture, con- 

{'ecturam capere, facere: conjicere 
lilriniaginari belongs to the silver 
offey (3) =s to entertain an unfounded 
notion, oplnari, in opinione esse : in- 
duisse sib^ falsam cuius rei per- 
suasionem. Q. quid somniare 
( =s dream it), (4) J imagine {insert- 
ed in a sentence), opinor : ut opinor. 

impure. An impure style, inquinatus 
sermo, Inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody, tribuere, 
attribuere, adscribere, adsignare, 
acceptum referre (quid cui). [Im- 
putare, Quint, Plin, jun.\ 

Inspire anybody with hope, fear, <f»c,, 
Bpem, admirationem, fofmidinem, 
cui injicere. 

' anybody with a desire, quem 

cupiditate cujus rei faciendsB inci- 
tare, or incitare ad aliquid faciendum. 

Inspired, afflatus numine divino; in- 
stinctu divino perculsus ; instinctus 
divino spiritu. 

Invite {to supper, Ac), invitare {by 
word qf mouth) : vocare (6y a slave). 

Key of a country, janua. [' quum earn 
urbem sibi Mithridates Aamjanuam 
fore putasset, qud effractd et revulsd 
tota pateret provincia.* C.j 

Latin, Tb speak Latin or good Latin, 
Latine dicerc. loqui. 



MercifiUy[not misericorUiter, fru/Jcuiii 
misericordi^ or miseratione, miseri* 
cordia captus, &c. To deal merci- 
fully with anybody, misericordem 
esse in aliquem ; misericord ia uti in 
aiiquem; misericordem se prsbcrf 
in aliquem. 

()fer vtolence, vim afierre alicui. 

One or tvoo, unus et alter, unus itemque 
alter. Unus alterve (=:r on « or af 
most two). 

Open a way or road (e. g. by the eword), 
viam aperire, patefacere. L, 

Opportunity, occasio, locus or facultas ; 
tempus (alicujus rei faciendae). An 
opportunity of doing any thing is of- 
fered, locus fasiendae alicujus rei 
datur. 

*Palm: to bear the palm, palmam 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cui honorea 
liabSre, tribuere: honore aliquem 
afQcere {not honorem cui exhibiere). 

Prayers, To offer prayers, precation- 
era or preces lacere, preces Deo adhi- 
bere (C). preces mittere {Lic.y 
Obs. preces fundere is poet. 

Preserve {states, <f|c.), conservare. 

Probable, verisimilis [not probabiliat 
whichmeans, * respectable,' * tolerably 
good']. It seems probable that Mita 
killed Clodius, Milo Clodium inter- 
fecisse v i d e t u r Qtut verisimilis if 
quUe correct). 

Produce a passage, to, locum (yersum, 
Ac.) afierre. 

witnesses, producere or pro- 



ferre testes : to produce evidence, tes- 
timonium proferre. 

a reason, to, causas afierre. 

Pure {of style), ^urus et emendatus. 

Purity of style, integritas, castiUus o* 
sincentas orationia. 

Quote an author, to, producere, proferre 
scriptorem (producere, proferre tes- 
tes being used, but not locum). 

a passage, locum afierre, proferrt 

[not producere]. 

Reason, causa, when =s * ground,* * ma 
tive.* To bring another reason, al- 
teram afierre rationem or causam. 

Severe {of a disease), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrymas etfundero oi 

profundere. 
Shed blood ^=s kill, occidere. 
jSZay oneself (lay violent hands on one 
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self, die by ont*8 mm hands^ commit 

auici€U\ 86 in ten mere, mortem sibi 

Gonsciscere ; mortem or vim sibi in- 

ferre; se multare morte.* 
Speak. The thing speaks for Ustlf si 

res verba desideraret, ac non pro s e 

ipsoloqueretur. C 
Style^ oratio, dictio, genus sciibend'. or 

dicendi. 
. 7T) express oneself in^orto vos- 

t*ees a good stifle {of a Latin author^ 



iff, oratione cmendata et LatinU uli ; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Suicide {to commit)^ mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferre ; 
se interimere, <&c. ; mortem ultro 
oppetere {vAen the death is not com.' 
mitted ba ane^s own hands ; i. e. to 
virtual not actual^ suicide), 

TJiink highly qf <f>c., de aliquo magnS 
ficc sentire. 



• Also I mnnua rfbi affeire : innm bI'jI vitain exhaiultx*. (C) 



1^1) EX I. 



ENGLISH. 



[Q atands for Quet^uffu. — The numerals refer to the First Part of 
Latin Prose Composition.] 



A, sometimes translated by cUiquiSy 

quUpianit or quidam^ 39^. 
abandoned, perdUuB. 
able (to be), poMe^ ^ire(queo)j 125, e. 
Abdera (ol), Ahderttea, G. ae. 
abilities, ingenium {ting.), 
abound, abundare {abl.). 
about (s concerning), de (abi.,, 
about ( = nearly), /ere, aav, ; circUer, 

prep, 
above (such an age), 306, and Q,. 
absence (in his), abaens. 
absent (to be), abeasej 227. 
abstain from, temperare a&, 220. 
abundance of^ abunde^ ado, {gen.), 
acceptable gratuM^ 212. 
accident (by), cosil, 
accompany, comUari, 
accomplish, co/nficere^ fee, fed. 
account : on — of, ergo ( ^en.) : 207. 
accuse, accuaare; (if not in a court of 

justice) incuaare {gen, of charge), 
accused-person, retia, 
accustomed (to be), solire, solitva, 
acqufdnted, to become, noKtre^ 385. 
acquit, dbaclvere, aolv^ §oltu {gen, of 

charge), 
acquit of a capital charge, capitis absol- 

vere, 
adapted, aecommodatua^ 212. 
addition : in — to this, hiu: acctdit^ acce- 

debat, <&c., 513. 
idherents (his own), am. 
adjure, obteatari {ace.), 
idmire, admirari. 
Adopt a resolution, corm/ium inire or 

oaptre. 
advantage, emolwnentum. 



advantageous : to be, prodeaae {dcC.}. 
advantageous: to bo very — ^magrut 

utUikUi ease, 242 (3). 
adversity, rea adveratB, 
advice, conailium. 
advise, auadere {dot.) See 222; mo- 

nere (with ace. of person) : bodi 

with tUj n«, by 75. 
affair, rea. 

afraid : to be — , timire^ vereri^ S. 99, e. 
afterwards, poatea: with nouns of 

time : poat^ used adverbially, 
after (before a aerUence), postquam. See 

after, prep, post (with ace.). 
after the oattle, {confeatim) a praHio. 
again and aeain, etiajn aJtijue etiam, 
again from the Winning, ab integro. 
against, adveraua (ace.) ; in (with ooc ,- 

of feelings, actions, &c., against a 

person), 
against his will, invittta {adj.). 
against the will of Caius, Ckiio invito 

364. 
age ( = time of life), eetas^ atis. 



age (of that or such), idmtaiia ) ipn a 
age (of what 1) quid astatis 7 p^» P- 
agitate, perturbare. 
agitated (having his mind), tncen^s 

animum, 298. 
ago, abhinc (to precede the subst. oc 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, graiua^ 212. 
agreed : it is — , constat (occ.with injtn.y 
agricultural operations, res rustics. 
all, omnia^ cunctus ; ( s= whole), tmttw' 

suSf totus, 
all together, cuncti tmioersi, 443. 
all over again, ab integro. 
all taken one by one, ain^L 
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allowed: it is—, constat (aoe, with 
in/in.). 

allowed j I am— , licet mikt, 

allow it to happen, commUUre vt. 

almost, propcy peene, 

almost: I — thmk, hand ado arty 161. 
(See note on DifF. 26.) 

alone, mdua ; or (if otu person) unu», 

Alps, Alpe», G. turn. 

already, jam, 

also, sometimes translated by the pro- 
no an uicTOf 387. 

altar, ara, 

although, 451, and CL on 9 56. 

although indeed, quamquam (indie,). 

always, after mpcrlai, by quiique, S«e 

a man ( = any : indef.), qui», 

amanuensis^ a manu scrvtu, 

among, inter, 

amongst (a people), apud with ace. 

amuse, dclectare, 

and, p. 18, d ; * to me and you,' in La.. 
* to me with you,* p. 78. 

and that too, not — , nee is, 386. 

anger, ira. 

angry : to be — . iraaei (dot,): eucccrjiere 
{dot.) 222. 

animal, aniTnalj alia. 

another, atter^ era^ <&c. O. alteriua : an- 
swering to * it ia one thingj* aliud^ 

do. 

another man's, alienua. 

answer, reapandere {dat.), 

antiquity, antiquitas. 

any ♦ (after expera)^ omnia. 

any. See 389. 

any where (= any whither), uaquam, 

402. 
any man may, cuhiavis eat. (See 

38^-92.) 
appeal to, appeUare (ace.), 
appear, (s seem), videri {oiaua). 
appear (show myself), apparere. 
apply vigorously to, incurnbere in (with 

aec.^ ; evbUy cubit. 
approved (valour, dc.,) apectaJtua. 
arms, to take, armacapere. 
army, exerdtua^ lia. 
arrived at : men have -^. veTdum eat. 

296. 
arrow, aagitta, 
ab, after torn, talia^ tantua^ tot^ is, miamy 

quanttUj qualia^ aruotf respectively, 
ts, after vdem^ quX, 4^ (or ae^ atque). 
9S far as I know, quod aciam, 5o. 
M far as I can, quoa dejaa faeere poa^ 

«ttiii,512. 



as far as possible, ? ^^ttaad rjua f.er* 
as fjeu* as can be done, ^ poteat, 512. 
as it were, quaai. 
as soon as, aimiU ae ; ut prirmim ; quum 

primwn; ubi; ut^ 512; 514. 
as many as 200, ad ducentoa: 
as not to, after * auch ' or ' «o ' in a nega* 

tive sentence, quin (85) : if ^aucli- 

or *ao* were in a positive sentence, 

ut would be used b> 66. 
ashamed : am — of^ ptutet^ 207. 
ask, rogare. 
ask pardon for a fault, delicti zaniam 

petere. 
assault (a town), vpjmgnare. 
assault : to accuse of an — , reum facera 

devi. 
I assist, auxUiariy adjUvare, apitularif 
I aublevarct auocurreref aubvenire, 
i (See p. 81, k.) 
at anybody's feet. See 76, 1. 
at once, — and ; idem — tdem^ 396. 
at, of place near which a battle it 

fought, <&c., apud (or ad), 457. 
at two miles' distance, a miUibua paa- 

auum duobua^ 348. 
at two miles ofi, a miUihua patauum 

duobua. 
Athens, Athenee. 
Athenian, Athenienaia. 
attached to, amana; dUigena (with 

gen,), 183. 
attack, cuigredij greaaua; adariri. c^¥» 

{ace.). 
attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, oZienutf, 212. 
avoid, vitare. 
authority, auef^tritaa, 
aware, to be, intelligere. 



B. 

Baggage, impedimenta^ pi. (properly 

nindrancea). 
banish, pellere ex civitate (pepuljjmla\ 
banished from, extorria {ahl.\ 27G. 
banquet, eonvivium. 
barbarian, barbarua. 
base, turpia, 
battle, bellum. 

battle of Cannae, pugna Cannenaia. 
be it far from us. See note t, p. 40. 
bear, ferre {tulj latj 33). 
beasts, ferte. 

beaten (to be), vapulare (ah), 
become, Jieri, factua aum. 
become acquainted with, noaceref 885. 



• The pronouns and adverbs for *sny* may be exhibited in a convenient and 
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'becoming (to be) deort (ooe.). 

beOd, aeSderc {dot.). 

before, adt, cmUa, 

before, prep, anU (aee,). 

before (Btandng oefore a eentencej, 

antequam, 496, ^c. 
before one's eyes, ob oadot. 
behold, adspicere^ to, tpe^, aped. 
beg, p«Cere, pe^io, peHlf ab. 
begin, ceepiese {began^ before pass, in! 

eieotue tety 
beginning, inUiwn. 
beueve, eredere^ {dai.) credid^ credit. 
believe, I can scarcely — , tix credide- 

rinit 428, and note, 
believed, I am, mihi credUur^ 285. 
belongs. See 191. 
benefit, heneflcitan* 
benefit, v. henefaeere (dai,). 
bereave, orhare {abl.), 
beseech, obseerare. 
bespatter. iadepergere{aU^idcdtcui, 

best, optimua, 

betrayer, proditor, 

better, mdior. 

better : it is — (» mare aatiefadoryy 

preferabU)^ eatitia eat^ 116. £x. 34, 

p. 84. 



better : it would have been «'| eadus or 

utUiuafiiU,4St6{b), 
between, inter, 

beware of, cavere^ cov, eaut^ 233. 
bird, avis: (great bird) aUa. ViAucri^ 

— any winged creature, 
black, niger, 
blame, culvart. 
bleed afresn (of a wound), refn-udeaeere^ 

crudu, 
blessing: a — on your valour! macte 

virtute tstol 280, a. 
blind, ctecua, 
blood, aanguia, Tni9, m. (when shed, 

eruor). 
blot out, delgrey deleTy delete 
boast, gloriari, (o^.) also cCe, tfi, 273. 
ooast, to make the same, utemgUnriarL 
bodv, corp-ua, oria, 
border on, adjacere^ 229. 
bom, ncUita : bom to, nahta ad. 
bom, to be, naaci {nattLs). 
both — and: et — et, 
bounds. See Exceed, 
hoy, puevj G,pueri, 
branch-of-leaming, doctrina. 
breach of duty: it is a — , contra qffi 

ehaneat, 
breadth, a finger's. See Depart, 
break one's word, ) fydem f allege, 
break a promise, ( f^^ 
bribery, ambUuaf its. 



eoncisc form, as in the following. table : — 





Exclusion 
of aU* 


Inclusion of 
o^aUke. 


Inclusion of some. 




Less em- 
phatical after 
n,n«,nu7}i,i&c. 




Pbonouss. 


quisquam 
ullus 


quivis 
qmlibet 


aliquis 
quispiam 


quis 


any (body) 


AnvsaBs. 
(a) Place. 

(6) Time. 


Ato) 

usquam • 


quovis (to) 

ubivis ' > f^f. 
ubiUbetjW 


aliquo (to) 

alicub! ,.. 
uspiam \ W 


quo (^o) 


any piaue 

or 
any where. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 


any time 
or 





* ll^All are generally excliided when *any* follows negatteea; or 'wtthoutt 
toaroely* 'than: and in questions that expect the answer -mx' Onobofkk 
QoC^iti^,') Ac. 
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bridge, poiiM^ nft», m. 

Bring an action or charge againsl, reum 
foccrt ; JeCffact : {With^en. or de,) 
187. 
. burden, otvus^ oneria. 

burnt : to be — ^ dtjlagrare. 

bur&t out afresh, recrudtactre^ <rudu. 

business, negotium, 

but ifj «m; nn auiem^ 451. 

but if not, nn fninua^ 451. 

but a little more, and he would have 
perished, minimum abfuU {in\pen,) 
qmnpeHretf 91. 

but, after universal negatives, (^ who 
- not), qidrif [or, qui — non,] 44. 

but, after universal negatives {= ex- 
cept), nisif or prep, prtetcr. 

but, after cannot. See Cannot. 

butcher, trucidare. 

buy, tmere^ em^ empt. 

by letter, per literas. 

by = near, prope. 



Cssar, Casar^ aria. 

call, vocare, appdlarCf nominarty dicere. 
See 51. 

call s summon, vocare. 

call upon, conveniref ven, verJ {ace.), 

call to mind, reTniniaci. 

camp, caatra, pL 

campaign^ end ot, 303. 

can, poaae, ^ire (Vueo), 125, e. 

Cannie, o£ Cannenaia^ adj, 

cannot: I canno; bu— , facere non 
poetum quin, &^. 

cannot : it cannot be but th&tf Jieri non 
poteat quin. 

capaole of containing, capax {fen.). 

capital, cop-ti/, itia. 

care a straw for, Jlocei facere. 

care thai for, hujua facere. 

care, euro. 

care : for any thing I care, 470. 

careless of^ negUgena (gen,). 

carry, portare. 

Carthage, Carihag-o^ tnia. 

east forth, projvcere jec^ ject. 

cause to oe aone. Jacundum, ntrare. 
351, 356. 

cease, dcainere deaij dealt : ceased^ be- 
fore inf. pass, deaitua eat. 

cease speaking tacere^ 299. 

censure, reprehenaiOf onia. 

chameleon, ehamoiUon. 

chance, caatUy ^a. 

character, morea pi. G. um, 

(uilsely,) izaimulare {gen, of 
trge). 



charge : brings or ptefer a — , =t8 

make him an aocuaed peraon^ reus 

facere de — ^ 187. 
charge ( = enjoin), mandare dot.). 
chargeable (with a fault), affiniaj 212. 
chaste, caatua. 
children, liberie pi. 
cheese, caaeua. 

choose (= elect), eligere, Ug^ lect. 
christian, chriatianua, 
circumstance. A circumstance which 

{referring to a preceding aentenc«\ 

qtuB rea. 36, 37 (6) 
citizen, civia* 
city, urba^ urhia, 
civil-gown, toga, 
claim, poatulare, 
clear ( = excusej, pur gar e. 
clothe oneselQ mauere^ 283. 
coast, oroy 40. 
Go\6^frig-ua^ 9ria. 
come, venire^ v«n, vent. 
come to the assistance o^ cUicui auj> 

illio venire^ 242. 
come to a determination, eonailium 

inire. 
command, imperare {dat.). 
command an army, preeeaae {dai.). 
commission, mandare {dot.). 
commit many sins, mvUa peccare, 
common, communia. 
common : of a — kind, vtUgaria. 
compassion, miaericoraia. 
compel, cogere. cOeg, coacL 
completed : I nave — the work, opu» 

abaohUum habeOf 364. 
concerns (it), irUereat^ 207. 
condemn, damnare^ sondemnare: to 

deathy capitia. 
condemn a man to pay his vow, toti 

damnare. 
conduct, honorable, honeataa. 
confer (benefits) on, conferre {beneficia) 

in; aces tulylat. 
confer an obligation on, graUam iniri 

ab aUqw {Cic.) apud aliquem {Liu.) 

339. 
congratulate, congrattdariy 492. 
connection with, eonjvnctio. See 15). 
conquer, vincere^ vicy viet. 
consequence : it is of — ^ intereat. 
consequence : it is of no — ^ nihU in 

tereai^ or refert^ 207. 
consider = think, eriatimare^ arbitrari 
consider = attend to, cUtendere^ 229. 
considerable quantity, aliquantum. 
considerably, aUquanto^ 40S. 
constancy, conatantia, 
constantly, perpetuo. 
constellation, aatrvm ; aid ua^ erh. 
consul, conatdt uUsm 
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wiisiilt, eofurtitere, «u/tt, «ii//., ace. 
consult, for, > consulere 

consult a man's interests, \ alicui, 233. 
contemporary, aqualia. 
contented, eonientua {phi.). 
contention, corUtniio. 
continue, per^ercy perreXj perrect. 
contract to build, conducere faciendum i 

dux, duct. 
contrary to each other, inter «e con- 

trarii, «, a. 
convenient, eommodu». 
conversant, to be, eallere (ace.). 
converse, loqui, loeutus. 
corrupl, eorrumperef rup^ rupt, 
cost, Mtartj oonttare, 266. abl. : {dot. of 

person), 
count, numerare. 
eountrf, patriai as opposed to town, 

ruSfruris, 
country, in the, ruru 
country, into the, ruM. 
country, from the, rure. 
courage, virtus^ utis. 
coungeonsly, for titer. 
courtesy, humanitaa. 
cross over, trantjicere or trajicere, jee^ 

ject, {aee.). 
crown, corona. 
cruelly, erudditer, 
cruelty, crudditaa. 
cry out, damare. 
cultivate, eolere, eolu, cult .* if it be a 

atudy, e. g. eloquence — atudere 

(dot.). 
cure, mederi {dat.Y 
custom, conswiua-Oy inia. 
cut off, iTUerduderCj dua, 233. 



Dally, quotidie, indxca or in diea aingur 

loa. (See 69, t). 
danger, pericuLum, 
dare, awdire, auaua aum. 
^^Vi by* interdiu^ 311. 
deaf, aurdua. 
dearer, pturia, G. 266. 
death, mora. 

death, to (after condemn), capitia. 
debt, tea alienum^ 273. 
debt, heavy, magnum tea alienunu 
deceive, decipere, to, eep, cept. 
decree, decemere, erev, crd. 
deem, putare. 
defend what is actually attacked, de- 

fender e (fend^ fena): — what may 

be attacked, tueru 
Degree, to what a— I quo, (with gen.) 



deliberation (after cpn mOi eo^Mlfa. 

271. 
delight, deledare. 
delightful, jucundua. 
delightful to the sense of sight, amanua 
demand, postidare ; poacere, popoac ; to 

demand importunaldy, eMagHart. 

(See 257). 
deny, ntgarc, 
depart a finger's breadth, tranmermm. 

digiium diaeedcrt. 
depeno on, nUi, niaua or nixua : (m witk 

abl.). 
deprive c^ apoliare, otbart ; {abl.). 
desert, deaerere, aeru, aert. 
deserve, m^eri (merit) ; well of, bene da 
deserving oi, dignua {abl.). 
deserving to be, &c., dignua eaae qui, 

with atJ}j. 
design, conailium, 
desire, vdle / cunere, cupiv, cupit : = e* 

preaa awisn, optart (See 420, x). 
desirous, cupidua {gen.). 
despair of, aeaperar^ 
destroy utterly, delere, ddev, deld. 
destroy {^buriC), concremart, 141, c. 
destroy : eo about to destroy, perdUwm 

ire, 362,* a. 
deter, ddemre. [See From.] 
determine, eonatituere. 
detrimental, to be, ddrimento ease, 242. 
devote oneself to, incumbere in, wiik 

BCC. {eubu, cubit). 
devote oneself to, atudire {dot ). 
die, wiori, tor, mortuua; mortim or aw 

premum diem obire, 249. 
difficult, dijieilia. 
difficulty : there is — in doing, &c. *■ il 

is done, difficile. 
difficulty : he has — in doing, &c. = he 

does it, diffidie. 
difference, diatantia. 
difference, it makes a very great, per- 

muUum vfUereat, 122. 
difference, what is there ? qu/d inUrtai 1 
difference, there is no, > nUUl interest, 
difference, it makes no^ { or r^cri, 207. 
diligence, diligentia. 
dinner, aena. 

direct s instruct, praxipere, cen^ cepi 
discharge, fungi, fundus, {abl) per- 



fungi. 
icipir 



discipline, diaeiplina. 

discontented, am— with, pomitet m^ 

207. 
discourse, aermo, onia. 
discover, invenire, repirere. See 177, o. 
disease, mxn-bua. 
disgraceful, turpia. 
disgusted: am — at, Uxd^ {pert per 

Uchum eaCi me. 207. 
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dlihononibly, turpiter, 
displease, dieplicire, (datj). 
dissatisfied: am — with, pcBnUct me^ 

207. 
distance : to be at a distance o^ <ftc. 

abeaae^ cUatare^ 319. 
distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
distant: to be — from, abtaac; diatare 

(a), 319. 
ditch/f osaa, 

divest, «TU6r«, eiru, extU, 233. 
do nothing but — , nihil aliud quam 

{faciunl omitted), 420. 
do well, j^nedare facere, 
dog, cants, 
doubt: dubitare, 
doubt : I don't at all — , ntUlns dubito 

iquin). See note 492. 
doubt : there is no — ^ non eat dubium 

{(jmn)y 89. 
dream, wmmare. 
dream, s. aomnhim. 
draw, ( = call) away, avocare, 
draw up an army, aeiem inatrutre; 

atrux, atruct, 
draw up an army In three lines, tripli- 

eem aciem inatruere. 
dress, veatUua. 
drink, btbere^ 6i&, bibit^ 



drink, s. potua^ 1U,)tfj 
drinking, co^io, ^ *"' 
drive, peilere^ peptUy pula : — 

away, cibigert^ eg^ ad, 
dutiful affection, pie^a«. 
duty, officium. 



drive 



Each (of iwo), uttrque^ tdraque^ ulrumr 

qucy Q. utriuaque, 
each one, unuaquiaqu*, 
each other (after ' to love,' &c.), initr 

M, 470. 
each of them, singly, ainpdi, pi. 
eagerly desirous, atudioaua^ {gin,); 

avidiia^ (gen.). 
easy, facUia. Easily, facUe. 
eat, edere {ed, 9«) ; veaci (See 273). 
eelipse, defectio. 
•clipscd, to be, dtficere^fec^fect, 
eiface, adeTe^ delev^ delet. 
ciicher — or : aid — out ; vel — vel ; aire 

— aivej 456. 
elect, eligere^ Itg^lect, 
olc-ction, eomUiay n. pi. 
eloquence, eloqieeniiay facundia {natU' 

ral eloquence). 
emulate, amulaj% 229. 
encamp, eonaJd^e^ aed, aeaa, 

15 



encounter death, mortem cfpdtrt, 
encounter a danger, periciaum cbire, 
end oL extremua^ agreeing with iU 

subst., 179. 
endued with, prcedihta (abl), 
endure, austiniref tinuy tent, 
enemy (private), inimicua, 
enemy (public), fiostia, 
engage = fight with, confiigerCt JUs^ 

Jlict, 
engage = undertake, recipere^ eep^ capL 
engaged in : to be — ^ operam cfare, 

337: (in a baUle, qfair, Ac.) m- 

tereaae^ 224. 
enjoy, fruif {abl.). 
enough,' aatia, qfOtim. (See 512.) 
enquire of, qucerereexf quteaiVy qwtatt, 
enter into partnership, coire aodctatem, 
entrust, credere^ credidj credit {dot. oi 

person), 
envy, inoiaire. vid^ via (dtU.). 
Ephesian, Entuaiua. 
equal, 'oar^ oat. Equal to (in magrd 

tuae^ real or figurative), inataa 

igen.), 207. 
error, error, 

escape from, B.fugay 157. 
escape : it escapes me, me fugitf/altitt 

preeterit, 259. 
eternal, eBtemua (= everlasting) { sent- 

pitemua^ 123, c. 
even, etiam, 

even mind, cBqfima animua, 
even — not, n« — guidem, 
evening, in the, veapcri. 
every, omnia. 
every body, quiaqtu^ 396. 
every tenth man, decimua quiaque, 
every body who or that, quiaquia, qui 

cunquct 396. 
every thing, omnui, pi, 
ever, unquam^ aliqtumdoy quandOf 402L 
evil, malum, neut, adj. 
exactly, with a numero/; ipae^ in agroo* 

ment, 308. 
exceed the bounds of moderation, tji^* 

dum excederey ceaa, 
exceedingly, vtheTnenter, 
excel, anUceUerty praatare, 229. 
exhort, hortariy adhortari, 
expedient, utilia {dot.), 
expedient : it is — , expedit. 
expediency, utilitaa, 
experience (familiarity with u thing) 

naiia, its, 
exposed to, obnoxiua^ 212. 
extortion, pecunice repetund^e ; or oulj 

repetundiB. 
extremely flourishing, Umge opuUnth- 

aimua, 
eye, ocuhu. 
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PtoflL to know a man by, defacu noue, 
faU 7a friend), decmc (dot,), fail (one), 

de/kere, 229. 
fiiith, jEdM, 5. 
iBlth&\,JdeU9, 

(all on (s seize on), inctttere, 229. 
false, ./wnu. 
falsehoods, utter many, muUa merUiri, 

38. 
fiimily,7ami/ui. 
&r from (thinking) this, tantum aheat 

ut — {%U\ 
far : not to oe — from, hand multum 

or Tprocul abene {quin)^ 91. 
far be it from me not, 83. See note t, 

p. 40. 
far, muUo (with compar, and auperl.\ 

410. 
farewell, av«, aalvty vale^ 281. 
fate, /o/um. 
fault, culpa. 
favour, a, benefidum, 
favour, favlrt {dat.)^ faty fa ut. 
fawn upon, adulari {dot. or ace). 
fear, of bodi/t timer ; of mt/u£, vutua, fi«. 
fear, tinurt^ metxurt^ vcreri. See 99. 
feeble, imbtciUua. 
feed on, 9««ct. See 273. 
feel thankful, eratiam habtre. 
fever, /«!>rM, oi/. i. 
few, paucif <b, a. 

few : a few days ago, paucU hia diebus. 
few: a few days before, pavcU illis 

diebuB. 
&deUtYi,fide». 
field, m the, mUiiuB. 
fight, pugnaref fight on horseback, ex 

e^no. 
find, mvenire^ re 
find: hard to : 

364. 

finper's breadth. Set Depart 
finish, canficere. 
fire, ignie, ( » conflagration) incen- 

dium. 
first, primvm,: at first, primo. See 83. 
fit, akue, 212. 
fitted, acccmmodatiiay 219. 
fix by edict, edtcire [ut), 
fiank, on the, a latere. 
flatter, adulari {dot, or ace.), 
flaw, ffitium, 
mghi,fuga. 

flogged, to be, vtrgiectedts ccesua. 
folly, elultUia, 
fond, 2upTc{ti«(^en.). 
fiiod, etdttf, i. 
foot, 7>e«, pedis. 
for, when untran^iiatcd, 2B6. 



5, 177. 

difflcilis inteniUj 



for how much 7 ^uonli? 

for as much— as, ianti — qiumOt 266. 

for less, mtnorw, 266. 

for just as much — as, > tantidem — 

for no more, than ) quanii^ 2A, 

for ( = in behalf of\ pro. 

fbr ^ = owing to^ of obstacles), pr4B,{abl. 

for instance, ver&i caued. 

for some time, (jim^utti, jamdudum^ 420 

for (after to /car), sign of dat. 

for any thing I care, per me licet. 

for us (after mo/rc), a nobis, 

foreign to, alienus^ 212. 

foretell, tyreedicere, 

forget, ooliviscij oblHue^ 199. 

former, the, i//c, 378. 

forsooth : as if—, quasi vero^ 494. 

fortune. See Gooa. 

fortune: let — see to It, id Forlvna 
viderit. 

found, condere, candid, condXi. 

founder (of a family), princepsfamili^ 

free from, liberare (abl.). 

freedman, libertinus : (but with refer- 
ence to his master^ liberius,) 

friendly, amicus, 

friends, his own, suL 

from a boy, puero. 

from the heart, ex animo. 

from a wall, ex muro. 

from your neighbourhood, isiinc. 

from a different direction, aliunde, 

from, after coTKeal, omitteid, 251. 

from, after preverUSf deters^ Ac, quoml 
nusy 94. 

from, after recover, ex, 

front, in, afronie. 

frugality, frugalitaa. 

fruits (of the earth), fruges : (of a fnae> 
fructus, 

full, plenus, 182. 

fury, furor. 



Gaifi an advantnge, emolumenlum ea 

pere {cep, capt), — ex. 
gain possession o^ potiri {dbL gen.) . 
Gaul, Gallus. 

get possession of, potiri, patitus (abl ), 
gift, donum, munus, eris. (See 242.) 
give information, doeere, 253: giye 

much informationi muUa doeert 

{de), 252. 
give battle to, prceUum committere 

cum ; mis, hum. 
given over, despeaaiuM, 
given it Is, datur. 
glad, to be, /celori, 521. 
glory, gloria. 
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gloriouii. gloriostu, 

go wrong, errare. 

go away, <^iref deecdere^ ccaa. See 308. 

go about to destroy, perdilum ire^ 

362*, a. 
go on, pergere^ perrex, perrtcL 
go on in your valour I macU vlrtute 

tstoi 280. 
god. DeuSf 56. 
gold, aurum, 
golden, aureuB, 
good, bonus; (= beneficial, expedient) 

utUii, 
good : to do—, prodesat (dot.). 
good fortune : it was my — {contigit 

mifti,— 1*/, 374). 

B00dUme,ln.|^^Jf- 

govern, impcrare, dat. ; ( = regulate, 

direct) moderari (ace. or dat. See 

220). 
grateful, graiuB. 
gratitude gratia, 
greatest (when degree is meant rather 

than size), eummua. 
greedy, avidus (genJ). 
Greece, CfrcBcia, 
Greek, Gr<scus. 
griefi dolor. 

grieve, dolere, moerere. See 521. 
ground, humus ; on the ground, huml 
grudge, inviderc (dai.)^ vid^ vis. 
guard against, ) caoere {ace. 233), cav^ 
guard, be on my, J caut, 
guidance, under your, te duces under 

the guidance of Herdonius, Her- 

donii ductu. 



H. 



Habit of silence, tacitumitas. 

had rather, malle^ 15C (conjug. 142, 1). 

hail, ore, «a/v6, 281. 

hand, manus^ iUj 4. f. 

hanging, suspendium. 

happen (of evils)^ ojccidere i of fortunate 

eventSj cordmgere {tig) : = turn out, 

evenire, (See 374). 
happen : how does it happen that ... 1 

quiJU uif <&c. 
happy, beatus^felix. (See 443.) 
hard : are hard to avoid, difficile ri- 

tantur, 
hard to find, difficUis inveniu {sup ). 
hardly ( = scarcely), vix, 
hardly any body, nemo fere. 
harvest, messis^f. 
hate, odisse (with tensei derived from 

perl). 



hateAiI, to be, odio ease^ 243. 

have, habere. 

have a thing done, faciendum curarei, 

356. 
have an interview with, convenirt^ 

{aec). 
have, in such sentences as, *wiA 

whom we have to do.' (See 336.) 
head, caput^ cavUis^ n. 
heal, mederi {dot.). 
healed, to be (of a wound), amsane^ 

cere. 
health, to be in good, valere. 
hear, audire. 
hearing : without hearing him ( = him 

unheard) J inaudUum {ace. masc.) 
heart (as the seat of the ajlctions), ani- 

musj 92. 
heart, eoTf cordis, n. 
heavy, gravis. 

height: to shch a — , «o, adv. {gen.). 
help (a person in perplexity), siSwenire 

{dat.)i juvare (acc.\ auxitiari 

{dat.% succurrere{dat. See 222, k.). 
her {ace. sing.\ se, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, earn. 
her, adj. suus, a, um^ if relating to nom 

of sentence ; if not, ejtis. 
hesitate, dubitare. 
hidden, occultus. 
him, se^ if relating to nom. oi sentence 

if not, eum. 
himself, 369? 373, c. (a. on « 48.) 
hinder, impedire. See Q,. on S 15. 
hindrance, impedimentum, 
his own friends, adherents^ <&c. sui. 
hit ( = strike), ferire, icere, oEdere, co- 

eld, e<BS. See 299, i. 
hold, tenere. 

hold a levy of troops, delectum habere 
hold one's tongue, siUref tacere. Sec 

299, g. 
hold cheap, parvi pendere, 266. 
home, to, domuia : at, dotni : from, doma 
honey, mel, meUis. 
honour (=:the honorable), hanestas, 

( = probity) jWfi«, ei. 
honour, to be an, ? i,^« • ,^,^ oao 
honorake, to he\ \ ^"""^ ^"'^ ^42. 
honorable conduct, honestas. Honor 

able, honestus. Honorably, honeste. 
hope, sperare, (See 15.) 
horseback, on. ex equo : (of more thaa 

one person) ex txpiis. 
house, at my, domi mece. 
how (with adj.), quam. 
how cisgraceful it is, <fuanto opprnbrit 

est. 
how manv, quot. 
how much, quantum. 
how does it nappen? quijU, til ... 7 
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kow few there are, who — 7 quoitu- 

hurry, to be in a^ftttinare. 
hurt, noeerCf dat. ; hodUre (occ. /<m.) 
tiurtlul, to be, nocere. 
huBband, vtr, 291. 



I. 



[ for my part, eauidtm, 

if — not, itin, 451. 

If however, 9in autem^ 451. 

Ignoranti to be, ignorare (ace.). 

ignorant : not to he ignorant that, At^ 

rum igmtrare^ ^m. 
Ignorant : who is ignorant that, ^c. 7 

quia ignoral^ quin . . . ? 
ignorant of^ rudia (getu)» 
immediately after toe battle, sonfeatim 

aproBUOf 348. 
immense, ingena, 
immortal, immorialia. 
Impiety, impittaa. 
Impiety : if it may be said without — , 

aifaa eat diclu, 364. 
Impiety : it cannot be said without — , 

rufaa eai dvctu^ 364. 
importance, it is of, interest {gen.\ 203. 
importance, it is of great, magni (or 

muUum) interest^ 206, a. 
Important, gramor. 
importune, flagitare. 
Unpose on, imponere^ jhwu, poait^ 233. 
Impute as a fault, vUw or culpa dare 

or vertere^ 242. 
in the presence of the people, apud 



in (an author), apud {XenopJumtem, 

«c.). 
in front, afronie. 
in flank, a latere, 
in the rear, a tergo. 
In triumph (to lead), per triumpkum. 
Inattentive to, negligena {gen.)^ 183. 
Increase, augire, aux. auct^ (trana.) 

&eacere, crev (n^ti/.). 
Incredible, incredilnlia. 
in'^nsistent with, alienua^ 21 2. 
inconvenient, incommodua, 
induce, adducere v/, &c. 
Indulge, indulgere^ dula^ dvU {dot.). 
maustry, diligentia. 
Inflict punishment on, aliquem paand 

qfflearej 276. 
lafluence : to have great — with, Tnvl- 

tum valcre apuaaliquem. 



inform, certioremfacere, 183. 

information. See Give. 

inhabit, incolere, cohi, cuU. 

injure, violare^ ( = do harm to) Icedjn 

(ace.). 
injunous, it is, nocet {dot,). 
injury, injuria. 
innocent, innocens. 

Insignificant* how — ! auam wjUiw} 
insolence to such a heignt oi, eo {adv.\ 

inaolentuBf 512. 
instance, for, verbieauad. 
interest ( » true interest), utUUaa. 
interest : it is the— o^ vnterest {gen.), 

203. 
in*erests (to consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provide for). See 233. 
interview. See Have. 
intimate : to be — with,/amiKanter uli, 

abl. 
inventor, invenioryfem. inventrLx. 
invest ( =s blockade), obaidere, sed^ scs* 
invoke, appeUare. 
iron-hearted, ferreua. 
is ( sis distant), cUatat. 
island, inaula. 
it cannot be but that, JUri rum y^teal 

quin, 
it is not every man who can, Ac, rum 

cufuavia eat^ <&c. 190. 
Italy, Italia. 



Javelin, jociiZum. 

jest, jocua. 

jewel, gemma. 

join battle with, committere prwlium 

(cum). 
journey, on the, inter viam. 
joyful, l<i^ua. 
just (equitable), aquua. 
lustice, juaiUia. 



Keep, aervare, 

keep one's word, fdemproiatare. 

keep up a certain state, apleruOda at 

gerere. 
kill, irderfcere^^ oceidere^ neeare, SOB 
king, reXf rigia. 
kaow, afM-e, rwviaae^ eaJUre^ 385. 



Labour^ loKv. 

lame of one leg., davdua eiUn 1 paac 

lamp, lueema. 
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IttTge, ntognuB. 
lasting, tempiUmtu. 
latier, the, fue, 
laugh, ridiref rf», rU, 
law, /ex, Ugia. 
lay on, imponere. 

lay a person under an obligaticn, gra- 

Ham ab aliquo mire. 
lay down a magistracy, magistratum 

abdicare ; (or m with a6/., 308.) 
lead a life, agere vUam ; eg, act, 
\esLgueffcedtUf tria, 
learning, branch of^ doctrina. 
lean on, nUi^ nistis, nixus {abl, 273). 
learn, diafxrcy didic, 
learn by heart, tdiactre. 
leave, rdinqwrt^ liq, lid: (by will), re- 

linquere, 
leave ( = go out of), excedere {with ahl.) 

ces», 83. 
leave nothing undone, nihil praiermit' 

Ure quin, 
leave off, desinere, deai, dtsit, 
leg. See Lame. 

leisure : I have — , V€u:at mihi^ 154. 
Lemnos, LemnoSy G. i. 
aet me know, fac aciam {unth ut 

omittedS, 
tct out to DC built by contract, locare 

faciendum. 
letter, litercBj pi. : epittola. 
levy troops, aelectum habere. 
liable to, obnoxiusj 212. 
liar, mendax {adj,), 
lie, mentiri. 
lie near, adjae^ey 229. 
lii'e, vt^a; ( = life-time) eetaa. In the 

life-time of Augustus, Augusta 

vivo, 364 
lift up, tolUre^ nutulf nMat. 
light, levia. 
light ( = kindle), aecendere : tuceendere 

Topaiiy &.Q. (See 299, h.) 
ii£^htnmg,./ii/m«n, inis. 
like, HmiUSf dat.: ( = equal to in size) 

inatar. {genX 
llke(9er6). See 491, <2. 
lines : to draw up an army in three — , 

iripHeem aeiem instruere. 
literature^ lUeree, 
little^ a little ( —few thinga,) pauca^ 

little : but 07 too — , parum, 

little, a ( = some, but not much), paur 

lum ; paululumy 402. 
•ong, diu spridem^ Jamdiu, Jampridem. 

long for, opercy of an impatient^ getiire 
of a joycua longing. 



look to that yourscU, id ipse vidiria. 

loquacious, loquax, 

lose, perdcrey perdid, perdit : lose (pas 

sively), amittere. (See 56.) 
lose an opportunity, occaaionem ctmit- 

tere, 
lose flesh, eorpua amittere, 
love, amare, diligere, (See 185, a.) 
lover ofj amana, diligena {gen., 183.). 
lover, such a lover of, adeo amana oi 

diligena {gen., 183). 
lowest, tnfimuat imva, 
lust, libido, inia, 
luxurious hixurioaua. 
lyre, to play on the. See Teach, 



M. 

Mad, to \ie,furene. 

madness, amentta, 512. 

magistracy, to hold, magiattjtum ge- 

rere, 
make, facere {fee, fact ) ; ejfficio : am 

made,^. Oba. * msikeB all thinga 

{ace.) flourish;' in Lat. <makeg 

that {id) all thinga (nom.) should 

flourish,' 254. 
make the same promise, idem poUiceri^ 

poUicitua, 
make treaty, Ac, foedua icere, 299; 
make this request of you, iilud te rogif 

(utTu), 
make ( = appoint to an office), erearc 
make mention of, meminiaae, reoor- 

dari,201. 

Satr^V |^«^^»'-(^^-) 

make the same IxMiBt, idem gloriari. 
make it my first object, id agere {tU) 
make for us, a nobia facere, 
make a decree in a man's favour, ae 

eundum aUquem decemere; decrevk 

decret. 
making haste (after opua eaf^jprope- 

rate, {abl. part 171). 
maker, effector : fem. ^eetrix. 
man, homo, vir, (See x, y.) 
man; lam notthe^-to; non iaaum, 

qui {aubj.), 
manners ( = morals, character,) mores, 

um, pi, 
many, multi, 
march apainst the enemy, obviam in 

hoattbua, 
marry (of a female), nubere {dot. 222) 
Marseilles, MaaaUia, 
master, magitter, dominua, harua. (S«8 

180.) 
matter, rea, 
mean, aibi vsUe, 
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mmn ttme i In the—, mUrim. inUrea. 

(See 402.) 
means, by no, minime, 
meat, cifrut. 
medicine, medieina. 
meditate, meditari {ccc.). 
meet, to gq to, obviam ire [dot.). 
melt, lique$cerei lieu, 
merchant mereaior, 
mUdle otf mediut (in agreement with 

its subsi. 179). 
kUs ( — 1000 paces), miUe pasnts : pi. 

MiUia pa89uum, 
Miletus, of; MUesnu, 

mind, men», mentU ; animtu, 

mindful, memor {gen.). 

miserable, miser, era^ &c. 

mistaken, to he^failL 

mistaken, I am, meJallU, 

mock, iUtuUre {dot. 229). 

moderate, moderari {ace, or dal, 220). 

money, pecunia. 

roontn, nuntiaf m. 

moon, luna, 

moral, mnchu, 

morals, moreSf urn. 

more, pluM (with gen.). For more, 

mortal, mortalxa. 

most men, plerigtu. 

motion, motut, itt. 

mound, agger, 

move, movere, mov^ mot. More, ntvt. 



much, mti/toj n. pZ. (but if oppoeed to 
many things, or followed by gen. 
mtUtum.) 

much less, nedvm^ 443. 

multitude, mttUituda, tnia, 

N. 

Nakt^, nuduM. 

name, nominore (alao » to appcint). 

Mature, naiura; rerum mUurtt, 

near, prone (ace.), 

near, to oe very, minimum abease (im- 

pers.) Tttin, 92. 
nearer, propter ; (acfv.) proptu«, 211. 
nearer am, propiiu abtum (yuawi), 319. 
nearest, pnoxtmiM. 
nearly, prflrpe, pane, 
need, ^ere^ indigere (abl. or gen.). 
need, have — o^ opueest^ 17^ e. 
need, you have no—, nihil ovua eat. 
negligent, negUgene {gen.), 183. 



neighbourhood, In your^ it<k^ ^ 
neighbourhood, from your, ieime. ^387 



neighbourhood, to your, i 

neither -nor. S^TT.^^ 

neutral, m^ius. 

never, nvn^uam. 

nevertheless, tom^n. 

news of the town, ree urba^a, 

next : the next thing is, ee^xinf itf, 85 

night, by, nodu or luxte. 

no, nuihie; after ne, ^i«. 

no one, nemo, 

no painter, neme pictor, 

no where, ) «,„^,««, 

no whither, p*^'^^*- 

no time, ni/it/ temporie. 

nobody, nemo, inie.* 

none of you, nemo vestrum, 

none of those things, nikil eortem, 

nor, neque, nee: but after tU or ne it 

is neve or vuu. 
not, mm. After r«/., see p. 215, d. 
not yet, nondum, 
not one's own, alienue, 
not even, ne — quidem, 
not only — but also, non eohan- eeO^ 

or v«rttm etiam, 
not so far off, to be, propiue abeeee, 
not to say, ne dicam. 
not that— but, non quod — aed; nan 

quo — aeds non eo oi ideoqual^ 

aed, 492, 
not at all, nihiL 

not as If not, non quin, with aubj. 
not to be far from, fuxud muUum ioi 

baud procul) abeaae (^usn). 
nothing, nihiL 

nothing but, nXkU aliud nisi, 185. 
nourish, alere, alu, aUt or alt, 
now ( = already), jam, 
number, numenure. 



Obey, partre, tbedirt {dot See 222) 
object, not to, non reeuaare quin, 92. 
obligation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an — on, magnam abaUgua 

(Cie.), apud aliq[uem {Lm.), gra- 

tiaminire, 339. 
obliging, eommecfut. 
obstruct, interdudere, due, 
obtain, potiri {obL gen.). 
occasion : you have no — to hariy, 

nihil eat quodfeatmea, ATI, 



• Neminur \nd nemine are not found, bat nulliua, nvUo >-except now and thcH 
hemine with pass, participle — ^Nsmo ablativun .lec habet, nee n&het geniikiM 
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03casion : have — for opu» estj 170. 

oceaii, oceanut, 

occupy myself in, opcram darCt 337. 

odious, to be, odio tne. 242. 

oi after *«Mp,* Ac. {abl) 

ol, after ^becvnu,^ * deserve weU^^ inc, 

*am persuaded^' and when qf=s 

concerning^ de» 
of| after *«iouir«,' ex, 
of others, ahenua^ a, um. 
of such a kind, efusmodi. 
offend, qffendere^endffens {ace.), 
offend against, violare, 
offence : if I may say so without — , 

pace tu& dxxerim. 
old, veivMj veteris (n. pi, Vetera), 
old man, aenex^ O, «enit, G, pi, um. 
old affe, aenectuSy Ctia. 
one (of two), aUer^ O, ius, 
one thing — another, aliud — o/iucf, 38. 
one ( = a certain), quidam. 
one ( = some one, no matter who), 

euiquU, 
one* 8, »uua, 

only, adj. w/im, O. iua, 
only: the — one who^ uhw* qui (with 

^ 9Ubj.). 

only son, unteuBjUitu, 

opinion, to be o^ cenaire. 

opportunity, occaaio, 

oppose, repugnare (dia/.), obatare (dot.), 

or, atUy velj ve, 466 (in questions an), 

or not, necne. See 122. 

orator, orator, 

order, jubere^ fuaa (ace. with inf.), 

ought, oportei. See 126. 

out of^ e, ex, 

out of doors, y&ro*. 

out ! to dine out, caenare Jbria^ 339. 

over : it is all over with, actum eat de, 

over against, adveraua. 

overpower (with emotion), frangere^ 

fregJrwA, 
overthrow, evertere, vert^ tera. 
owe, debere, 
owing : it is owing to, per eUuiuem atat^ 

quoTninva, Ac. 99. 
•wn {emphatic), ipaiua or ipaorzijn, after 

meua^ tuna, Ai, 



P. 

Pace, paaaua, ^. 

puned, to be, dolere {ace. or abl. with 
de,). 

pardon, venia, 

pardon, ignoaeere, nov {dot,) ; (of a su- 
perior) veniam dare, 

parent, parena; geniify fern geniirix. 

part, para, partia. 



partner, conaora, 183. 

party, to be on our, a T.obi* aenilra 

past, the, priEterita, 

peck, modiua. 

peculiar, propriua, 212. 

perceive, aentirt, 

perchance (in questions), qtdd in ec- 

quid, numquid, 400. 
performj^ng^ perfungi,fu7tehia {abl), 
perhaps, fortaaae, 
permitted, it is, licet, 
permitted, I am, licet mihi. 
perpetual, aempitemua, 
perseverance, peraevtrantia, 
persist, perseverare, 
persuade (= advise), auadere dat.); s 

advise effectually, perauadere, auM 

{dot.), 
persuaded, I am, perauaaum eat mihi 

de, &c., or perauaaum habeo, 291. 
perverse, perveraua. 
perversely, perverae, 
philosopher, philoaophua. 
philosophy, phUoaopMa, 
piety, pietaa, 
pity (I), miaeret me, or miaereor, gen, 

(See 201, r.) 
pity, miaericordia. 
plainly: see — through, perapectum 

habeo, 364. 
planet, planeta or ea, 
plan, ctmnlium» 
plant, aerere, aev, aai, 
play, ludere, lua. 
play on the lyre. See Teach. 
pleat A cause, a^ere cauaam, 
pleL^ant, jucunaua, 
please, p^ere {deU.), 
pleasure, voluptaa, 
poet, poeta, 
point : to be on the — of, in eo eeae uf. 

479. 
poison, venenum, 
Pompey, Pompejua, 
possession, to oe in, tensre, 
possession, to gain, potior {abl. or gen, f, 
possible as (after auperl,), quam^ vd^ 

410. 
possibly. As great as ran possibly be, 

quantua maximua poteat taae, 412. 
post nimself, conndere, aed, aeaa, 
poor, pauper, 
power, poteniia of actual, poteataa o( 

legal, conceded, Ac, power, 
power: to put himself in their—, po 

teatatem auifacere, 
power : to be in our — , in noatrd pa 

teatateeaae, 
powerful, potena, 

practice (justice, Ac), colere,colu, cult 
praise, laua, laudia. 
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prelM, tO| Ufodart, 

pray (a beg earnestly), 

predict, prttdieere, 

orefer, anteponere^ pom, pogU. 

prefer a charge, reumfaeere de^ 187. 

prefer a capital charge asainat, r«i 

eapiUili» reumfaurt^ 1§7. 
prefer a charge of Immorality against, 

ds maribut reum faeert, 187. 
prejudicial, to be, obe*$c {dot,). 
prepare, parare. 
present with, ctonare, 207. 
present, give us a, dono or mtmeri dare, 

242, (3.) 
present, to be, adeste {dot.). 
preservation: tend to the—, 335, & 
pretend, 9imul4ire. 
pretty often, nonnvnmiam. 
prevent, obtiare, ob9tU {dot,). 



* pnesteas, J •««*'^««» «»••• 



proceed against a person, conaulcrc in 

dUquem. 
produce (a fruits), frugf^ p/. 
productive of; ^fficietu {genX 183. 
profitable, to be, ^rodease {dai.). 
promise, poUtcen, licituM; promiUere. 

See 17, 1. See 16. 
prompt execution (after opuM est), ma- 

turtfactOy 177. 
prone, prodvrit {ad,). 
property, all my, omnia mea. 
property, all their, omnia sua, 
prosecute, postuLare, 201. 
protection, take unaer one's, tuei\ 374. 
proud, superbus, 
prove an nonour, honori esse ; (prove 

done by sum with the dal.^ 242.) 
prove myself mindful; prtBstare me 

mtmorem, 
prove my gratitude, > graiiam re- 
prove mys^f grateful, ) ferre. 
provide for the interests of; providere 

vidf vis; prospicere, spex, speet 

(both with dat.), 
provided that, dum, modo^ or ditTti- 

made {qfler whidi 'not' is ne)^ 

494. 
pull down, diruere^ nt, nU, 
punishment, porno, 
purpose, for tne, causd. 
purpose, to no, nequicquam^ frustra, 
put; put down, pon«r«, poeu, pMi/. 
Dot otff exuere, aru, extU, 
put in mind o^ advnoture, 194. 
pyre, rogus. 



finite (to be witho it), pUme {carere). 



Ratify a treaty, icere fwdus, 

rather, I had, malo, 

rational faculty, Tiuns. 

rear, in the, a tcrgo. 

reason, vou, i&c., have no, mhU est 

quod {subj.). 
receive, oc-, ex-, re- cipere, cep, ctpL 

(See 308.) 
receive favourably, honi consuUre {in 

Q^int^l.t Seneca, <^c.); in bonam 

partem accipere, 18a. 
reckon, numerare. 
reckon one thing after another, po«/Aa- 

bere» 
reckon as a fault, vUio verUre, 242. 
recollect, reminiaci, 
reconciled, to be, in gratiam redirt 

{cum). 
recover, convaleoeere, valu. 
recruit myself^ me rejieere. 
refrain: I cannot — from, temperan 

mihi non possum, quin, &c. 
regard the interests of; prospicere, spex, 

sped (eta/.), 
reign, regnare. 
reign : in your — , te rege : ie regnanU 

or impsranie, 364. 
reject, repudiare. 
rejoice, gaudcre^ gavisus sum. 
relate, narrare. 

relieve from, liberare {all.) ; (of a par- 
tial relief^ Uvare {abl.). 
religion, religw. 
relymg on, fretus {abl). 
remainder = rest of, 179. 
remains, it, religuum est^ restat (ui). 
remedy, remedium, 
remember, meminisse {hnperai. mA- 

m^nto); recordaruremmiscL (See 

201, q.) 
remind, admovure {gen,). 
render, reddere^ dta^ dit, 
renew, renovare. 
repair, refieere, feCy feet. 
repay a kindness, gratiam rtferrt. 
repent : I — me, hm poBnild (gen.), 
report. Jama. 

require, egtrty indigere {gen. dbL). 
required, are, opus swU, 172. 
resignation, eequus animus. 
resignation, the most or greatest,(B^i8 

simus animus. 
resist, resistere, restiif repugnars 

(dot.), 
resolve, eonstituere^ sttht, stdut 
rest, requies, 
rest on, nUi, 273. 
rest of. adj. reliquus. (See 179.) 
rest, ail the, cetera omnia. 
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> liberty to hfs country, patriam 

in liberkUem vindicare. 
restrain, temperare (datX 220. 
restrained, to be, inhibcru 
retain a grateful sense, graHam habere, 
return, redire, reoertL revenire, (See 

339.P.) 
return thanks, graiiaa agereg eg^ orX. 
revile, maUdicere {dal,), 
reviler, vUteperalor, 
revolt from, d^ficere ab ; fec^ feet. 
rich, divea. 
riches, divUuB. 

right, rectus : (of situation,) dexter, 
rise, oririj ior, ortua. (See 443.) 
rivaJ, tBTtiidari {dot, or ace,), 
river, Jtunun, amnit^ ^uv£v5, 472, o. 
rob, apoliare {abl.). 
rod, virgtBfpl, 

rope (= hanging), suapendium, 
Rome, Roma. 
Roman, Ronianua, 
rule, regula. 
ruling power, to bi rerum poiirL 



Safety, «a/ttf, tUi*. 

«uffg, \pr<t^'^ ^'Ctu, (ace.). 

sake : for the — of, cauad, 

sake, for its own, propter aeae, 

salute, aahUare, 

same. idem,. 

satisfaction, to your, dc, ex {tiid) sen- 

tentid, 
satisfactorily, ex aententid. 
satisfy, aatiafacere {dot.). 
say, dicere : (= caaerta) ait. 
say that — not, negare, ■ 
say : not to say, rut dicam. 
say : they (= people) say, /erun*. 
say : as they say, > ^ -^ 
saying: as the — is, J «»«»»'"• 
says he, inmdt. 
sauce, conaxmenJtum. 
scarcely, vix. 
sea, mare. By sea and land, ttrrd 

marique. 
season, tempeataa, 
seasoning, condinuntvm. 
second, alter, 
Bedition, aediHo, 
sec, videre; (= distinguish ; have the 

aenae of sight) cemere, 
see that you don% vitle ne, 
see (plainly) through (any thing), ali- 

quid perapeetuTtt habire^ 364. 
see ; do you see to that, id tu vidHria, 
seem, rWm, viaua, 

16* 



seize on, inceaaere (of fear, «ftc.), 229. 
sel^ selves. (See 368.) I myseif, 

ipae, 33. 
sell, vencfere (vendid^ vendif), 
sell, n«ii/. rentre {veneo)^ 2b7. 
senate, «ena/it«. 
send, mittere. mttf, mut. 
send forward, pramittere, 
send (news by letter), peracrtbtre. 
send to the assistance of, auxtlio mlli 

/«re (hro dativea), 
sentence, aerUentia, 
serpent, aerpena, 
serve a campaign, atiperuUum mertrt^ 

or mereri. 30«. 
serves, m/ (with dot, 2S7). 
service, to be of| prodeaae (dot.), 
serviceable, idoneua, 
sesterce, aestertiua. 
set on fire, incendere^ auccendcre. Sec 

299. 
set out, prqficiacifjeciua. 
set out to the assistance of, auxilU 

proficisci {two dativea), 

several, i^lurea, 

several times, 420. 

severe, gravia: gravior, 409, g. 

severity, gravitaa, 

shadow, umbra, 

shed, vrqfundere^fudjfua, 

shoula, = ought, debere, oportet, 126 

or (after Exerc. 49, Pt. I.) pari 

in dua, 326, 327. 
show (myself brave), prc^ere, 
Sicily, Sicilia. 
sick, «Egr«*, groy grum: (of body or 

mind) tcgrotua. 
side, to be on our, a nbbia atare, 
siege, obaidio, 
silence, ailentium: (habit of) tacUur' 

nitaa. 
silent, tacitua: {habitually) taciturrvna 
silent, to be, n/ere, ^ere. See 299. 
silver, arj'eri/um. 
sin, pecoare. 

since, ^uum, ^voniam, 492 
sister, aoror. 
size, magnitudo, 
skilled in, perUua (gen,), 
slaughter, trucidare. 
slave, «e7Tt(«. 

slave, to be the, aervire {dot,). 
slay, occidere, ctcf, civ. 
sleep, somntM. 

smack o£ redolire {acc.\ } n^e 
smell of; o/«r«, J ^^• 

snatch away, eripere, ^ipUy v*^/ (dot ol 

snares, inaiduB, 
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■now, ntr, iiMt. 

90 near home, tev^propea dom«. 

M. The thing U «o, ret ila m habet, 

Socrates, SocnUB, Gen. tt. 

sold, to be, 9enire (veiMo), 267. 

•ome, aliquU^ awpiam^ 392. See 

m te X. and 390, v. 
some one or other, nejctb quiMt 394. 
some body of consequence, alimiUj 396. 
some other place, to, alio, 394. 
some other place, from, aliunde, 
some other direciion, in, alio, 
some other direction, from, aliunde, 
some considerable, aliquanjtum. 
some — others^ alii — alii. 
sometimes fumnunquam, ali^uandOf 

inUrduM. See 402.* 
somewhat. Omit, and put adj. in 

compar, 408 : or translate by jmuIo 

witn compar. 
sorry : I am — for, piget me (gen,), 
soul, ammut, 
soWj eerere^ «ee, eat. 
Spain, Hlapania. 
spare, parcen^ peperc {dot,). 
speak, loqui, ucuiue, 
speak the truth, verum dieere. 
spear, haeta, 
speech, oratio, 249. 
spend his life, vitam agere, 
spend his time (in), tempue impendgre, 

spoken ill of| to be, maleaudire. 
BiMrt: to make — oL illudere, lue 

(dot.), 
stand in need of, ea^ere (gen, abl.). 
stand by, adeeee (dot,). 
otar, eieUOf See 51. 
stay (in a place), commorari, 
starvation, famee, 
state, rewpvblica. 
stick, baeillum, 

stir out of the city, urbe exeedertt 249. 
stone, iaptff, adj. lapideue, 
storm, oppu^nare (ace.), 
storm, to take by, per vim expugnare. 
strange, minte. 
strength, vires, turn, 
strip oiij exuere. 

strive, nili, enili^ niaue^ nixue^ ut, 
struck (by etanea^ HgfUning^ Ac), idiio, 
study, Mtvdere {dot.), 
subject to, obnoxiua {dat.), 
succeed ( « follow), excipert {ace), 
mccessfully, ex eenterUia, 
tttccour, euceurere {dot.). 



such, talie. 

such is your temperance, quae tun rsi 

temperanHOf 56. 
such a manner, in, iia (uf)^ 
suffer, sifiere, eiv; pati, paoouo. See 

532. 
suggestion, at your, te auctore. 
suitable, idoneue^ 212. 
sun, «o^ 

superior, to be, } anteedlere, pr«etiar% 
surpass, 5 229. 

superstition, euperatitio, 
supper, coBJia. 
support ( s nourish), alere^ alu, alii, ct 

eUL 
surround, cvrcumdilre (urbem muro. or 

murum wbi), 
survive, euperesse. 
survivor, super etes^ itia, 
suspense, to be in anxious, peruUre 

animi, animo {or if njicssary, 

animia, 
suspicion, auapkio. 
swallow, hirwndo, dinia 
swear, Jurare, 
Syracuse, Syracuaa. 



Take,t capere {cep, capfi : tumere 

(awna^ aumpt). See 492. 
take by storm, expugnare, 
take in good part, hom eonaulere, 185. 
take away, adimerey eximere. See 385, 

o (em, empt) : eripere (dot. of pers.). 
take measures against, consulere in 

(ace.), 
take cruel measures against, cnuielUer 

in (aliqium) conatUere, 
take a camp, eoruere hoatea caatris, 233 
ftike care, cavere, eav, card, 
take care that, vide (ne). 
take under one's protection, tueri, 374. 
take hold ot,prehendere, 
teach, doeere, two ace. 257. 
teach to play on the lyre, jScI»&us doeert 

(i. e. teach with or on the atHngtt). 
teacher, magiaUrf fem.magiatra. 
temple, templum. 
tenacious, tenax (ghi,). 
tend, to, 335, c. 
terrify, terrere, 
territory, ager. 
thank, graHa9 agere, 
that (after doubly ckny, Ac, with neg.) 

quin. 



* Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam ease mementa 
t Take arms, urwa cohere, or aumere. {Cicero.} 
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diat (after fear), ne; VuU—not, ut (or 

916 non). 
that, as nom. to <««,' <&c., agrees with 

nom, after it, 386, m. 
that famous, UUy 381. 
that (after ' U remainsy* * U/oOowm '), ut, 
taat too, et it; idemque^ \ oQe 
that too not, nee £•, S 

that only, ia demwn^ 385. 
Thebes, Hub^B^arum. 
Chen f B at that time), turn. 
then C = after), deinde^ inde. 
then ( = therefore), igUur^ itaque. 
there, ibL 

there is no doubt, non at dvbium quin. 
there are some who (think), surd qui 

{jndent), 
there are not wanting, nan demrd qui 



there are lound some who, reperiimtur 

ri {subj.), 
, cenaere, jndare^ exisHmare^ ar- 

bitrari, See 257. 
think nothing of, nihili facerc^ 266. 
thigh, /emwr, oria^ n. 
tiling. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id quod : 

sometimes, qtuB rts^ 36. 
thirst for, «ftirc, ace, 240. 
this being the case, qiut qitum ita sint, 
thousand, miUe^ adj. ; pL miUia^ subst. 
threaten, minari. See end of 222. 
three hundred, trecenti. 
three days, space of, triduttm, 
three years, space o^ triennium. 
through, expressing the cauaey sign of 

throw before, projich-e. Jec, jeet (see 

75, y. 

throw off, txuere. 

till, eolere, co/tc, cult. 

till, donecy dwfiy quoad, 507, Ac. 

time, at that, id hmparia. 

time : at the time or the Latin Games, 

lAtdia Latinia. 
time, for a long, dudimiy diu, Jamdur 

diem, dc. See 420. 
tefli twj or three (» several times),* 

btaierque, 
les, two or three ( = not more than),* 

Mierve. 
Ciraes. many times as great, muUia 

rrtibua major, 
, timidua. 
tired : am — of, Uadei me (ffenJf, 
90 death (after condemn), capiha, 
k) no purpose, nequtcquaTn^ fruatra. 
See 33. 



to each other ^aficr contrary, compare"^ 

inter ae. 
toga, toga, 

together (after to compare), inter ae, 
to-morrow, craa, 
tongues: to hold their—, 299. 
too much, nimiua {nimiua aomnua, oi 

tUmivm aomnC), 
too dear, nimio, 

top of, aummua^ (adj. See 179). 
torch, teeda, 
tortured : to be — in mind, diacrucian 

OfUTfM. 

towards, adveratta, erga, 470 : iti, 281. 

treachery, proditio, 

treason, proditio. 

tTea.ty,faedua, eria. 

tribune, tribunua, 

triumph, triumphua. 

triumph in, per triumpkum (ducere), 

triumph : gain a — for a victory ovci 

the Gauls, de Ckdlia triumphare, 
troublesome, m4)leat\ia, 
Troy, Troja, 

true : it is — but, iUe quidem—aed, 383. 
truly, vere, 
trustworthy, Jldelia. 
truth, veriiaa. 

turn back, revertere, reverti, 339. 
turn out, evadere, vaa, 
turn it into a fault, vitio verte^t, 242, 

Tuscan, T\tacua, 

two days, space of, biduum. 



U. 

Unacquainted with, rudia (gen.). 
unbecoming, it is, aedeeet (ace.). 
unburied, wUivmaiua, 
under favour, {)cnd hid veiU/L 
under such an age, 306. 



undertake, auaeipere ; ( b engage to do/ 



understand, inUUvgere^ lex, led, 
'ertake, * 

reeipere, 
undertake to corrupt, corrwnpmduM 

auaeipere, 
unexpectedly, de improviao. 
unfriendiv, inimicua, 
unless, niai, 451. 
unless indeed, niai vero, or forte 
unless I am mistaken, niaimefdUii, 
unlike, diaaimiUa {datX 
unmindful, immemor (gen.), 
unskilled in, imperitua {gen.), 
unteach, dedocere ; {two aceuaSy 
unwilling, to be, noUe, 



^ Bib tebquv amgMi, vUnnd bis tsbvs notaJtym, 
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unwillingly, \ Mwifti*. 

unworthy, maigmu (oM.)* 

use, vH (uni*), abL 

use, make a bad — otf mdU tUi {abl.). 

use, make a perrerse — of, pervene lUi 

iabL), 
!iaeful, utaU, 212. 
iseless, imOilU, 212. 
utter many falsehoods, multa meniiri 

(de), 39. 



V. 

Vain, in, neeqwcquam; fruatra (See 

33). 
value, tutimart^ 264. 
valuable, wttumu, 
very (with «uper/.), ve/, 410. 
very many, 'ptrmvilL . 
very much, permu/^ 
very little, perpiniea. 
very, to oe translated by magntu or 

tummitf, when the adj. after * very * 

is translated by a subst. * Is very 

honorabUf* * magno honori est,* 242. 
vice, vUivm, 
violence, vit. 
virtue, tirhUf tirhUi*. 
virtuous, honethu. 
virtuously, hane»U. 
visit (on ouHmm), adires (as n. friend) 

viseref (on aueinenf or noQ con- 

venire. See 249. 
voyage, to have a prosperous, ex een- 

tenlid navigare. 



W. 

Wage, gerere^ ge9§, geet. 

wait, Tnanere. 

wait for, erptctare^ opperiri, prautalarL 

See 289. 
wait upon, amveriiire {ace,), 
walk, am6uZare. 
wall, muriM; (of a walled city)ni«nia, 

pL ; (of a house) pariee, eUe: (of a 

garden, Ac.) moc^rui. 
wanting to be, deeatc {dot.), 
war, in, freOb. 

warn, vumere (tif, n^). See p. 222, note, 
washed, to be (of an ittad), dreumr 

/undi^fuaitM. 
watch over, eaoere, oew, esu/ (elai.). 
water, aqua, 
wave,^uefut, ^. 
way, inBUcha,ila(iiQ. 
vwrvt am, todcf hm Ufm.). 



weleht, ofius^ §Hs. 

well, 6e7i«; ( = rightly), reiJe. 

whatever, . Tuio^ttui, nout. as gubst. 

quicun^ue (adj.), 
wheat, triticum, 
when, quum, quando^ 105. ( = as soon 

as) ubi, ut, 512. 
whence, unde, 
where, tiM. 
where you are, ietiafrom where yoa 

are^ isUne ; to where, d c. istue, 
where m the world, ubi or ubittam 

gentium, 
whether— or (of two statements left 

doubtful), eive — eive : eeu—eeu. 
whether (in double dependent que«> 

tions), see 118, ll9;num{insingU 

dependent questions), 
which (iifttDo), uter. 
whip with rods, virgie ctBdere; eecld^ 

eau. " 
white, aUma, ■ . 
whither, quo. 
why. CUT, quare^ 105. 
whole, totusy univertua, (See 179 ) 
will, against my, invitual Against the 

wul of Caius, invUo Caio, 
willing to be, vdle, 
wind, ventua, 
wine, vinum, 
winter (as acj/.), kibemua. 
wisdom, aapCmtia, 
wise, aapiena, 
wish, velle, 142. 
wish well to, eupere alicui. 
with, cum, 

with, after, Hodo^ de. 
with, after * to matce a beginning,* a, ab. 
( in the house o^ " 
I in the mind of, 
withs < in the estimation 



o^ 
I inthepresenceo^ 



)apud{aee) 
(and after 
muUvm 
valere.) 

without, aines or adj, expera (gen.), 

without, to be, carere{abl.). 

without being heard, inauditua, a, um, 

without : before partic. aubat., non, or 
some other negative, with parti- 
ciple, 363, c. neque^ ut non, quin, 

without, after nunqiuim and before 
particip, aubat, quin with aiubj^ 
88, e. 

wol^ lupua, 

wonder at, admiraH, 

wonderful, mirua. 

wont, to be^ aolere, aoliiua sum, 

wooL lana, 

word, verbum, 

word for word, ad verbum, 

worship, to, cDfore, eolii, odL 
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world, mundiu: orbis terra or terra- 
rum, 
world, in the (after 9uperU)t vd^ 410. 
worthy, dignua {abl,), 
would nave been (better)| ) fail, not 
would be (tedious, Ac), > fwset, 
wound, vulnuSf erU. 
wound, ferirty ietre^ 2D9 
wretGhibd, fn6rar, a, vol 



write (news), pertcribci^. 



Yesterday, keri. 
young, juvenia, 
youth (s time of), jwBeni^ ttiat fu 

vcnta. 
youth fa body of ), /rf?ai/1lc 29oe3a0 



INDEX II. 

LATIN, AND CRITICAL REMARKS. 



Wordi followed by (s) are distinguished from their synonymes. 



A, ab, aba, 348. 

ab hinc : not tpUh ardinala. Place qft 
abhinc, 305. 

t nobis stare ; facere ; sentire, 348. 

a manu servu^ 348. 

abdicare magistratuni, or se magis- 
tratu, 306. 

abesse (s), 227. r. (propius). 

ac, atque (s), 4, d. 

accedit (hue— quod or ut), 513. 

accendere (s), 299. h. 

accidere fs), ^4, a. 

accipere (s), 299, h. 

ACCU8ATITB of the personal pronoun 
seldom omitted before the infin, ex- 
cept Bftei/cUerif dicere^ opinarit Ac. 
p. 65, B. 

acies (s), 348, t. 

actum est de, 69. 

adesse (s), 227, q. 

adimere (s), 385. 

adire(s),294, k. 

adjuvare (s), 222, k. 

adspergere allquid alicui, or aliqucm 
aliquH re, 233. 

edcs (s), 356, y. 

a3quali8, 212, z. 

equi boni facere. 185*. 

eetemua (s), p. 49, c. 

ait esse paratus, 149, c. 

ales (s), 480, u. 

aiiud — aUud, 38. 
aliud alio (fertur), 4OC, d. 
•mare (s), p. 68, a. 
ambulatum est, 296. 
amittere (s), 56, n. 
•mnis (s), 472, o. 
amoenuB (s), 212, v. 



an, in aingU oueHuma, 120, f. 

an non (s), 122, b. 

an quisquam 7 p. 139, c 

anima, -us (s), 92, e. 

apparere fs), 150, w. 

appellare (s), 61, i 

aptus (s), 212. 

astrum (s), 51. 

audis seu Jane^ 272, p. 

aut (s), 456. 

auzillari (s), 222, k. 

ave (s), 281, s. 

avere (s), 420. 

avis (s), 480, u. 



B. 

Beatus (s)^ 443. 
bibere (s), 278, k. 

blsteniue,?420t 
blsterve, p^-^ 

bon& tuft yenift, 428. 

boni consulere, 185. 

BUT qfier nemo, nuUus, Ac. ^t. 



C. 

cadere (s), 299, i. 

callcre ?s}, 385. 

capere (s), 492. 

caput feritur alicui, 294 (b). 

carere (s), 273, h. 

caritas (s), 281. r. 

cave putes, 539. 

cavdre alicui; allquem; slbls ab al 

quo, 233. 
censere (s). 257, z. 
certiorem facere, 187. 



t Bis tbbqub augebit^ minuet Bis terte notatnm. 
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t»HAROB in thd aoc. if cxpr eased by a 

neuU. pr(m.f 194, 
circumdare urbem muro, } 9^2 
circumdare murum urbi, 5 
civiTAs in appoB, to the plural name of 

a people: CarmonenBes, qiuB est 

civitaa^ 138, k. 
claudus altero pede, 276. 
CGDpi (s), 150. X. 
cceptus est, 150, x. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
eomissatio (s), 428, b. 
committere ut, 479. 

COMPABATIYB of On ADVEBB, p. 37, V. 

compllare, 257, g. 
componere (s), 222, r. 
concessum est (a), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL forma of the in/in., p. 

160, X. 
conferre (s), 222, r. 
coNSEQUENCB 171 pcrf, 9uhj. foT im- 

pcrf, 4l8.t 
consors (s), 185, z. 
consulere aiicul : in aliquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, r. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (s), 249, f. 
convivium (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes, 426. 
credor (when right)^ 474, r. 
cruor, 229, f. 

cujus es temperantiis, 56. 
culpa (s), 242, g. 
cuncti (s), 443. 
cupere (s), 420. 
cur(8), 105, f. 
curare aliquid faclenium, 351. 



D. 

damnare voti, votla, 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a nolente esse hono^ not Latin, 

152, y. 
dapes (s), 428, b. 
de facie nosse, ^ 
de improvise, > 521. 
de industrid, ) 
debere fs), 126, f. • 
deesse (s), 227, r. 
defendere, 374. 
delictum (s), 428, c 
MMOHSTBATiYB PBON. aomtHmeB ejs 

preteed after auiN, p. 30, note e. 

See 88, (a). 



desitus est, 150, y. 

desperatuB, 229. 

deterior (s), 410. 

dicere (s), 177, q. 

diligere (s), p. 68, a. 

diu (s), 420. 

dolere (s), 621. a. 

dominuB (s), 180. 

done dare, 242, (3^. 

donum (bV, 242, h. 

dubito. See Questions, I li 

dudum (b), 420. 

dulcis, 211, V. 

dum, 494. 

dummodo (ne), 494. 



E re mea est, 542. 

ecqulB, (*•»•«• 

edere (sj, 257. 

egere (s), 273, h. 

ego creaor, when corrtct^ 474, r. 

eo insoleniies, 612. 

epuls (s), 428, b. 

ergo, tnth^en.f 207. 

esse honon alicui, 242. 

est infinitum, 426. 

et is (idem, &c.\ 385. 

evenire, 374, d. 

EVER, how translatedj p. 141, k. 

ex pedibus laborare, 542. 

excedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

excipere (s), 299, a. 

eximere fs), 385. 

expilare (s), 257, g. 

exspectare (s), 227, z. 



fac ut, 539. 

facere de, 291; facere non possum 

quin, 89. 
facturos poUicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
fallit me, 209. 
familiariter uti, 466. 
fanum (s), 356, r. 
far! (s), 177, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 
faustus (s), 443. 
feUx (8), 443. 



t PotioB dixerim,. ubi de re praeteritS agatnr, perfectum subjunctlvi mugis 
eoentumfaeti spectare ; imperfectum mentem et consilium agentis. Qflnrher. 
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HBStinare (s), 177. m 

fieri potest ut, 129. 

flagitare (a), 257. 

fluviu8(sY 472, V. 

fonitaii, 494. 

fortior quam prudentlor, 452, w. 

frequena (a), 410, n. 

fruatra (a), 33, t. 
fugit me, 2J0. 
fuit utiliua, Ac., 420. 
fundamental rule for the sequence of 
tenaea, 40. 

FUTUaS BUBJUirCT., 41. 



gaudere (a), 521, a. 
geatire (s), 420. 



ffratua (a), 212, v. 

H. 

hfleres ex drodante, dec, 556. 

haud (a), p. 70, h. 

haud scio an, 116. 

haud Bcio an nemo, stronger than haud 

acio an guiaouam. h the latter 

form correct? See note on D\ff, 

qf Idiom. 25. 
herus (a), 180. 
hie, 377, dkc, relaHng to the more remote 

word, 378, h: to idde mio potiaoi- 

mum agimu»f 378, h (3). 
homo (b), ^ y. 
hosUa (b), 221, z. 



tcere (s), 299, i. 

id, not to be ueed aa nam. to *to be* 

when a eubet, followa, but to agree 

vith that eubet,, p. 135, m. 
Id etatis 163, /9. 
ID QUOD /or quod onfy, addo emphane, ' 

p. 27, note ♦. 
Idem (so^ao). 387. 
Idem est qu^ (or ac, atque), 45, b. 
idoneua (a), 212*; qui, 486. 
«gn08cere(B), 428, c. 
lUe, 49, 377, dc. : wUh quidem in wst' 

tialconceeoione, followed 6y a ' biU,' 

383. 
)mperare (a). 78, w. 
impertire aliquid alicui ; or aliquem 

aliquft re, p. 86, c. 
In ante diem, 530. 
a diea 69, t. 



incendere (a). 299, h. 

incipere (s), 150, x. 

incolumis (s), 542. 

incumbere rei or in rem, p . dti 

incuaare (b), p. 72, m. 

indigere (a), 257. 

induere, 233. 

inimicua (a), 212, z. 

UTFIKXTIYB, With participle or eubat, in 

the nom. by attraction, 54. 
inquit, 177, q. 
inspergere aliquid'alicui or aliqaem ali- 

iqu& re, p. 86, d, 
instar: when to be used, WI. 
inter ae conlraria. 25. 
interdum (s), 402. 
interea (a), 402 ; in neg. eentenceo, eee 

noteg. ^ 
intereaae (s), 227, q. 
interest Cieeronie esse doquentie, 

wrong, 152, z. 
interficere (a), 308. 
interim (s), 402. 
invenire (s), 177, o. 
ipse ( = exacUy), 308. 
IPSB, wUh^^ere. pron., when in the non., 

when m oblique case, 368. 
ipsx, hardly ever in the nom, {in Cic.) 

after impended met, p. 131, c 

is sum Gui, 483. 

is (ea, id), the usvfd pron. for the tfdrd 

person where there is no ernphasU, 

no distinction to be marked, s7, u. 
iste, that qf yours, 377 (c). 
iste, in UTTEaa, refers to (he plate 

where on£s correspondent reside^ 

382. 
istinc, 387. 
ito justum, si est '&c. 451. 



J. 

jamprldem cupio, 413. 

jubbbb (ace. with inf.; ut t^ien Wixi 

absolutely), p. 80, h. 
jucunde vivi non *H)teat, 604. 
mcundus (s), 211, v. 
juvare (s), 2i22, k. 



laetari, 521. 

latet me, or mihi fhad), 259, a. 

libenter( = /tA:6to), 492. 

libertinua \ /„% eei 

libertus < Wi 561. 

licet (s), 124, d. 

licet esse beatum, or beato^ 153^ h, a 
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ficet {aUheugh). 451. 
locare aliquid ladendum. 
Cocare (s), 480, v. 
loaui(8), 177,0. 
ludis Latinis, 311. 
higere (s), 521, a. 



macerla (a), 233. 

macte esto, Ac, 280, q. 

major annis vi^nd, &c , Q. on f 42. 

male audire, 492. 

mandare (s), 78, w. 

me (misenim) qui, 486, 1. 

mcderi (s), 222, 1. 

niedicina > . v «{.- , 

medicamentum J W> -w'l »• 

memini (s), 62, q. 61, L 

memini legere, 426. 

mens (s), 92, c. 

metuere (n«, «/)> 95 ; 8. 99, e. 

minari mortem alicui, 222. 

niiserari ) 

misereri > (s), 201, r. 

miseret me ) 

modo, 494. 

mcenia (s), 233. 

mcerere (s), 621, 

monere t, tU ; ne ; ace. with in/., 189, k. 

monere (s), 222, i. 

munuB (s), 212, h. 

muniB(s), 233. 



N. 
nam mpptndtd tointtmgaticta^ p. 140, 

ne quia (not, ut] 

nemo), when a purpose ia 

ne quid {not^ ut [ txprtaaed wUhofiU 

nihil), ( emphasis on the 

ne unquam (notf negative, 80. 

nt nunquam), j 
no =5 that after verbs of fear, 95. 
ne — quidem, 185. 
nedicam. 443. 
necare (s), 308. 
necesse est. 504. 
necne (s), 122, b. 
nedum (ut), 145. 
nemo pictor, 443: neminis, nemine; 

«M note p. 129. 



Deque, wUh verb - tpithout^ 62U. 

nequicquam (s), 33, v. 

nescio quis, 394. 

nescioan, 116. 

nihil me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477 

Dihi aUud nisi, 185. 

nitiil aliud quam rident, 450. 

nisi, 451. 

nisi forte, or vero, 451. 

noli putare, 539. 

nolle =i would noty 541. 

nomen est mihi Caio, 239. 

non (s), p. 70, h. 

non possum quin {forfaeere non po» 
sum quin; or, non possum non 
vdth infin,) shmUd not be imiiaied, 
[Cicero quotes non possum 
quin exclamem, from Plautus.] 

non Quod, or quo — sea, 492. 

non aesunt qui putent, 477. 

non solum — verum {or sed) etiani, 257. 

non est quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. 

nonnunquam (s), 402. 

noscere (s), 365. 

NOSTRUM, VESTBUM, ofter por/<ft9M, 

and toith omnium, 372 
nuUus dubito, 492. 
num, 102 
nuptam esse, 222, m. 



OB, in oberro, Ac, b ambf l/(^2, 248, r. 

obedire (s), 222. 

obire mortem, &c, (s), 249, u. 

obviam ire. 512. 
occidere (s), 308. 
operas pretium est, 532. 
opitulari (s), 222, k. 
oportet (s), 126, £ 
oportet me facere, > .^g 
oportet (ego) faciam, • J 
opperiri (s), 229, z. 
oppetere mortem (s), 249, u. 
oppidum (s), 63, z. 
opprobrium (s), 242, i. 
optare (s). 420, opto ut. p. 214. 
opus est (s), 126, t 170, 1. 
opus est properato. 177. 
opus absolutum habeo, 364. 



t Moneo^ = to warn a person to do somethmgf sometimes takes infin. instead 
of ut with subj.>-Cic. hardly ever uses the infin. if any particular oul^fect » 
named : — raHo rnsa movbt, omlctfiot cohpababb. 
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ante (s), 257.* 

OUeiK OP THE PKAFECT WITH ' BAVB * 
IN MODBBX LAMGQAOES, p 130, a. 

p. 

|Moe tad dixarim, 428. 
par (8), 212. x. 
parSre (b), 222. 
parum (a), 402. 
paries (s), 233. 

PABTICIPIAL SUBSTAimVB, CaUtiOO 

26. See also p. 151, e. 

PABr:CIPLBS IK BOS AMD DU8, f 46, p. 

126. 
PABTIC1PLE8 of deponent verba, 365. 
pasci (s). 257, k. 
pati (s), 532.* 

?str (»).«^ 

pcjor (s), 410. 

PBCP. suBJ. (for imperf.) in a corue- 

quenct with ut, 418: in obi, narr, 

p. 161, z. 

PBBSONAL PBON. EXPBE88BD, when OuTt 

it a dittinction hdween two actions 

of the Bomeperton^ p. 17, note, 
persuadere (s), 222, 1. 
persuasum est mihi, 291. 
persuaaissimum habeo {bad), 291, z. 
pctere fs), 257.* 
pietas (s), 281, r. 
pierique: plerorumque plerarumque, 

not found, 291. 
polliceri (s), 17, 1. 
polliceri, with injin. fiU. 15, a. 
ponere (s), 480, v. 
poscere (s), 257.* 
possum (s), 125, e. 
post — annos quam excesserat; or ex- 

cessit, 310, s. 614. 
posthabere aliquid alicul, 227. 
postquam, 612. 
postulare (s), 257.* 
potare. 257, k. 
potential. V 45, 
potestas J Wi «&^- 
potestatem sui facere, 431. 

praemium (s), 242. 

praesens, > 927 a 

prsesentem esse, y * ^' 

DriBstolari (s), 227, z. 

pneterit (non me), 259. , 

prehendere (s), 492. 

faMsmmr^Urti in connection with/iU.t 



PBESBNTonctiMPBBr. PASSIVE of Eng- 
lish verb, 136, e. 

PBE8EITT or PEBF. 8UBJ. in eonneetion 
with infin. where the general rtU 
wotdd require imperf. or pluperf^ 

pridem (s), 420. 

prim-um, o (s), 83, a. 
probrum (s), 242, i. 

( pro re natH, ; 

<provirili, ^542. 

( pro eo ac mereor, 3 

pro tua temperantia, 56. 

proBlium (s), 348, t. 

profugus (s), 276, n. 

projicere se alicui ad pedes; or aJ 

aUcujue pedes, p. 89, note 1. 
promitto (s). 17, 1 
properare (s), 177, m. 
propior, 211. 

propiuB (dat. or ace). 512 
propius abesse, 319. ' 
prosper (s), 443. 
prospicere, 1 93^ 
providere, S 
prozime, 512. 
proximus, 211. 
pugna (s), 348, t. 
purgandi sui causa, 334. 
putares {i/ou would have thoughi^ 426. 

a. 

quae res, 36. 

quae quum ita sint, 492. 

quae tua est temperantia, 56. 

quam pro {after compar.), 409, L 

quam nuUus, 492. 

quam ut sit, &c, {after compar.X 486. 

quam brevissime, &c., 410. 

quam omitted after amplius, dc, 652, k 

5z;?r'i<"- «^"»'«°- 

quanta maxima potest esse, dkc, 410 

quare, 105, f. 

quasi, 494. 

queo (s), 125, e. 

quid aetatis, 164, 0. 

quid facerem ? 427, c. 

quilibet (s), 390, u. 

quin, 44, 3. See note <\ p. 30; and 

note d, p. 215. 
quin etfler verbe of doubting, Ac, in 

negative sentences, 85, 86. 
quippe (qui), 4S2, a. 
quis est qui 1 477. 
quis sum qui 1 483. 
quisquam, 389, 390, (7). 
si quisquam, 391, w. 
quisquam : an est — qui ? 477 
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^oisqiie : doctissimus quitque^ 399. 
quivis (s), 390, u. 
quo, 63, wUhmd compar^ p. 216. e 
quo amentiis, 512. 
quoad ejus, &c,^ 512. 
quod sciam, 56. 
quominus, 94. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis, <&c., 174. 
quotidie, 69, t. 

•juotusquisque est, qui (aubj.), 477. 
{uum intcrrogaretur, not interrogatus 
esset 41& s. 



R 

re = forth, 249. V. (= Ipil) 
rccipere (s), 308, a. 
recordari, p 72 : (s), 201, q. 
redire (s), 330, p. 

RBLATIVE PRONOUN, whtn it cloot DOt 

aeree with, its proper antecedent , 48. 
remedium (s), 257, 1. 
reminlsci (s), 201, q. 
reperire (s), 177, o. 
reperluntur, Ac, qui, 477. 
res ita se habet, 451. 
ream facere, 187. 
reus, ita meanings 188, f. 

rivus (s), 472, V. 
logare (a), 257.* 



salutare (s), 249, f. 

salve (s), 281, s. 

salvus (s), 542. 

sanare (s), 222, 1. 

sanguis (s), 299, f. 

sapientior Caio, > 4**- „ 

sapientior quam Caius, J *"''» "*' 

satis, 512. 

satius, ex. 34. 

■oeius (s), 243, g. 

scire (s), 385. 

■e f^Un inserted by Ctc. qfter velle, p. 

55. r. 
sccunaum aliquem decemere, 504. 
securus (s), 542. 
sempiternus (s), 123, c. 
sen sit delapsus, 149, u. 
sententia (ex), 17. 
Bi=:whetheryp, 158, t. 
s! hoc dicas, p. 153, h. 
si (mood), 461, t. 

*JfuSS;iun|C').»l.-'*«2.h. 



^1 
' ^►451. 



b\^^\^ ?30i - 

si quisquani i ^*^' ^' 

slve, seu, 456, a. 

sidus (s), 51. 

silere (s), 299, g. 

similis tui, tibi, 212, w. (212, a ) 

simulac, Ac, 512. 

simulare, 15 (a) ; (s), 17, ni. 

sin minus, ^ 

sin autem, 

sin secus, : 

sin aliter, J 

sine aliquo or aliquA, whtn rights f^* 0, ^ 

sine omni cura, iDtongt 391, w. 

sinere (s), 532.* 

spbliare (s), 273. 
Stella (s), 57. 
stipendium mereri, 308. 
suadere (s), 222, i. 
suavis (s), 212, v. 
sublevare ) /„v 909 . 
subvenire \ ^^^» ^^^* ^' 
succendere (s), 299, h. 
succurrere (s), 222, k. 
sumere (s), 492. 
succensere (s), 222. 
summus mons, 179. 
BUNT QUI putent, 45 and 477. 
euPBBLATtvB and other adjj. placed in 
the relat. instead of in the prineiiHii 
63. 



tacere (s), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum abest ut — ut, 534. 

templum (s), 356, y. 

timers (s), 99, e, 

triplicem aciem instruere, 456. 

trucidare (s), 308. 

-to, -tote {imperative form* ii\480,x. 

tueri, 374. 

tutus (s), 542. 



U. 

ubi terranim, }r\2 

ubinam gentium, J ' 

universi (s), 443. 

unquam, 402. 

Mi = 08 soon as ; tr^n, 512. 

ut == that not, 95. 

ut omitted, 417, b, 

UT NB, when used for ne, 77, note. 

ut quisque^ ita, 407. 

at munt, 319. 
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nteiUbet {•y 390, v. 
Wenris (■), ^, u. 
adnam, 494. 
tttpote qui, 482. 



vacat niihi. 154 : 337. 
vaJerc apud aliquem, 463. 
yapulareab 291. 



ai«* 



velim (ut) judloet, 417 h 



Telle aibi 242. 
veniam dare, 428, c 
verbi causi, 443. 
vereri (a), 99, e. 
vlderi, 150, w. 
Tir (b), 38, y. 
Yls, ded, p. 69, noU g. 
viaere (s), 249, 8. 
viUum (8), 242, g. 
vitio yertere, Ac., 242. 
viz crediderim, 42a « 
Yocare (8), 51. 1. 
Yoiucres (s), 48O2 11. 
^^ i ee esae pnudnein, j .^ 
I eroe prlnccj*. s '^^ 
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Harkness^s Elements of Latin Grammar. 

This work is Intended especially for those who do not cpntemplate 
a collegiate course, but it may be successfully used in any school where, 
for special reasons, a small grammar is deemed desirable. The beginner 
needs to store his mind at the outset with the laws of the language in 
such forms of statement as he can carry with him throughout his whole 
course of study. The convenience and interest of the student in this 
regard have been carefully consulted in the preparation of this manual 
All the paradigms, rules, and discussions, have been introduced in the 
exact language of the author's Grammar, by which it may at any time 
be supplemented. While, therefore, in many schools this work will be 
found a sufficient Latin Grammar, it may be used in others, either as 
preparatory to the larger Grammar, or in connection with it. 

No separate rcferenees to this volume will ever be needed in editionn 
of Latin authors, as the numbering of the articles is the same as in the 
larger Grammar. 



From Pires. Cobmigh, Tennenee Wedty- 
an University, 

" This work Is very time/y. I regard 
it as iDdlspensabie in many schools in the 
South." 

Fnnn Prof. TT. H. Toima, OUo VfU- 
^entity. 

**Imost heartily commend this work. 
I have fi>r some time felt its need. It 
seems to make your Latin course com- 
plete.'* 

From Prof. 0. G. Hitdsow, Oensaee Wea- 
leyom Seminary^ Lima^ K. Y, 

" I can heartily recommend It I think 
that it is superior to all rivals." 

From Prof. H. D. Walkbb, OrangeviUe 
Academy, Pa. 

" In my opinion, no work of Professor 
ilarkness will be more "widely used, or 
more valuable, than this. It supplies a 
want long felt by teachers. It is dear, 
thorough, and sufficiently extended for 
ordinary students." 

From Prof B. H. Maklet, Cornell Col- 
lege, Iowa, 

" I think it one of the finest compendl- 
nms of Grammar I have ever seen. It 
must prove of great service as a prepara- 
tory drill-book," 



lyom Prof. L. F. Pabxeb, Iowa Cottegt. 
^l feel under personal obligation for 
this new incentive and aid to clftssl oft l 
study." 

From H. F. Lank, IRgh Sckool^ TempU- 
ion. Mats. 

'*It fs exactly adapted to our wants. 
We use all of Harkness's books— Gram- 
mar, Header, and Composition. We oon- 
sider them emphatically * the best* " 

From Pro£ J. A. Eblleb, EeicMberg 
College, Ohio. 

** I was surprised to find so ftill an out- 
line of Latin Grammar comprised within 
such narrow Umits." 

JFVom Prof M. B. Bkowk, ITotre'Dame 
UfU'ceretty. 

^^In my opinion, it is lust the book 
which has long been needed. It is a book 
to be learned entire^ and is complete as Ikr 
as it goes. Prof Harkness deserves the 
thanks both of students and teachers." 

From Eev. B. G. Nobthuop, Sexsretary 
qf Board qf Education, Conn. 

**I am hl^y plc^ased with irarknes<«'s 
Elements of Latin Grammar. Its brevitv 
commends it for beginners and for all 
contemplating a partial Latin ooun« of 



J>. APFLETON cfc C0:& FUBUCATIONB. 



Harkness^s Caesar, 

This edition of Oaesar^s Commentaries, intended to follow the Latin 
Reader, aims to introduce the student to an appreciative study of Latin 
authors. The text is the result of a careful collation of the several edi- 
tions most approved by European scholars. The notes are intended to 
guide the faithful efforts of the learner, and to furnish him such collateral 
information as will enable him to understand the stirring events recorded 
in the Commentaries, and such special aid as will enable him to surmount 
real difficulties of construction and idiom. They wHl thus, it is hoped, 
render an acceptable service both to the instructor and* the learner, by 
lightening the burden of the one, and by promoting the progress of the 
other. The dictionary has been prepared with special reference to the 
wants of the student 

Tlie Life of Caesar, the Map of Gaul, and the diagrams and illustra- 
tions which accompany the notes, will greatly add to the value of the 
work. 



Frcm Fra. Anmr, Vfdon ColUg^ H. Y. 

** This edition of the Ciommeiitaries la 
admirably Bolted, not merely to ffi^e the 
•tadent an aoqnatntanoe with his bnmedi- 
ate text-book, bat also to develop those 
habits of inyestigation, that thoughtftilness 
in regard to the scope of the whole subject 
and that style of yigroroos, tastefhl, and 
idiomatic rendetlDg, which are among the 
rarest, as they are certainly among the 
most important, results of classical study .^ 

From S. H. Tatloe, LL. D., PhiUipt 
Academy^ Andaver, Mcua. 
"The notes are prepared with a judi- 
oious appreciation of the wants of the papiL 
They show the hand of the finished scholar, 
as woU as of the experienced teacher.'' 

Fr<nji Pro£ W. A. Paokard, Princeton 
College, N. J. 
** The notes are models of what the be- 
ginner needs to interest and gnide him. 
The text is fUmished with the best illos- 
trations in the way of maps and plans.** 

From PK)f. W. T. Johwsow, Notre-Dame 
Universiiy, Ind. 
''This is certainly an excellent text- 
book—superior to any other edition of the 

Coaimentories now in use.^' 

From Pres. McEldownxt, Albion CM- 
lege, Mich. 
*♦ This is the most valuable edition of 
CtBSar with which I am acquamtod." 



F^om Prof. H. W. Hatku, UnivenUy </ 
Vermont, 
" Never beibre have I seen snch a hicid 
and simple explanation of Caesar's bridge 
across the Bhine." 

From Prof. G. S. HABBmoToir, WeaUyan 
UnUteneity, Own, 
**The student who uses this edition 
must read CsBsar with a lively reUsh.** 

FromTrot "W. A. Stevens, Denieon Vhi- 
DerHiy Ohio. 
** The notes are gotten np on the rl^ht 
principle, and are greatly superior to those 
of sinular works in Englandl'* 

FY'om Prof: J. £. Giktnsb. Ottorbein Vhi- 
versity, OHm. 

"This is the only edition of Cflesar rec- 
ommended to onr dasses." 

From A. D. Saitoboen, WUton Seminary, 
lorca. 
" I know of no work of the kind in 
which the notes so ftilly meet the wants 
of both teacher and pupu. I am delighteti 
with the life of Cflesar.'^ 

IV'om Trot S. Hassbll, State Normal 
Vhiveraity, Del, 
" This edition of Cesar is superior to 
an others published in this country. Tk« 
Uographical sketch of the Bomaa com- 
mander is a splendid production.'* 



2). ATPLETON db CO: 8 PUBLICATIONS, 



Arnold's Latin Course 



I. FIEST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRACTICAL GEAMMAE. E«- 

Tisedand Carefully Corrected, by J. A. Spenceb, D. D. 12mo, S59 pages. . 
II. PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, Re- 
vised and careftiHy corrected by J. A. Spbnoee, D. D. 12mo, 856 pages. 
III. CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise 
on each Chapter. With Notes by E. A. Johnson, Professor of Latin, in Uni- 
versity of New York. New edition, enlarged, with a Lexicon, Historical and 
Geographical Index, etc 12mo, 850 pages. 



Amold^s Classical Series has attained a drcolation almost unparalleled, having been 
Introdaced into nearly all the leading educatioinal institutions in the United States. 
The secret of this success is, that the author has hit upon the true system of teaching 
the andent languages. He exhibits them not as dead, but as living tongues; and by 
imitation and repetition, the means which Nature herself points out to the child learn- 
ing his mother-tongue, he fitmiliarizes the student with the idioms employed by the 
elegant writers and speakers of antiquity. 

The First and Second Latin Book should be put into the hands of the beginners, wh« 
will soon acquire from its pages a better idea of the language than could be gained by 
months of study according to the old system. Thd reason of this is, that every thing 
has a practical bearing, and a principle is no sooner learned than it is applied. The pupil 
is at once set to work on ex^rdses. 

The Prose Composition forms an excellent sequel to the above work, or may be 
used with any other course. It teaches the art of writing Latin more correctly and 
tiioroughly, more easily and pleasantly, than any other work. In its pages Latin syno. 
nymes are carefully illustrated, differences of idioms noted, cautions as to common errors 
impressed on the mind, and every help afforded toward attaining a pure and flowing 
Latin style. 

From N. Whkblkb, Principal of Worcester Cowaty Mgh School, 

" In the skin with which he sets fbrth the idiomatic peculiarities, as well as In the 
directness and symplicity with which he states the fitcts of the andent languages, Mr. 
Arnold has no supenor. I know of no books so admirably adapted to awaken an inter^ 
est in the study of the language, or so well fitted to lay the foundation of a correct schol- 
anhip and reined taste."^ 

From A. B. Russbli^ Oakland Mgh School, 

" The style in which the books are got up are not their only recommendation. With 
thorough instruction on the part of the teacher nsing these books as text-books, I am 
• jnfident a much more ainple return for the time and labor bestowed by our youth upon 
Latin must be secured. The time cerralnly has come when an advance must be made 
upon the old methods of instruction. I am glad to have a work that promises so many 
ivl vantages as Arnold's First and Second Latin Book to beginners.^^ 

JPVwn C. M. Blaeb, Classical Teacher, Philadelphia. 

*^ I am much pleased with Arnold's Latin Books. A class of my older boys have just 
finished the First and Second Book. They had studied Latin lor a long time befors^ 
but never understood it, they say, as they do now." 



/>. APPLETON A C0:8 PUBUCATIONB, 



Arnold's First Latin Book ; 

Remodelled and Rewritten, and adapted to the Ollendorff Method of 
Instruction. Bj ALBERT HARKNESS, A. M. 12mo, 302 pages. 

Under the kbors of the present author, the -work of Arnold has undergone radioal 
changes. It hu been adapted to the Ollendorff improyed method of instraction, and is 
iuperior to the Ibnner work In its plan and all the details of instniction. While It pro- 
•eeda in common with Arnold on the principle of imitation and repetition, it pursaes 
mooh more exactly and with a surer step the progresslye method, and alms to make the 
papil matter of erecy IndiTidnal sabject belbre he proceeds to a new^one, and of each 
inbjeot by Itself before It is combined with others ; so that he is brought gradually and 
sorely to understand the most dlfficolt combinations of the language. An important 
Caatow of this book is, that ft cairles along the Syntax pari p€U8u with the Etymology, 
so that the stodent Is not only all the while becoming ftmillar with the forms of the lan- 
guage, but Is also learning to construct sentences and to understand the mutual relationa 
of their component parts. 

Special care has been taken in the exercises to present audi idioms and expressions 
alone as are authorized by the best classic authors, so that the learner may acquire by 
example as well as preoept, a distinct idea of pure Latinity. 

It has been a leading object with the author so to classify and arrange the vaiious 
topics as to slmplity the subject, and, as fiir as possible, to remove the disheartening diffi- 
culties too often encountered at the outset in the study of an ancient language. 

/Vwn W. E. Touf AK, Instructor in Provident Mgh School 
** I hare used Arnold's Ilrst Latin Book, remodelled and rewritten by Mr. Harknesa, 
in my classes during the past year, and find it to be a work not so much remodelled and 
rewritten as one entirely now, both in its plan and in its adaptation to the wants of the 
beginner in Latin.^^ 

/Vom Wm. Eussbll, Editor of the First Series of the Boston Journal of Education. 
**The form which this work has taken under the skillftQ hand of Mr. H. is marked 
throughout by a method purely elementary, perfectly simple, gradually progressive, and 
rigorously exact Pupils trained on such a manual cannot IhO of becoming distinguished, 
in theh* subsequent progress, for predsicm and correctness of knowledge, and for rapid 
advancement in genuine scholarship.^ 

From Gbobqe Gapson, Principal qf Worcester High School. 
**I have examined the work with core, and am happy to say that I find it superior 
to any similar work with whidi I am acquainted. I shall recommend it to my next 



From J. B. Boiss, Prqfessor qf Ancient Langiutges in Michiffon University. 

" I have examined your First Book in Latin, and am exceedingly pleased both with 
the plan and execution. I shall not fiiil to use my influence toward Introdudng It into 
the classical schools of this Stote.'^ 



BT AND AMD CLASSICAL W0BK3, 



Arnold's Greek Heading Beok, contalnlnff fhe 8nT»tance of the 
Practical Introdaction to Greek Conatrelog and a Treatise on 
Ibo Greek Particles ; also, copious Selections from Greek An- 
t}»ors, idth Oitical and Sa^laiiatory BogllBli ^otes, and a Lezi- 
can. 12nia "61^ pages. 

Bolao'i Ezereisei in Greek Prese Compoiition. Adapted to 
Iho First Book pf Xcnophon's Anabasis. By Jaxks R. Boiss, 
Prot of Greek in UniTersity of Michigan. 13mo. 186 pages. 

Champlin's Short and Comprekensiye Greek Grammar. By 
J. T. CixAJEFLnr, Professor of Greek aod Latin in Wateryille 
College. ISmo. 206 pages. 

First Lessons in Greek;* or, the Beginner's Companion-Book 
to Uadlcy's Grammar. By Jambs Mobrxs Wheton, Bector of 
nopkins's Grammar School, New Haven, Ct 12mo. 

Hadloy's Greek Grammar,* for Schools and Colleges. By Jaxss 
IlADUiT, ProfiQSSor In Tale College. 12mo. 866 pages. 

Elements of the Greek Grammar. i2mo. 

Herodotns, SDleotions from ; comprising Minly snch portions 
as giro a Conuectod History of the East, to the FaH of Babylon 
and the Death of Cyras the Great. By Hkbman M. Johhsoit, 
D.D., 12mo. 185 pages. 

Homer's Iliad, according to the Text of Wolv, with Notes, by 
John J. Owen, D. D., LL. D., Professor of the Latin and Greek 
Laagoages aud Llteratare in the Free Academy of the City of 
New York. 1 yol., 12mo. 759 pa^s. 

Odyssey, according to the Text of Wolf, with Notes by 

JoBN J. 0WEN. Sixteenth Edition. ISmo. 

Knkner's Greek Grammar. Translated by Professors Edwabdb 
and Ta^xob. Laige 12mo. 690 pages. 

Xendriok's Greek OUendorff.* Being a Progressiye Exhibition 
of the Principles of the Greek Grammar. By AnAme r. c. KiH- 
DBioK, Prof, of Greek Language in the Uniyeraity of Rochester. 
12mo. 871 pages. 

Owen's Zenophon's Anabasis. A new and enlarged edition, 
with nnmsrovs references to Kohuer's, Crosby's, and Hadley*8 
Grammars. 13mo. 

Homer's niad. l2mo. 7S9 pages. 

Greek Header. i2mo. 



•Acts of the Apostles, in Greek, with a Lexicon. 

^ Vomer's Odyssey. Tenth Edition. ISmo. 

Tknoydides. with Map. lamo. too pages. 

Zenoyhen's CyropsBdia. Eighth Edition. ISoso. 

Plato's Apology and Crito.* With Notes by W. 8. Ttxa, 
Grayes Professor of Greek in Amherst Collie. ISmo. 180 pp. 
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STANDABD CLASSJOAL WOBKB. 



Thuoydides't History of the PeloponnetdAii War, ftccordins 

to the Text o/I>. DiH]K>By, with. Nptes by Jook J. Ownr. Witb 

Hap. ISmo. 
Xonoj^um'B KemorabiHa of Sooratoff. With Kotes andliitio- 

dnction by R. D. C. Bobbins, Professor of Laognaga in Middle- 

bniy College. ISmo. 421 pages. 
Anabasis. With Explanatory Notes t6t the use df 

Schools and Colleges. By Jambs R. Bomb, Professor of Greek 

in the University of Michigan. 12mo. 803 pages. 
■ ' '■ Anabasis. Chiefly according to the Text of L. Dnr- 

DOBF, with Notes by John J. Owbn. Revised Edition. With 



Map. 12ino. 



CyropSBdia, according to the Text of L. Dindobf, 
with Notes by Joror J. Owbn. 12mo. 
Sopbooles's (Edipns Tynumns. With Notes for the ose of 
Schools ancJ Colleges. By Howabd Cbosbt, Professor of 
Greek in the ITniYersity of 1^'ew York. 12ino. 188 pages. 
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HEBREW AND STRIAC, 

Oesenins's Hebrew Grammar. Seventeenth Edition, with Cor. 
rections and Additions, by Dr. E. Rodigbb. Translated by T. 
J. CoNANT, Professor of Hebrew in Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. 8vo. 861 pages. 

Uhlemann's Syriao Grammar. Translated fh>m the German. 
.By Enoch Hutchinson. With a Course of Exercises in Syriac 
Grammar, and a Crestomathy and brief Lexicon prepared by 
the Translator. 8vo. 867 pages. 
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